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ECLECTIC  UEVIEW. 


Al’iai,,  1850. 


Art.  1. — 1.  Confessions  of  an  Knijlish  Opinnt  Kairr.  (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Lotfic  of  Political  Economy.  Hy  Thomas  I)e  (iuiiicey.  Ivlinburgli : 

Blackwood.  1844. 

WnKN  ‘  Gilfillan’s  Gallery’  first  a])pcarcd,  a  copy  of’  it  was  sent 
to  an  eminent  lay-divine  ;  the  first  sentence  of  whose  rci)ly  was, 
‘  you  have  sent  me  a  list  of  shi pic  recks.''  It  was  h.ut  too  true,  for 
that  ‘  Gallery’  contains  the  name  of  a  (  Jodwin,  shi})wrecked  on  a 
false  system,  and  a  Shelley,  shipwrecked  on  an  extravagant  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  false  system — and  a  lla/ditt,  sliipwrecked  on  no  sys¬ 
tem  at  all — and  a  Hall,  driven  upon  the  rugged  reef  of  madness 
— and  a  Foster,  cast  high  and  dry  uj)on  the  dark  shore  of  Misan¬ 
thropy — and  an  Edward  Irving,  inflated  into  sublime  idiocy  hy 
the  breath  of  j)opular  favour,  and  in  the  subsidence  of  that  breath, 
left  to  roll  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  a  mere  log — and  lastly,  a 
Coleridge  and  a  De  Quincey,  stranded  on  the  same  poppy- 
covered  coast,  the  land  of  the  ‘  Lotos-eaters,’  where  it  is  never 
morning,  nor  midnight,  nor  full  day,  hut  always  afternoon.  ^ 

recks  all  these  arc,  but  all  splendid  and  instructive  withal. 
And  we  propose  now — repairing  to  the  shore,  wlicre  the  last 
Kyt‘at  argosy — T  homas  De  Ouincey,  lies  half  bedded  in  mud,  to 
pick  up  whatever  of  noble  and  rare,  of  pure  and  permanent,  we 
can  find  floating  around.  AVe  would  speak  of  De  Quincey  s  his- 
tory,  of  his  faults,  of  his  genius,  of  his  works,  and  of  his  future 
vor..  XXVI 1.  K  K 
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place  in  the  history  of  literature.  And  when  we  reflect  on  what 
a  mare  magnum  we  are  about  to  show  to  many  of  our  readers, 
wo  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  it  were  new  to  us  also,  as  if  \j)c 
stood — 

‘  Like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific, 

- and  all  his  men 

Gathered  round  him  with  a  wild  surmise, 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  of  Darien.* 

We  cannot  construct  a  regular  biography  of  this  remarkable 
man ;  neither  the  time  for  tliis  has  come,  nor  have  the  materials 
been,  as  yet,  placed  within  reach  of  us,  or  of  any  one  else.  But 
we  may  sketch  the  outlines  of  what  we  know' — which  is  indeed 
but  little. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  is  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant.  He 
is  one  of  several  children,  the  premature  loss  of  one  of  w  hom  he 
has,  in  his  ‘  Suspiria  de  Profundis’  (published  in  ‘  Blackw  ood’) 
most  plaintively  and  eloquently  deplored.  Ilis  father  seems  to 
have  died  early.  Guardians  w  ere  appointed  over  him,  w  ith  w  hom 
he  contrived  to  quarrel,  and  from  wdiose  w  ing  (w  hile  studying  at 
Oxford),  he  fled  to  London.  There  he  underwent  a  series  of 
surprising  adventures  and  severe  sufferings,  which  he  has 
recounted  in  the  first  part  of  his  ‘  Opium  Confessions.’  On 
one  occasion,  wliilc  on  the  point  of  death  by  starvation,  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  poor  street-stroller,  of 
whom  he  afterwiirds  lost  sight,  but  whom,  in  the  strong  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  heart,  he  W'ould  pursue  into  the  central  darkness  of  a 
London  brothel,  or  into  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  grave.  Part 
of  the  same  dark  period  of  his  life  w  as  spent  in  AA’^ales,  where  he 
subsis'ted  now  on  the  hospitality  of  the  country  people,  and  now, 
poor  fellow,  on  hips  and  haws.  He  w  as  at  last  found  out  by 
some  of  his  friends,  and  remanded  to  Oxford.  There  he  formed 
a  friendship  w’ith  Christopher  North,  W'hich  has  continued  unim¬ 
paired  to  this  hour.  Both — besides  the  band  of  kindred  genius 
— had  that  of  profound  admiration,  then  a  rare  feeling,  for  the 
poetry  of  \\  ordsworth.  In  the  course  of  this  part  of  his  life  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  w’as  Introduced  soon  afterwards  to  Ol'IIM, 
— fatal  friend,  treacherous  ally — root  of  that  tree  called  Worm- 
W'ooil,  which  lias  overshadowed  all  his  after  life.  A  blank  here 
occurs  in  his  history.  We  find  him  next  in  a  small  white  cottage 
in  Cumberland — married — studying  Kant,  drinking  laudanum, 
and  dreaming  the  most  w’ild  and  wondrous  dreams  which  ever 
crossed  the  brain  of  mortal.  I'hese  dreams  he  recorded  in  the 
*  London  Magazine,’  then  a  powerful  periodical,  conducted  by 
John  Scott,  and  supported  by  such  men  as  Ilazlitt,  Reynolds, 
mid  Allan  Cunningham.  ITie  *  Confessions,’  w’hen  published 
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scparatt^ly,  ran  like  wild  fire,  although  from  their  anonymous 
form  they  added  nothing  at  the  time  to  the  author’s  fame.  Not 
long  after  their  publication,  Mr.  l)e  Quincey  came  down  to 
Scotland,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  contributing  to  periodicals  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
— to  ‘Blackwood,’  ‘Tait,’  ‘North  British  Review,’  ‘Hogg’s 
Weekly  Instructor,’  as  well  as  writing  for  the  ‘  Encyclopa‘dia 
Britiinnica,’  and  publishing  one  or  two  independent  works,  such 
as  ‘  Klosterhcim,’  a  tale,  and  the  ‘  Logic  of  Political  Economy.’ 
His  wife  has  been  long  dead.  Three  of  his  daughters,  amiable 
and  excellent  persons,  live  in  the  sweet  village  of  Lass  wade,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh — and  there  he  is,  we  believe, 
at  present — himself. 

From  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Dc  (iuinccy’s  history, 
there  rush  into  our  minds  some  rather  painful  rellections.  It  is 
painful  to  see  a 

‘  Giant  mind  broken  by  sorrows  \inspokcn, 

And  woes.* 

It  is  painful  to  see  a  glorious  being  transfigured  into  a  rolling 
thing  before  the  whirlwind.  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to 
inscribe  upon  such  a  shield  the  word  ‘  Desdichado.’  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  remember  how  much  misery  must  have  passc'd  througli 
tliat  heart,  and  how  many  sweat  drops  of  agony  must  have  stood, 
in  de  solate  state,  upon  that  brow.  And  it  is  most  painful  of  all 
to  feel  that  guilt,  as  well  as  misery,  has  been  here,  and  that  the 
sowing  of  the  wind  preceded  the  reaping  of  the  wliirlwind. 

Such  reflections  were  mere  sentimentalism  unless  attended  by 
such  corollaries  as  these  : — 1st.  Self-control  ought  to  be  more 
than  at  present  a  part  of  education,  sedulously  and  sternly  taught, 
for  is  it  not  the  geometry  of  life  I  Sndly.  Society  should  feel 
more  that  she  is  responsible  for  the  wayward  children  of  genius, 
and  ought  to  seek  more  than  she  does  to  soothe  their  sorrows, 
to  relieve  their  wants,  to  reclaim  their  wanderings,  and  to  search, 
as  with  lighted  candles,  into  the  causes  of  their  incommunicable* 
misery.  Had  the  public,  twenty  years  ago,  feeling  Mr  De 
Quincey  to  be  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  and,  therefore, 
potentially,  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  inquired  deliberately 
into  his  case,  sought  him  out,  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  want, 
encouraged  thus  his  heart,  and  strengthened  his  hand,  rescued 
him  from  the  mean  miseries  into  whicn  he  was  plunged,  smiled 
approvingly  upon  the  struggles  he  was  making  to  conquer  an 
evil  habit — in  one  word,  recognised  him,  w’hat  a  different  man  had 
he  been  now,  and  over  what  magnificent  wholes  had  wc  been 
rejoicing,  in  the  shape  of  his  works,  instead  of  deploring  powers 
and  acquirements  thrown  away,  in  rearing  towers  of  Babel,  tan¬ 
talizing  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  design,  and  the 
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beauty  of  tlieir  execution.  Nefrlected  and  left  alone  as  a  corjiso 
in  the  shroud  of  his  own  genius,  a  fugitive,  though  not  a  va<M- 
bond,  conjpelled  day  after  day  to  fight  absolute  stiu  vation  at  the 
point  of  his  pen,  the  marvel  is,  that  he  lias  written  so  much 
which  the  world  may  not  willingly  let  die.  But,  it  is  the  world's 
fault  that  the  writings  it  now  recognises,  and  may  henceforth 
preserve  on  a  high  shelf,  arc  rather  the  sublime  ravings  of  Do 
Quincey  drunk,  than  the  calm,  profound  cogitations  of  De 
Quincey  sober.  I'he  tlu'ory  of  capital  punishments  is  much  more 
subtle  and  widely  ramified  than  we  might  at  first  sujipose.  On 
what  else  are  niHiiy  of  our  summary  critical  and  moral  jiulLrments 
founded  I  Men  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime — they  vote  iiim  for 
that  one  act  a  ])urely  pernicious  member  of  society,  and  tlu  v 
turn  him  off.  So  a  Byron  quarrels  with  his  wih'— ^a  (’oleriilge 
loses  his  balance,  and  begins  to  reel  and  totter  like  Ktna  in  an 
earthquake — a  Burns,  made  an  exciscmian,  gradually  descends 
tmyards  the  low  h'vel  of  his  trade — or  a  l)e  (Quincey  takes  to 
living  on  laudanum,  and  tin*  jniblic,  instead  of  seeking  to  reform 
and  re-edily  each  brilliant  begun  ruin,  slionts  out,  ‘  Uazi*,  raze 
it  to  its  lonndation.'  Because  the  sun  is  ecli])se(l,  tln'y  would 
howl  him  away  !  Because*  one  blot  has  lighted  on  an  imperish¬ 
able  page,  they  would  burn  it  up  !  l.et  us  hope,  that  as  our  age 
is  fast  becoming  jushamed  of  those  infernal  sacrifices  called  exe¬ 
cutions,  so  it  shall  also  soon  forbear  to  make  its  most  gifted  sons 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  till  it  has  tested  their  ihoroutjh 
and  ineradicable  vih'iiess. 

Mr.  De  (iuinccy  s  faults  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  plural — 
ue  ought,  jierhaps,  rather  to  have  used  the  singular  number.  In 
the  one  word  excitement,  assuming  the  special  form  of  opium — 
the  insane  root  ’ — lies  the  graramen  of  his  guilt,  as,  also,  of 
Coleridge  s  Now  we  are  far  from  w  ishing  to  underrate  the  evil  of 
this  craving.  But  we  ought  to  estimate  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  crimi¬ 
nality  with  precision  and  justice;  and,  while  granting  that  he 
used  opium  to  excess — an  excess  seldom  paralleled — we  must 
take  his  own  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
begin  its  use,  and  of  the  effects  it  produced  on  him.  He  did 
not  begin  it  to  multiply,  or  intensify  his  pleasures,  still  less  to 
ash  himself  with  its  fiery  thongs  into  a  counterfeit  inspiration, 
ut  to  alleviate  bodily  pain.  It  became,  gradually  and  reluctantly, 
a  necessity  of  his  life.  Like  the  serpents  around  Laocoon,  it 
confimu'd  its  grasp,  notwithstanding  the  wild  tossings  of  his 
arms,  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  every  muscle,  the  loud  shouts 
of  protesting  agony  ;  and,  when  comjuered,  he  lay  like  the  over- 
Hatteraick  in  the  cave,  sullen,  still  in  despair,  breathing 
ar  ,  but  perfectly  pow  erlcvss.  Its  effects  on  him,  too,  were  of  a 
peen  lar  kind.  I  hey  were  not  brutifying  or  blackguardizing. 
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He  was  never  intoxicated  with  the  drug  in  his  life  ;  nay,  he 
denies  its  power  to  intoxicate.  Nor  did  it  .at  .all  we.aken  his 
intellectual  faculties,  .any  more  th.an  it  strengthened  them.  We 
have  heard  poor  creatures  consoling  themselves  for  their  infe¬ 
riority  by  s.aying  ‘  Coleridge  would  not  h.ave  written  so  well  hut 
for  opium.’  ‘  No  thanks  to  De  Quincey  for  his  subtlety — he 
owes  it  to  opium.’  Let  such  persons  swallow  the  drug,  and  try  to 
write  the  ‘  Suspiria,’  or  the  ‘  Aids  to  Reflection.’ 

Coleridge  .and  De  Quincey  were  great  in  spite  of  their  habits. 
N.ay,  we  believe  th.at  on  truly  great  intellects  stimulus  produces 
little  inspir.ation  at  all.  Can  opium  think  t  can  be  er  imagine  I 
It  is  De  (iuincey  in  opium — not  opium  in  De  (iuincey — th.at 
ponders  and  that  writes,  'riic  stimulus  is  only  the  occasional 
cause  whicli  brings  tlie  internal  power  into  play ;  it  may  some¬ 
times  dwarf  the  gi.ant,  but  it  can  never  really  elev.ate  the  dwarf. 

The  evil  influences  of  opium  on  De(iuincey  w  ere  of  a  different, 
hut  a  very  pernicious  sort ;  they  wxakcned  his  w  ill ;  thev  made 
him  a  coloss.al  slave  to  a  tiny  tyr.ant ;  they  shut  him  up  (like  the 


(ienii  in  the  ‘  Ar.abi.an  Tales’)  in  a  phial  filled  with  dusky  fire  ; 
they  spread  a  torpor  over  the  energies  of  his  body  ;  they  closed 
up,  or  poisoned  the  natural  sources  of  enjoyment;  the  air,  the 
light,  the  sunshine,  the  breeze,  the  influences  of  spring,  lost  all 
charm  and  pow’er  over  him.  Instead  of  these,  snow  was  wel¬ 


comed  with  an  unnatural  joy,  storm  embraced  .as  a  brother,  and 
the  stern  scenery  of  night  arose  like  a  desolate  tcin])le  round  his 
ruined  spirit.  If  his  he.art  w\as  not  utterly  hardened,  it  w'.as 
owing  to  its  peculiar  bre.adth  and  warmth.  At  last  his  studies 
were  interru])ted,  his  peace  broken,  his  health  impaired,  and 
then  came  tlic  noon  of  his  night ;  a  form  of  gigantic  gloom, 
sw’aying  .an  ‘  ebon  sceptre,’  stood  ovaa*  him  in  triumjdi,  and  it 
seemed  .as  if  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  intervention  could 


rescue  the  victim  from  his  power. 

Hut  the  victim  w.as  not  .an  ordinary  om*.  Feeling  that  hell 
had  come,  and  th.at  death  w.as  .at  hand,  he  dc'termined,  by  «a 
mighty  effort,  to  arise  from  his  degradation.  I'or  a  season  his 
J^tniggles  were  great  and  impotent,  as  those  of  the  giants  c.ast 
dow’n  by  Jove  under  Ktna.  The  mountain  shook,  the  burden 
tottered,  but  the  light  did  not  .at  first  a])p(‘ar.  Nor  has  he  ever, 
W'e  suspect,  coinpletelv  em.ancip.ated  himself  from  his  bond.age ; 
kut  he  has  struggled  manfully  ag.ainst  it,  and  has  cast  off  such  a 
karge  portion  of  the  burden  that  it  were  injustice  not  to  say  of 
kiln  th.at  he  is  now'  fukk. 

It  Were  ungracious  to  have  dwelt,  even  so  long,  upon  the 
errors  of  De  (Riinccv,  were  it  not  that,iirst,  his  own  frankness 
^f  disclosure  frees  us  from  all  dclic.acv  :  and  that,  secondly,  the 
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errors  of  such  a  maiii  like  the  cloud  of  the  pillar,  have  two 
jj — his  darkness  may  become  our  light — his  sin  our  salvation. 
It  may  somewhat  counteract  that  craring  cry  for  excitement,  that 
everlasting  Give,  give,  so  much  the  mistake  of  the  age,  to  point 
strongly  to  this  conspicuous  and  transcendent  victim,  and  say  to 
his  admirers,  *  Go  ye  and  do  otherwxsc^ 

W e  pass  gladly  to  the  subject  of  his  genius.  That  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  its  power,  variety,  culture,  and  eccen¬ 
tricity,  our  age  has  witnessed.  His  intellect  is  at  once  solid  and 
subtle,  reminding  you  of  veined  and  figured  marble,  so  beautiful 
and  evasive  in  aspect,  that  you  must  touch  ere  you  are  certain  of 
its  firmness.  The  motion  of  his  mind  is  like  that  of  dancing, 
but  it  is  the  dance  of  an  elephant,  or  of  a  Polyphemus,  with  his 
heavy  steps,  thundering  down  the  music  to  which  he  moves. 
Hence  his  humour  often  seems  forced  in  motion,  while  always 
fine  in  spirit.  The  contrast  between  the  slow  march  of  his 
sentences,  the  frequent  gravity  of  his  spirit,  the  recondite  masses 
of  his  lore,  the  logical  severity  of  his  diction,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation,  at  times,  to  be  desperately  witty,  produces  a  ludicrous 
effect,  but  somewhat  different  from  what  he  had  intended.  It  is 
‘  daughter  ’  lame,  and  only  able  to  hold  one  of  his  sides,  so  that 
you  laugh  at,  as  well  as  with  him.  But  few,  we  think,  would 
have  been  hypercritical  in  judging  of  Columbus’  first  attitudes 
as  he  stepped  down  upon  his  new  world.  And  thus,  let  a  great 
intellectual  explorer  be  permitted  to  occupy  his  ow  n  region,  in 
whatever  way,  and  with  whatever  ceremonies,  may  seem  best  to 
himself.  Should  he  even,  like  Caesar,  stumble  upon  the  shore, 
no  matter  if  he  stumble  forward^  and  by  accepting,  make  tlie 
omen  change  its  nature  and  meaning. 

Genius  and  logical  perception  are  De  (iuincey’s  principal 
powers.  There  are  some  writers  whose  power,  like  the  locusts 
in  the  Revelation,  is  ‘  in  their  tails  ’ — they  have  stings,  and  there 
lies  their  scorpion  power.  De  Quinccy’s  vigour  is  evenly  luid 
equally  diffused  through  his  whole  being.  It  is  not  a  partial 
palpitation,  but  a  deep,  steady  glow\  His  insight  hangs  over  us 
and  the  world  like  a  nebulous  star,  seeing  us  but,  in  part,  re¬ 
maining  unseen.  In  fact,  his  deepest  thoughts  have  never  been 
disclosed.  Like  Burke,  he  has  not  ‘  hung  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daw’s  to  peck  at.’  He  has  profound  reticence  as  well 
as  power,  and  he  has  modesty  as  well  as  reticence.  On  subjects 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  such  as  logic,  literature,  or  jx)litic«il 
economy,  no  man  can  speak  wdth  more  positive  and  perfect 
assurance.  But  on  all  topics  where  the  conscience — the  inner¬ 
most  moral  nature — must  be  the  umpire,  ‘  the  Englith  Opium 
Later  is  silent.  His  *  silence,’  indeed,  ‘  answers  very  loud,*  his 
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dumbness  has  a  tongue,  but  it  requires  a  ‘  fine  ear’  to  hear  its 
acct'iits ;  and  to  interpret  them  what  but  his  own  exemisitely  subtle 
and  musical  style,  like  written  sculpture,  could  suffice  f 
Indeed,  De  Quincey’s  style  is  one  of  the  most  wondrous  of 
his  gifts.  As  Professor  Wilson  once  said  to  us  about  him,  ‘  the 
iest  word  always  comes  up.’  It  comes  up  easily,  as  a  bubble 
on  the  wave ;  and  is  yet  fixed,  solid,  and  iK'rmanent  as  nuu-ble. 
It  is  at  once  warm  as  genius,  and  cool  as  logic.  Frost  and  fire 
fulfil  the  paradox  of  ‘  embracing  each  other.’  1 1  is  faculties 
never  disturb  or  distract  each  other’s  movements — they  are  in¬ 
separable,  as  substance  and  shadow.  Each  thought  is  twinborn 
with  poetry.  His  sentences  are  generally  very  long,  and  as  full 
of  life  and  of  Joints  as  a  serpent.  It  is  told  of  Coleridge,  that  no 
shorthand- writer  could  do  justice  to  his  lectures ;  because,  al¬ 
though  he  spoke  deliberately,  yet  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
first  part  of  his  sentences,  to  have  the  slightest  notion  how  they 
were  to  end — each  clause  was  a  new  surprise,  and  the  close  often 
unexpected  as  a  thunderbolt.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
De  (Juincey  resembles  the  ^  noticeable  man  with  large  grey 
eyes.’  Each  of  his  periods,  begin  where  it  may,  accomplishes  a 
cometary  sweep  ere  it  closes.  To  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  aj)- 
plicd  toilishop  Perkeley,he  passes,  w  ith  the  utmost  ease  and  speed, 
from  tar-water  to  the  Trinity,  from  a  mole-heap  to  the  thrones  of 
the  Godhead.’  His  sentences  are  microcosms — real,  though  im¬ 
perfect  wholes.  It  is  as  if  he  dreaded  that  earth  would  end,  and 
chaos  come  again,  ere  each  prodigious  period  were  done.  U’his 
practice,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of,  he  often  and  elaborately 
defends — contrasting  it  with  the  ‘ short- wdnded  and  asthmatic’ 
style  of  writing  which  abounds  in  modern  times,  and  particularly 
among  French  authors.  We  humbly  think  that  the  truth  on 
this  question  lies  in  the  middle.  If  an  author  is  anxious  for 
fulness,  let  him  use  long  sentences  ;  if  he  aims  at  clearness,  lc‘t 
them  be  short.  If  he  is  beating  about  for  truth,  his  sentences 
W’ill  be  long ;  if  he  deems  he  has  found,  and  wdshes  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  others,  they  will  be  short.  In  long  sentences  you 
see  processes ;  in  short,  results.  Eloquence  delights  in  long 
sentences,  wit  in  short.  Long  sentences  impress  more  at  the 
time ;  short  sentences,  if  nervous,  cling  more  to  the  memory. 
I  roni  long  sentences  you  must,  in  general,  deduct  a  considerable 
quantum  of  verbiage  ;  short  have  often  a  meagre  and  skeleton 
air.  The  reading  of  long  sentences  is  more  painful  at  first,  less 
so  afterw’ards ;  a  volume  composed  entirely  of  short  sentences 
becom(*s  soon  as  w’earisome  as  a  jest-book.  The  mind  which 
employs  long  sentences  has  often  a  broad,  but  dim  vision  that 
which  delights  in  short,  sees  a  gr(‘at  number  of  small  points 
clearly,  but  seldom  a  rounded  whole.  De  Quinccy  is  a  good 
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spocimen  of  the  iirst  class.  The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds 
was  the  most  egregious  instance  of  the  second.  With  all 
his  learning,  and  tiilent,  and  fancy,  the  writings  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  divine  arc  rendered  exceedingly  tedious  bv  the 
broken  and  gasping  character  of  their  style — reading  which  has 
been  compared  to  walking  on  stepping-stones,  instead  of  a  hrm 
road.  Kvery thing  is  so  clear,  sharp,  and  short,  tliat  you  get 
irritated  and  provoked,  and  cry  out  for  an  intricate  or  length v 
sentence,  both  as  a  trial  to  your  wind,  and  as  a  relief  to  your 
weariness. 

The  U‘st  style  of  writing,  in  point  of  effect,  is  that  which 
combines  both  forms  of  sentence  in  proper  proportions.  Just  as 
a  well-armed  warrior  of  old,  while  he  held  the  broadsword  in 
his  right  hand,  had  the  dagger  of  mercy  suspeiub  d  by  his  side, 
the  etfective  writer,  who  can  at  one  time  wave  the  flaming  brand 
of  eloquence,  can  at  another  use  the  pointed  poignard  of  direct 
statement,  of  close  logic,  or  of  keen  and  caustic  wit.  Thus  did 
Hurke,  Hall,  Horsely,  and  Chalmers. 

Akin  to  J)e  Quincey’s  length  of  sentence,  is  his  ungovernable 
habit  of  digression.  ^  ou  can  as  soon  calculate  on  the  motions  of  a 
stream  of  the  aurora,  as  on  those  of  his  mind.  From  the  title  of 
any  one  of  his  papers,  you  can  never  infer  w  hether  he  is  to  treat  the 
subject  announced,  or  a  hundred  others — whetlier  the  subjects 
he  is  to  treat  are  to  be  cognate,  or  contradictory,  to  the  ])ro- 
jeeted  iherne  whether,  should  he  b(‘gin  the  subject,  he  shall 
e\er  finish  it  or  into  how  many  foot-notes  he  is  to  draw  aw’ay, 
»is  if  into  subterranean  pipes,  its  pith  and  substance.  At  every 
possible  angle  of  his  road  he  contrives  to  break  off,  and  hence  he 
reached  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey.  Unlike 
diristian  in  the  ‘  1  ilgrim,  he  welcomes  every  temptation  to  go 
astray— and  not  content  with  shaking  hands  with  old  Worldly 

iseman,  he  must,  luJbre  climbing  Mount  Difficulty,  explore 
ot  i  the  \\a>  of  Danger  and  that  of  Destruction.  It  maybe 
impiired,  it  this  arise  from  the  fertility  or  from  the  frailty  of  his 
genius  his  knowledge  of,  and  dominion  over,  every 

pR)\ince  of  thought,  or  from  his  natural  or  acquired  inability  to 
fisist  iight'liand  or  left-hand  defections,’  provided  they  promise 
p  and  to  amuse  his  readers.  Judging  from 

0  iru  ge  8  similar  practice,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  is 
in  e  Juincey  too  a  weakness  fostered,  if  not  produced,  by 
long  habits  of  self-indulgence. 

And  >ct,  notu  ithstanding  such  defects  (and  we  might  have 
*4  cc  o  i  11  m  his  use  of  logical  formul.T  at  times  when  they 
appiar  simp  \  ridiculous,  his  unnecessary  scholasticism  and  dis- 
paj  o  taming,  the  undue  self-complacence  with  which  he 
para  es  us  peculiar  views,  and  explodes  his  adversary’s,  however 
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reputed  and  venerable,  and  a  certain  air  of  exagwration  which 
swathes  all  his  written  speech),  what  splendid  powers  this 
strange  being  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects  exerts !  With  what 
raxor-like  sharpness  does  he  cut  the  most  dillicult  distinctions ! 
What  learning  is  his — here  compelling  wonder,  from  its  variety 
and  minute  accuracy ;  and  there,  from  the  philosophical  grasp 
with  which  he  holds  it,  in  compressed  masses !  And,  above  all, 
what  grand,  sombre,  Miltonic  gleams  his  imagination  casts 
around  him  on  his  way  ;  and  in  Avhat  dee])  swells  of  organ-like 
music  do  his  thoughts  often,  harmoniously  and  irrepressibly, 
move !  The  three  prose-writers  of  tliis  century,  who,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  approach  most  nearly  to  the  giants  of  the  era  of 
Charles  1.,  in  spirit  of  genius  and  munificence  of  language,  are, 
Edward  Irving,  in  his  preface  to  ‘  lien  Ezra,’  U'homas  Aird,  in 
parts  of  his  ‘  Religious  Characteristics,’  and  Thomas  I)c  Oiiincey, 
in  his  ‘  (’onfessions,’  and  his  ‘  Suspiria  de  Erofundis.’ 

In  coming  down  from  an  author  to  his  works,  we  have  often 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  disappointment.  It  is  like  com¬ 
paring  the  great  Ren  Nevis  with  the  streamlets  which  How  from 
his  base,  and  asking,  ‘  Is  this  all  the  mighty  mountain  can  give 
the  world?’  So,  ‘  What  has  De  (iuincey  done  ?’  is  a  question  we 
are  now’  sure  to  hear,  and  feel  ratlier  afraid  to  answ^er. 

In  a  late  number  of  that  very  excellent  ])eriodica],  ‘  Hogg’s 
Instructor,’  Mr.  De  Quincey,  as  if  antici])ating  some  such  ob¬ 
jection,  argues  (referring  to  Professor  A\  ilson),  that  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  expect  a  writer  now’  to  w’rite  a  large  separate  work,  as 
some  had  demanded  from  the  professor,  lie  is,  here,  how’ever, 
guilty  of  a  fallacy,  w’hich  we  wonder  he  allow^ed  to  escape  from 
his  pen  ;  there  is  a  difli’rence  betw  een  a  large  and  a  great  work. 
No  one  w’ishes  either  De  (iuincev,  or  .lohn  ilson,  to  w’ritc  a 
folio  ;  w  hat  we  w  ish  from  eacli  of  them  is,  an  artistic  whole, 
large  or  comparatively  small,  fully  reflecting  the  image  of  his 
mind,  and  bearing  the  relation  to  his  other  works  which  the 
‘  Paradise  Lost’  does  to  Milton’s  ‘  Lycidas,’  ‘  Arcades,’  and 
‘  Hymn  on  the  Nativity.’  And  this,  pr(‘cisely,  is  what  neither 
of  those  illustrious  men  has  as  yet  effected. 

De  Quincey’s  works,  if  collected,  would  certainly  possess 
sufficient  bulk  ;  they  lie  scattered,  in  prodigal  profusion,  through 
the  thousand  and  one  volumes  of  our  p(*riodical  literatiire  ;  and 
we  are  certain,  that  a  S(*lection  of  their  better  portions  would  fill 
ten  admirable  octavos.  Mr.  De  Ouincey  himself  w’as  lately 
urged  to  collect  them.  His  reply  was,  ‘  Sir,  the  thing  is  «ab- 
solutely,  insuperablv  and  for  ev(‘r  impossible.  Not  the  arch¬ 
angel  Gabriel,  nor  Ids  multipott'nt  adversary,  durst  attempt  any 
*uch  thing  !’  We  suspect,  at  least,  that  death  mu.st  seal  the  lips 
of  the  ‘  old  man  eloquent,’  ere  such  a  selection  shall  be  made. 
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Anil  yet,  in  those  unsounded  abysses,  what  treasures  might  be 
found— of  criticism,  of  logic,  of  wit,  of  metaphysical  acumen,  of 
research,  of  burning  eloquence,  and  essential  poetry !  Wc 
should  meet  there  with  admirable  specimens  of  translation  from 
Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Lessing ;  with  a  criticism  on  the  former, 
quite  equal  to  that  more  famous  one  of  Carlyle’s  ;  with  historical 
chapters,  such  as  those  in  ‘  Blackwood  ’  on  the  Caesars,  worthy 
of  (jiibbon;  with  searching  criticisms,  such  as  one  on  the  knock¬ 
ing  in  Macbeth,  and  two  series  on  Landor  and  JSclosser ;  with 
the  elephantine  humour  of  his  lectures  on  ‘  Murder,  considered 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts and  with  the  deep  theological  insight 
of  his  pajKTS  on  Christianity,  considered  as  a  means  of  social 
progress,  and  on  the  Essenes.  In  fact,  De  Quincey’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  theology  is  equal  to  that  of  two  bishops — in  meta¬ 
physics,  he  could  puzzle  any  German  professor — in  astronomy, 
he  has  outshone  Professor  Nichol — in  chemistry,  he  can  outdive 
Samuel  Brow'ii — and  in  Greek,  excite  to  jealousy  the  shades  of 
i*orson  and  Parr.  There  is  another  department  in  which  he 
stands  first,  second,  and  tliird — we  mean,  the  serious  hoax,  l^o 
our  readers  remember  the  German  romance  of  Walladmor, 
passed  off  at  the  Lcipsic  fair  as  one  of  Sir  M\alter  Scott’s,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  English  ?  llie  translation,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  new  w'ork,  was  executed  by  De  Quincey,  who,  finding 
tlie  original  dull,  thought  proper  to  re-wuite  it ;  and  thus,  to 
charge  trick  ujion  trick.  Or  have  they  ever  rimd  his  chapter  in 
‘  Blackwood  ’  for  July  1837,  on  the  *  Retreat  of  a  T  artar  tribe  t’’ 
a  cliapter  certainly  containing  the  most  powerful  historical  paint¬ 
ing  we  ever  read,  and  recording  a  section  of  adventurous  and 
romantic  story  not  equalled,  he  says,  ‘  since  the  retreat  of  the 
fallen  angels.’  This  chapter,  we  have  good  reason  for  knowing, 
originated  principally  in  his  own  inventive  brain.  Add  to  all 
tliis,  the  fiery  eloquence  of  his  ‘  Confessions  ’ — the  laboured 
speculation  of  his  ‘  Political  Economy’ — the  curiously-perverted 
ingenuity  of  his  ‘  Klosterheim  ’ — and  the  solemn,  sustained, 
linked,  and  lyrical  raptures  of  his  ‘  Suspiria;’  and  we  have 
answered  the  question,  M  hat  has  he  done  f  But  another  ques¬ 
tion  is  less  easy  to  answer.  What  can  he,  or  should  he,  or  shall 
he  yet,  do  f  And  here  we  venture  to  express  a  long-cherished 
opinion.  Pure  history,  or  that  species  of  biography  which 
merges  into  history,  is  his  forte,  and  ought  to  have  ocen  his 
solocted  province.  He  never  could  have  w'ritten  a  first-rate 
fiction  or  poem,  or  elaborated  a  complete  or  original  system  of 
philosophy,  altliough  botli  his  imagination  and  his  intellect  arc 
of  a  ?ery  high  order.  But  he  has  every  quality  of  the  great 
historian,  except  compression;  he  has  learning,  insight,  the 
|>owcr  of  reproducing  the  past,  fancy  to  colour,  and  wit  to  enliven 
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liis  writing,  and  a  style  which,  while  it  is  unwieldy  upon  small 
subjects,  rises  to  meet  all  great  occasions,  like  a  senator  to  salute 
a  kuig.  The  only  danger  is,  that  if  he  were  writing  the  history 
of  the  Crusades  or  Caesars,  for  instance,  his  work  w  ould  expand 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  ‘  Universal  History.’ 

A  great  history  w^e  do  not  now  expect  from  De  Quincey ;  but 
he  might  produce  some,  as  yet,  unwritten  life,  such  ns  the  life  of 
Dante,  or  of  Milton.  Such  a  work  would  at  once  concentrate 
his  purpose,  task  his  powers,  and  perpetuate  his  name. 

As  it  is,  his  place  in  the  future  gallery  of  ages  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  For  all  he  has  hitherto  done,  or  for  all  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  has  made  upon  the  w’orld,  his  course  may  be  marked  as 
that  of  a  brilliant,  but  timid,  meteor,  shooting  athw’art  the  mid¬ 
night,  watched  by  but  few  eyes,  but  accompanied  by  the  keenest 
interest  and  admiration  of  those  who  did  watch  it.  I’iissages  of 
his  writings  may  be  preserved  in  collections ;  and,  among  natural 
curiosities  in  the  museum  of  man,  his  memory  must  assuredly  be 
included  as  the  greatest  consumer  of  laudanum  and  learning — 
as  possessing  the  most  potent  of  brains,  and  the  weiikcst  of  wills, 
of  almost  all  men  who  ever  lived. 

We  have  other  two  remarks  to  offer  ere  vre  close.  Our  first 
is,  that,  with  all  his  errors,  De  Quincey  has  never  ceased  to 
believe  in  Christianity.  In  an  age  w’hen  most  men  of  letters 
have  gone  over  to  the  sceptical  side,  and  too  often  treat  with 
insolent  scorn,  as  sciolistic  and  shallow,  those  who  still  cling 
to  the  gospel,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who  stands  con¬ 
fessedly  at  the  head  of  them  all,  in  point  of  talent  and  h'arning, 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tenets,  so  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evidences,  and  so  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  cause, 
of  the  blessed  hiith  of  Jesus.  From  those  awful  depths  of 
sorrow  in  which  he  was  long  plunged,  he  never  ceased  to  look 
up  to  the  countenance  and  the  cross  of  the  Saviour;  and  now', 
recovered  from  his  evils,  and  sins,  and  degradations,  w'c  seem  to 
see  him  sitting,  ‘  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.’  Would  to  God  that  others  of  his  class  w  ere  to  go,  and  to 
sit  down  beside  him  ! 

We  may  state,  in  fine,  that  efforts  are  at  present  being  made 
to  procure  for  Mr.  De  Quincey  a  pension.  A  memorial  on  the 
subject  has  been  presented  to  Lord  John  Russell.  We  need 
hardly  say,  that  we  cordiidly  wish  this  effort  all  success. 
A  pension  would  be  to  him  a  delicate  sunset  ray — soon,  possi¬ 
bly,  to  shine  on  bis  bed  of  death — but,  at  all  events,  sure  to 
minister  a  joy  and  a  feeling  of  security,  which,  during  all  his 
long  life,  he  has  never  for  an  hour  experienced.  It  were  but  a 
proper  reward  for  his  eminent  abilities,  hard  toils,  and  the 
uniform  support  which  he  has  given,  by  his  talents,  to  a  healthy 
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literature,  anil  a  spiritual  faith.  We  trust,  too,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  induced  to  couple  with  his  name,  in  the  same 
generous  bestowal,  another — inferior  indeed  in  brilliance,  but 
which  represents  a  more  consistent  and  a  more  useful  life. 
We  allude  to  Dr.  Dick,  of  Droughty  Yevry ;  a  gentleman  who 
has  done  more  than  any  living  author  to  popularize  science — to 
accomplish  the  Socratic  design  of  bringing  down  philosophy  to 
earth — who  has  never  ceased,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhale  moral 
and  religious  feeling,  as  a  fine  incense,  from  the  researches  and 
experiments  of  science  to  the  Eternal  Throne — and  who,  for  his 
laborious  exertions,  of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration,  has  been 
rewarded  by  poverty,  and  neglect,  the  ‘  proud  man’s  con¬ 
tumely,’  and,  as  yet,  by  the  silence  of  a  Government  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  succourer  of  every 
species  of  merit  in  distress.  To  quote  a  newspaper-wTiter,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  case,  ‘  I  know'  that  Dr.  Dick  has 
lived  a  long  and  a  laborious  life  w’riting  books  wdiich  have  done 
much  good  to  man.  I  know'  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  to 
sell  these  books  to  publishers,  at  prices  to  which  his  poverty,  and 
not  his  will,  consented.  I  know',  too,  that  throughout  his  life 
he  has  livi'd  with  the  moderation  and  the  meekness  of  a  saint, 
as  he  has  w  ritten  w'ith  the  w'isdom  of  a  sage  ;  and,  know  ing  these 
things,  1  w  ould  fain  save  him  from  the  death  of  a  martvr.’ 


Akt.  II. —  Tfu'  Village  Xotarg :  a  Romance  of  Hungarian  Life.  'I  raiis- 
latcd  from  the  Hungarian  of  llaron  Etitvus.  By  Otto  Wcnckstcrn. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  by  Francis  Pulszky.  Three  Vols. 
liOndon:  Longman  and  C’o.  18o0. 

Exgi.ani)  has  not  repaid  in  kind  the  generous  study  and  grace- 
lul  appreciation  ot  her  literature  by  the  Hungarians.  We  have 
leanicd  something  of  literary  names  from  SchedeTs  interesting 
‘  I  landbuch  der  L  ngrischen  Poesie,’  and  a  little  of  the  vigorous 
national  spirit  ol  Hungarian  poetry  from  the  translations  ol  Dr. 
Howring.  Mr.  ('oxe’s  recent  elegant  version  of  the  ‘  Silviludia 
1  oetica  of  Casimir  Sarbievius,  chaplain  to  king  Ladislaus  the 
^'ixth,  being  Irom  the  common  language  of  scholars,  can  hardly 
bo  called  an  addition  to  our  slight  acquaintance  with  the  indi¬ 
genous  intellectual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  soil.  Ihe  diili- 
cultics  of  the  Magyar  language,  w’hich  have  hindered  intellectual 
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reciprocity,  may  now  be  removed  by  the  presence  amongst  us  of 
so  manv  Hungarian  patriots  and  scholars.  ^Vc  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Fiilszky  for  a  pleasing  introduction  to  Hungarian  prose 
literature,  in  this  remarkable  production  from  the  pen  of  his 
gifted  and  accomplished  friend,  and  late  ministerial  colleague, 
the  Baron  Edtvds. 


Several  circumstances  of  personal,  political,  and  litcriu-y  interest 
deserve  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  an  English 
version  of  ‘  The  Village  Notary.’  Literature,  it  is  true,  gains 
little  from  the  excitement  of  party  politics ;  but  this  work  may  be 
considered  an  exception.  The  author  was  inspired  by  his  free 
political  asj)irations  to  exhibit  the  practical  defects,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  country  ;  and  though  he  failed  to  prove  that  abuse  of 
institutions  is  a  reason  for  their  overthrow,  he  aided  materially 
the  cause  of  social  progress,  by  pointing  out  the  injustice  and 
degrading  results  of  domination  by  class,  gain  much 

pleasing  information  from  his  lively  pictures  of  Hungarian 
manners;  and  though  his  political  sketches  are  tinged  with  doc¬ 
trinaire  views,  they  are  useful  in  exhibiting  the  working  of  the 
unreformed  self-governmental  institutions  of  Hungary,  and  in 
enabling  us  to  estimate  the  grand  aims  and  patriotic  spirit  of 
Kossuth  and  the  liberty  party. 

The  ftimily  antecedents  of  the  noble  author  were  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  liberal  ideas  in  his  mind.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  Edtvds  family  are  Magyar ;  but  though  in 
high  station  and  wealth,  they  were  hated  by  that  proud  and 
patriotic  race  for  their  subserviency  to  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  policy  of  that  dynasty,  from  the 
period  when  Hungary,  unfortunately  for  herself,  became  op¬ 
pressed  by  their  leaden  wx‘ight,has  unceasingly  been  to  centralize 
the  government.  The  sacrifices  of  blood,  and  treasure,  and 


national  progress,  w  hich  the  Hungarians  have  made  in  defence  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  arc  at  once  the  most  glorious 
and  melancholy  hicts  of  modern  history.  To  estimate  them  is 
not  no\v  our  purpose,  but  simply  to  point  to  them  as  facts, 
necessary  to  be  \veighcd  in  judging  of  the  state  of  Hungarian 
civilization,  in  comparison  with  the  other  free  nations  of  Europe. 
Sixty  years  ago  tlic  Hungarians  wxrc  tempted  by  fair  words,  but 
they  had  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  to  jirefer  their  ancient 
institutions  of  local  self-government ;  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
liberty  and  equality  propounded  by  the  amiable  Joseph,  the 
most  respectable  monarch  of  his  race,  failed  to  seduce  them  into 
bis  centralizing  plans.  By  the  tenth  article  of  the  compact  of 
1  dK),  not  a  grant,  but  a  solemn  recognition  of  very  ancient  rights, 
Leopold,  his  successor,  declared  that  Hungary  was  a  free  and 
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independent  nation  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  that  she  should  always  have  her  own  separate 
existence  and  constitution,  and  be  governed  by  kings  crowned 
according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs.  But  the  dark- 
minded  Francis — Tiberius  of  Austria,*  as  regardless  of  his  own 
oath,  as  of  the  compacts  of  his  predecessors,  daringly  violated  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  by  governing  w’ithout  a  parliament  from 
1811  to  1825.  The  reaction  of  the  French  revolution,  and  its 
wars,  was  serviceable  to  his  insidious  policy.  The  conservatism 
of  tyranny  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  *  It  w^as  thought,*  as  Mr. 
Puiszky  remarks,  ^  that  the  Hungarian  constitution  w  as  breaking 
up,  and  ready  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  wdth  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  Spain  and  Italy.’  The  Austrian  bureaucracy  had  sapped 
the  independence  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  they  hoped  to 
achieve  a  like  success  in  the  counties.  The  capital  had  gradually 
become  Germanized  in  language  and  feeling.  The  cabinet  of 
Vienna  ventured  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  without  consulting 
a  Diet,  Francis  and  his  ministers,  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of 
the  Hungarian  chancellor  Kohary,  proceeded  to  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  step  of  raising  taxes,  and  decreeing  a  large  levy  of  recruits. 
Violent  opposition  was  expected  from  the  counties;  commis¬ 
sioners,  armed  with  unlimited  pow’ers,  w^re  therefore  despatched 
into  the  provinces,  to  coerce  the  county  meetings  by  means  of  the 
military  force.  Happily,  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  country 
gentlemen  was  all  powerful !  The  government  was  compelled 
to  recall  its  illegal  decrees,  and  a  Diet  was  soon  afterw’ards  con¬ 
voked.  The  Baron  Ignaz  Eotvos,  grandfather  to  the  author  of 
‘  Tlie  Village  Notary,*  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners ;  hence 
the  hatred  of  his  name  by  the  people.  Ills  unpopularity  extended 
to  his  own  home ;  when  he  accepted  the  appointment,  his  w  ife,  a 
true  Magyar,  immediately  quitted  his  house. 

The  lather  of  Joseph  Edtvds,  an  able  diplomatist  of  his  day, 
and  in  high  favour  with  the  Austrian  court,  to  giuurd  his  son 
irom  the  liberal  ideas  which  then  found  favour  with  the  youth 
of  Hungary,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  republican  tutor. 
In  tlio  conspiracy  of  Bishop  Martinovich,  formed  and  crushed 

•  It  ii  to  be  hoped  that  some  honest  historian  may  have  the  courage,  and 
find  the  materials,  to  write  a  history’  of  this  reign,  for  the  edification  of  the 
admirers  of  the  ‘  paternal  *  system.  The  character  of  Francis  was  a  curious 
compound  of  the  tloomy  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  the  craft  and  cleverness  of 
Dmis  Philippe.  Ho  dismissed  one  of  his  most  distinguished  genei*als  for  the 
high  crime  of  being  a  Freemason.  Metternich  was  a  mere  machine  of  ofiicc 
during  his  rei^.  Francis  adopted  the  policy  of  tyaants,  by  taking  his  con¬ 
fidential  councillors  from  low’ly  stations.  Oliver  Daim  barber,  and  minister  to 
Dmis  XI.  of  France,  w-aa  the  prototype  of  the  Baron  Stift,  physician  and 
fiivourito  of  Irancis  of  Hnpsburg.  But  the  Emperor  had  many  favourites,  to 
keep  each  other  in  check,  and  to  mortify  the  aristocracy. 
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shortly  after  the  great  French  revolution,  Mr.  Pnizsinsky,  one  of 
the  leaders,  a  man  of  stern  patriotic  character,  was  one  of  the 
victims.  He  only  escaped  the  fate  of  his  five  friends  on  the 
iicalfold  of  Buda,  to  suffer  the  slow  living  death  of  eight  years’ 
imprisonment  in  Austrian  dungeons.  At  length  he  gained 
his  liberty,  but  domestic  misfortune,  added  to  his  past  sufferings, 
and  the  daily  spectacle  of  injustice,  soured  his  mind  and  rendereil 
his  manners  harsh  and  repulsive.  To  disgust  his  son  witli 
liberalism,  the  diplomatist  engaged  this  Spartan  spirit  as  a  tutor. 
Happily  the  diplomacy  failed,  for  the  generous  youth  first  re¬ 
spected,  and  then  loved  him  who  had  sufiered  so  much  for 
liberty. 

At  school  young  Eotvos  painfully  learned  the  unpopuhirity  of 
his  name.  Although  the  only  representative  of  the  aristocracy 
in  that  miniature  world,  the  boys  shunned  him.  His  grand¬ 
father  visited  the  school,  and  being  received  with  unmistakeable 
signs  of  disrespect  by  the  boys,  the  future  poet  was  told  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  traitor.  ‘  And  you  are  a  traitor  1’  added  they. 

*  You  arc  almost  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  you  cannot  spi  ak 
Hungarian — we  are  sure  you  will  be  a  traitor !’  These  things 
took  deep  root  in  his  young  mind.  He  soon  gained  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  school-fellows,  by  addressing  them  in  an  Hun¬ 
garian  oration,  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  atone  for  the 
faults  of  his  fathers,  by  becoming  ‘  liberty’s  servant  and  his 
country’s  slave.’ 

Years  rolled  on,  the  old  aristocratic  opposition  of  Hungary 
became  a  liberal  opposition,  and  Joseph  Edtvds,  now  a  man,  re¬ 
deemed  the  promise  of  his  boyhood.  The  liberal  party  became 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  was  headed  by  Count 
Szechenyi,  for  a  time  the  champion  of  equal  taxation  and  legal 
equality ;  but  latterly  he  became  more  conservative  in  his 
views,  and  narrowed  his  reform  policy  to  the  material  and  in¬ 
dustrial  improvement  of  the  country.  He  was  chiefly  supported 
bj  members  of  the  high  aristocracy — courtiers,  and  absentees, 
Kossuth  assumed  the  vacant  tribuneship,  and  gathered  around 
him  a  more  numerous  and  influential  party.  Taking  his  stand 
on  the  firm  ground  of  the  constitution,  and  on  the  very  letter  of 
the  law,  he  waged  unceasing  warfare  against  the  lawless  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  Viennese  bureaucracy.  He  was  supported  by  the 
gentry  and  middle  classes,  and  his  party,  while  they  advocated 
social  reforms,  insisted  on  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  country,  the  counties,  free  election 
of  civil  magistrates,  and  the  independence  of  the  boroughs. 
Joseph  Eotvos  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party.  ‘  lie  was 
imbued,’  says  Mr.  Pulszky,  ^  with  the  levelling  tendencies  of 
French  liberalism.  The  men  of  Edtvds’s  school  admired  the 
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theoretical  perfection  of  centnilization,  and  vied  with  the  Vienna 
party  in  their  aversion  to  the  county  institutions,  with  their 
assemblies  and  elections.  But  the  Austrian  Camarilla  wished  to 
establish  the  so-called  “  paternal  absolutism,”  in  the  place  of  tlie 
county  institutions ;  while  the  Eotvds  party  dreamed  of  a  free 
parliamentary  government.  His  party  considered  Hungary  as  a 
“  tabula  rasa and  they  endeavoured,  in  detiance  of  history,  to 
raise  a  new  political  fabric,  not  on  the  ground  of  written  law, 
but  on  the  treacherous  soil  of  the  law  of  nature.  It  was  chieiiv  com- 
posed  of  young  men  of  letters,  who,  full  of  spirit  and  ability,  were 
but  too  prone  to  discover  the  weak  and  faulty  parts  of  the  county 
government,  while  they  w’ere  unable  to  appreciate  its  practical 
soundness  and  its  salutary  influence.  This  circumstance  caused 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  elections,  and  to  look  down  upon  the 
struggles  and  contests  of  parliamentary  life.’  The  doctrines  of 
his  party,  consequently,  had  little  influence.  They  obtained  a 
newspa|)er,  but  failed  to  gain  converts  by  doctrinaire  articles. 
Baron  Edtvds  thereupon  wrote  a  novel,  ‘  in  which  he  put  toge¬ 
ther  a  variety  of  small  sketches  and  studies  from  nature,  and 
formed  them  into  one  grand  ]ucturc,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
caricaturing  the  political  doings  of  the  counties.’  Fortunately, 
‘  instead  of  popularizing  his  ideas,  he  popularized  himself,  and 
the  poet  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  politician.’  These  explanatory 
rem;u*ks  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  his  charming  work. 
His  graphic  pictures  of  Hungarian  manners  may  be  received  as 
such  without  shaking  our  faith  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  local 
institutions. 

Before  we  proceed  to  touch  on  the  literary  characteristics  of 
the ‘Village  Notary,’  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
some  facts  with  respect  to  a  point  on  which  there  have  been 
much  misstatement,  and  some  controversy,  in  Fiiigland.  The 
English  journals  in  the  service  of  V  ienna  have  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  Hungarian  struggle  was  one  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  system  of  class-oppression  and  domination  of  race. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  e  borrow  some 
interesting  facts  from  one  of  the  valuable  notes  which  Mr. 
Pulszky  has  appended  to  the  translation  of  his  friend’s  work : — 
‘  hatever  travellers  and  politicians  may  have  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  Hungary  has  not,  for  many  years  back,  known  any 
privileges  ot  race.  Her  social  and  legislative  distinctions  were 
founded  on  class  prtrilc^es,^  From  the  first  settlement  of  the 

*  ®  hope  this  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar  may  be  induced,  during 

his  honourable  exile^  in  Kngland,  to  devote  his  talents  to  make  us  better 
acquunted  with  the  intellect  and  institutions  of  his  noble  country.  He  will 
pennU  us  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  his  pirelace,  where,  speaking  of  the  ill* 
literairy  labours  of  his  friend  Kdtvos,  he  says  : — ‘Ariyw’here  but  ii» 
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Miigyars  in  the  country,  tlien^  was,  indocd,  a  distinction  between 
a  governing  and  a  governed  race.  Duke  Arpad  and  his  con¬ 
quering  companions  in  anus  were  free  ;  hut  the  Slowaks,  who 
opposed  him,  were  reduced  to  servitude.  The  number  of  serfs 
was  increased  by  the  frequent  predatory  excursions  into  Southern 
Germany,  Greece,  and  I  pjHT  Italy,  in  which  the  followers  of 
Ari>ad  indulged,  and  from  which  they  returned  with  treasxires, 
cattle,  and  captives.  The  latter  remained  as  bondmen  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  soil.  When  St.  Stephen,  the  first  King  of  Hungary,  in- 
auced  his  subjects  to  embrace  Christianity,  in  the  year  UKH),  all 
converts  w  ere  declared  freemen ;  but  all  heathens  w'ere  reduced 
to,  or  remained  in,  slavery.  Many  nationalities  were  emanci¬ 
pated,  while  part  of  the  original  Magyars  became  serfs.  In  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Hungarian 
peasant  had  ceased  to  be  a  serf.  He  was  merely  ‘  glebnc  ad* 
scriptus,’  and  bound  to  a  ‘  robot,’  that  is,  to  labour  for  tw’o  days 
in  each  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  In  return, 
from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  land  w  ere  ceded  to  him,  subject  to 
payment  of  tithes  to  tlie  Church,  and  the  landlord  cou\d  not 
remove  him  from  his  cessmt. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  ‘  robot  ’  w’as  increased,  and  the 
j>easant  wiis  compelled  to  give  one-ninth  of  his  harvests  to  his 
landlord  ;  but  he  w^as  exempted  from  military  service.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  when  the  country  was  afllicted  by  thf' 
incursions  of  the  Turks,  a  law'  was  ])asscd  compelling  every 
twenty  cessions  to  produce,  equip,  and  luaintain  in  the  field  one 
soldier  ;  and  the  men  w'ho  were  thus  raised  were  called  /iUssap'St 
from  /tuSf  tlxe  Hungarian  word  for  twtmty. 

In  1512  Cardinal  llakatsh.  Archbishop  of  Gran,  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Moslem  invaders.  The  peasantry  rt'sponded 
to  the  call,  but,  when  armed  and  in  numbers,  they  felt  their 
strength,  and  began  to  assert  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality, 
with  an  equal  distribution  of  property.  Stirred  on  to  action  by 
some  democratic  priests,  the  excited  peasantry  attacked  the  nobles 
and  the  Church.  The  insurrection  w  as  at  its  height  when  the 
franklins  and  magnates  assembled  under  the  leadershij)  of  John 
/apolya,  Voyewode  of  Transylvania,  afterwards  King  John,  and 
commenced  a  w  ar  of  extermination,  and  the  peasantry,  under  the 
command  of  George  Dozsa,  were  cvcmtually  rout(‘d  in  a  fierce 
battle  fought  near  Szegedin.  The  leaders  suffered  death  with 
cruel  torments,  and  a  Diet,  which  assembled  immediately  after 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  declared  that  the  jieasantry 
had  forfeited  all  their  rights.  They  w  ere  condemned  (td  pcf’^ 

I-ngland  and  France,  the  bread  of  literature  is  poverty  indeed.*  Alas? 
poverty  is  the  rule  of  England.  The  Buhvers,  Dickenses,  Macaulays,  are 
the  exceptions. 
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petuam  rtisticitateni,  that  is,  to  perpetual  serfdom  or  villainacfc. 
In  time  the  severity  of  their  punishment  was  practically  relaxed 
— they  returned  to  the  two  days’  robot,  but  this  was  rather  an 
indulgence  than  a  legal  right. 

‘In  1715,’  says  Mr.  Pulszky,  ‘occurs  the  first  introduction  of  a 
standing  army,  and  of  war-taxes.  The  landowners  refused  to  pay 
these  taxes,  because  they  protested  that,  as  they  were  the  proprietors 
of  the  land,  and  as  every  burden  on  the  peasant  was  a  burden  on  his 
landlord,  it  followed  that  all  that  the  peasants  paid  was  in  reality  ]>aid 
by  them,  and  that  to  tax  peasant  and  landlord  meant  no  more  than 
taxinj^f  the  latter  twice.  The  war-taxes  were  consecpiently  paid  by  the 
|K*asantry.  But,  as  these  taxes  rested  and  depended  on  the  tenure  of 
the  jK'asants,  the  Government  considered  itself  entitled  to  protect  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  landowners,  and  to  establish  them 
irrevocably  in  their  cessions.  In  1764,  the  Empress,  Maria  Theresa, 
proposed  a  law  to  the  Diet,  regulating  and  determining  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  peasantry.  The  Diet  found  fault  with  the  details  of  the 
bill,  and  rejected  it.  The  Empress  convoked  no  other  Diet,  but  devi- 
ating  from  the  course  of  the  law,  she  decreed  that  the  bill  should  be 
enforced  throughout  Hungary  by  means  of  royal  commissioners.  The 
estates  of  Hungary  demurred  against  this  decree,  not  only  because  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  were  utterly  impracticable,  but,  also,  because  the 
interference  of  royal  commissioners  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  Hungarian  magistrates  and  landed  proprietors.  The  Hungarian 
Chancery  and  the  Home  Office  supported  the  Diet  in  the  (picstion  of 
details,  because  it  was  impossible  to  make  one  rule  suffice  for  the  whole 
country.  One  councillor  only,  Mr.  Izdcnczy,  declared  that  the  thing 
could  be  done,  and  he  volunteered  to  prepare  the  code,  if  the  Empress 
consented  to  let  him  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  tokay  from  her 
cellars.  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  he  undertook  and  finished 
his  gigantic  task  in  the  year  1771.  His  code  was  that  very  year  intro¬ 
duced  throughout  Hungary,  under  the  name  of  Urbarium' 

That  work  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  cessions,  tenures, 
burdens,  and  local  rights  of  the  peasants  throughout  Hungary. 
It  was  provisionally  ratified  by  the  Diet  in  1790,  under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  future  revision.  The  revision  was  not  made  till  1839. 

‘  The  revised  work  was  far  more  liberal  than  the  Urharium  of  Maria 
rheresa ;  it  tended  to  equalize  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  peasants ; 
and  its  leading  principle  was,  that  in  no  single  case  the  condition  of 
lire  peasantry  should  be  harder  than  it  was  in  the  most  favoured  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  times  of  Maria  Theresa.  Exceptional  rights  were  thus 
made  general ;  emancipation  was  henceforth  possible,  and  attainable, 
even  by  common  energy  and  industry.’ 

Ihc  act  of  free  and  unfettered  emancipation  was  voted  by 
the  patriotic  Diet  of  1848,  on  the  motion,  and  by  the  influence 
of  Kossuth,  who,  while  he  abolished  all  dues  and  services  in¬ 
duced  the  Diet  to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  the  land- 
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owners.  Political  rights  previously  bt'longeil  only  to  the  nobles 
or  frec-mcn,  estimated  at  about  ()00,000.  The  privileges  of 
Hungarian  nobility  were  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  from  un¬ 
warranted  arrest,  exemption  from  corporal  punishment,  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
immunities.  Nobility  was  derived  by  descent  from  the  ancient 
freemen,  and  it  could  be  conferred  by  a  grant  of  royal  letters 
patent.  The  reformers  of  1848  abolished  the  odious  distinction, 
and  admitted  the  peasantry  to  political  rights.  In  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  Hungarian  ministry,  under  the  presidency  of  the  ill- 
fated  Count  Lajosh  Batthyanyi,  Baron  Edtvds  was  Minister  of 
Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  I^ulszky  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  subsequently,  the  able  diplomatic  agent 
of  his  government  in  England. 

The  story  of  the  ‘Village  Notary’  has  been  so  skilfully 
shaped  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  the  leading  features  of  Hun¬ 
garian  country  life.  The  leading  characters  of  the  romance 
arc  Jonas  Tcngelyi,  the  ‘  notarius,’  or  public  jirosecutor  of 
4'issarct,  in  the  Utopian  county  of  Takshony  ;*  Mr.  Rety,  Al 
I  span,  vice-lieutenant  or  sheriff  of  the  eounty,  an  office  of  great 
dignity  and  trust ;  Lady  Rety,  his  wife,  a  haughty  woman  of  high 
family ;  Adam  Catspaw,  their  fiscal,  or  family  attorney,  a  knave 
of  diabolical  stamp;  Balthasar  Vandory,  curate  of  Tissaret ; 
Paul  Skinner,  ‘judex  nobilium,’  or  district  justice;  Andreas 
Kenihazy,  his  clerk ;  and  Viola,  a  peasant  robber.  The  story 
opens  on  the  eve  of  the  triennial  elections,  when  the  whole  county 
is  involved  in  the  excitement  and  the  intrigues  attendant  on 
a  sharp  contest.  Skinner,  a  provincial  Justice  Jeffreys,  dreading 
that  the  unpopularity  of  his  name  may  do  him  disservice  at  the 
coming  election,  makes  extraordinary  exertions  to  deserve  the 
thanks  and  grateful  suffrages  of  the  electors,  by  apprehending 
VTola,  the  outlaw.  This  man  had  been  an  honest,  we«althy 
peasant,  but  the  curse  of  feudalism  made  him  a  robber.  The 
Hampden  of  his  village,  he  was  hated  by  the  fiscal  and  the 
justice.  Although  he  had  duly  performed  his  robot  for  the 
year,  he  receives  an  imperious  command  from  Lady  Rety  to 
provide  four  horses,  and  drive  her  to  the  county  town.  The 
young  wife  is  in  the  pains  of  maternity,  and  he  refuses  to  leave 
her ;  but  the  justice,  being  at  the  castle,  has  him  dragged  there 
by  force  and  Hogged.  Maddened  by  their  cruelty,  Viola  seizes 
an  axe,  and  fells  two  of  his  tormentors  to  the  ground.  The 
lorcst  of  St.  Vilmosh  and  an  outlaw’s  life  were  thenceforth  his 
only  resource.  Though  the  justice  fails  to  entrap  his  prey,  he 
nevertheless,  by  a  compromise  of  party,  secures  his  election. 

*  Hie  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  municipal  officers  and  their 
functions  in  (he  ‘  Eclectic  Review  ’  for  January,  p.  55. 
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Tengelyi  is  the  central  person  of  the  story.  A  stern,  liberal, 
justice-loving  man,  he  is  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  hated  by  the  change-dreading  franklins,  and  corrupt  ollicers 
of  the  district.  The  dramatic  interest  in  his  fortunes  is 
heightened  by  his  right  to  vote  at  the  election  being  questioned, 
his  enemies  demanding  that  he  shall  give  proofs  of  nobility — 
the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  olfcred  to  a  Hungarian  gentle¬ 
man.  He  returns  to  'J'issaret  only  to  find  that  he  has  been 
robbed  of  his  papers.  The  wicked  Lady  Kety  now  conies  pro¬ 
minently  on  the  scene.  Aware  that  \'andory,  the  curate, 
possesses  documents  which  could  disprove  her  husband’s  right  to 
his  estate,  she  and  Catspaw  conspire  to  steal  them,  and  they 
bribe  a  Jew  to  rob  the  notary’s  archives,  where  they  had 
been  removed  for  safety.  Viola,  in  the  concealment  of  a  wood, 
overhears  the  plot,  and,  to  repay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
notary  for  a  kindness  to  his  wife  and  children,  repairs  by  night 
to  the  village  to  give  warning  of  the  danger.  The  Je>v  obtains 
the  papers,  but  A  iola  regains  and  carries  them  off  to  his  forest 
lair.  This  well-intentioned  act,  however,  involves  all  parties  in 
increased  perplexity,  lly  the  treachery  of  an  associate,  \  iola’s 
retreat  is  discovered,  and  he  is  taken  by  the  ‘  posse  comitatus,’ 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  escapes. 
'I  hc  ])apers  fall  into  the  hands  of  Catspaw.  Viola,  however, 
determined  to  regain  them,  visits  the  Castle  ofTissarct  by  night, 
takes  the  papers  from  the  fiscal,  and,  in  a  moment  of  fury, 
murders  the  wretched  man.  Suspicion,  by  a  curious  chain  of  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances,  falls  on  Tangelyi,  and  he  is  arreste  d 
and  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder — for  a  spotless 
name  and  honourable  character  serve  a  man  little  at  the  haiuls 
of  the  Skinners  of  justice.  As  the  action  proceeds,  the  interest 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  explication  of  the  mystery  of 
\  andory's  papers,  and  the  story  of  his  generous  and  romantic 
renunciation  of  his  rights  to  the  Hety  estate,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  o!  the  wickedness  and  death  of  liady  licty.  Ihc 
innocence  of  'I'angelyi  is  finally  established,  by  the  generosity  of 
A  iola.  'rhe  outcast,  who  had  sought  shelter  and  an  honest  life 
in  a  remote  locality,  learns  the  ])erils  and  sufferings  of  his  bene¬ 
factor  ,  and  hastens  to  surrender  himself  to  justice.  His  evil  destiny 
attends  him  to  the  last ;  he  is  overtaken  and  shot  by  an  officer  of 
justice  before  he  can  accomplish  his  purpose,  but  he  lives  long 
enough  to  make  his  confession  and  free  the  innocent  notary. 
1  he  last  scenes  of  the  robber’s  career  are  powerfully  and  pathe¬ 
tically  written.  There  is  a  charming  love  episode  in  the  story 
of  Akosh  Kety,  the  sheriff’s  son,  and  Vilma,  the  gentle  daughter 
of  the  notary.  I  his  meagre  outline  can  only  convey  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  artistic  excellence  and  literary  beauty  of  Karon 
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Eotvos’s  romance.  One  or  two  extracts  may  give  some  colour 
to  the  sketch. 

'Fhe  following  passage  introduces  the  reader  to  the  interior  of 
a  Hungarian  manor-house,  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  visit  from  the 
noble  owner’s  cortes,  or  constituents.  Tt  will  make  him  ac- 
(piainted  with  one  or  two  ofhciul  dignitaries  of  the  good  old 
times  of  Hungarian  Toryism: — 

‘  The  Sheriff  llety,  Valentin  Kishlaki,  Mr.  Paul  Skinner,  the  justice, 
and  sundry  spectahiles'"  of  his  party,  were  smoking  their  pipes  in  the 
hall,  and  a  couple  of  poor  relations,  who  were  always  invited  on  such 
occasions,  filled  and  lighted  their  pipes  for  them,  and  made  themselves 
generally  useful,  to  show  their  deep  sense  of  the  honour  which  was 
done  to  them.  Mr.  Catspaw  stood  leaning  against  the  wall.  He 
looked  the  very  })icture  of  watchful  humility. 

‘This  company,  the  like  of  which  may  be  found  in  Hungary  every¬ 
where,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  election,  but  which  it  were  next  to 
impossible  to  discover  anywhere  else,*  consisted  but  of  a  limited  number 
of  individuals.  They  were  the  grandees  of  the  county  of  'fakshony. 

‘  The  man  who  first  attracts  our  attention  is  Valentin  Kishlaki,  the 
father  of  Kalman  Kishlaki,  whom  my  readers  had  already  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  on  the  Turk's  Hill.  The  good  old  man  offers  much  to 
love,  but  little  to  describe.  He  is  a  short  man,  and  withal  a  stout 
one;  his  hair  is  white,  his  cheeks  red.  He  has  a  good-natured  smile, 
.and  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes.  He  is  fond  of  telling  a  story  without 
an  end,  but  this  weakness  is  his  greatest  crime. 

‘Among  the  other  persons  in  the  sheriff's  hall,  the  most  rc.narkahlc 
arc,  doubtless,  Augustin  Karvay,  the  bold  keeper  of  the  county  house, 
and  Thomas  Shaskay,  the  receiver  of  the  taxes.  The  former  was  a 
Hungarian  nobleman  of  the  true  stain]);  bred  on  the  heath,  fagged  at 
school,  and  plucked  at  college.  The  insurrection  of  1809  afforded  the 
noble  youth  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  for  homi¬ 
cide,  which  were  supposed  to  be  astounding.  Hut  the  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  w'ar  nipped  Mr.  Karvay's  martial  honours  in  the  bud ; 
nor  does  history  record  any  of  his  deeds  of  bravery  and  devotion, 
excej)t  the  fact  that  he  left  his  regiment  at  the  commencom#*nt  of  the 
first  and  only  battle  in  which  that  gallant  body  took  |)art,  and  in  which 
it  was  routed ;  and  that,  regardless  of  the  fatigue  .and  toils  of  the  way, 
he  hastened  home  to  defend  his  household  gods  and  the  female 
members  of  his  family.  Hut  so  modest  was  Mr.  Karvay,  that  the 
slightest  allusion  to  this  act  of  unparalleled  devotion  was  observed  to 
cause  him  pain,  and  even  to  spoil  his  temper.  This  modesty  we  take 
to  l)e"a  proof  of  true  merit. 

‘Mr.  K.arvay*s  gall.antry,  or,  perha])s,  his  touching  modesty,  did 
aficrWiirds  so  much  execution  upon  the  heart  of  Lady  Katshflatty,  a 
young  widow’  of  fifty,  that  she  consented  to  bless  the  youthful  hero 
with  all  the  charms  and  gifts  of  fortune  which  her  years  and  her  late 
husband’s  prodigality  had  left  her.  The  blessing,  in  either  respect. 
Was  by  no  me.ans  very  great,  and  Mr.  Karvay  w.as  reduced  to  the 

•  Visit  US,  Huron  Edlvds,  w  hen  we  have  a  general  election  I 
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extremity  of  living  upon  his  wits,  which  in  his  case  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  the  lowest  degree  of  destitution,  but  for  the  good 
fortune  he  had  of  making  some  enemies  by  his  marriage  with  I^idy 
Katshflatty.  His  enemies  belonged  to  the  opposition  in  the  county; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  members  of  the  minority  ; — reason  enough 
for  the  party  in  power  to  take  him  up  ;  and,  under  the  sheriff  s  pro- 
tection,  Mr.  Karvay  was  suceessively  appointed  to  the  posts  of  Keeper 
of  the  County  House,  Captain  of  the  Haiduks,  and  Honorary  Juror, 
and  promoted  to  all  the  honours,  bustle,  and  emoluments  of  these 
resjK’Ctive  dignities. 

‘  Such  was  the  person  to  w  horn  Mr.  Thomas  Shaskay  was  bound  by 
the  ties  of  a  cordial  and  mutual  dislike.  The  two  men  seemed  to  be 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  hating  one  another.  Shaskay  was  a 
small  and  spare  man ;  his  face  reminded  one  of  an  old  crumpled-up 
letter,  his  hair  was  scant,  his  nose  sharp  and  long,  and  his  narrow 
forehead  covered  with  a  thousand  wrinkles.  Karvay’s  huge  bulk, 
mottled  face,  and  curly  black  hair,  were  in  bodily  opposition  to  this 
frail  piece  of  humanity.  Candour  was  Mr.  Karvay's  characteristic 
feature ;  indeed,  there  were  people  in  the  county  of  Takshony  who 
protested  that  the  gallant  captain  would  be  more  amiable  if  he  w  ere 
less  candid.  Now'  Shaskay  was  the  closest  man  breathing.  He  an- 
swered  relucUintly  even  to  the  simplest  questions.  Some  of  his  friends 
protested  that  his  closeness  and  secrecy  were  quite  out  of  place  ;  for 
that  Nature,  when  she  framed  him,  had  treated  him  as  druggists  do 
their  goods,  and  that  “  Poison”  was  as  distinctly  written  on  his  face 
as  it  ever  was  on  an  arsenic  bottle. 

*  Shaskay  liad  met  w  ith  many  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  his  life  ; 
but  so  great  was  his  strength  of  mind,  that  he  was  never  known  to 
allude  to  them,  and  least  of  all  to  his  greatest  misfortune,  which, 
however,  was  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  county.  AVhile  he  held 
the  office  of  receiver-general  of  the  district,  sundry  monies  which  were 
entrusteil  to  his  care  disappeared  ;  and  though  Mr.  Shaskay  protested 
that  the  money  was  stolen,  and  though  the  whole  county  believed 
him — nay,  though  no  one  had  the  least  doubt  that  Shaskay  (w  ho  said  it) 
lind  seen  the  thief  as  he  left  the  room — still  the  government,  grossly 
violating  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  of  the  country,  dismissed  the  un- 
fort\mate  receiver-general  from  his  office.  The  county  of  Takshony 
made  no  less  than  thirteen  petitions  in  his  favour,  but  the  worthy  man 
could  never  succeed  in  regaining  the  office,  of  which  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  to  the  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  nobility,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  only  derived  no  gains,  but  also  sacrificed  his  ow  n 
private  property  at  cards.  Put  so  great  is  the  virtue  of  a  truly  good 
man,  that  Mr.  Shaskay,  instead  of  joining  (as  might  have  been  sup- 
|M^sed)  the  opposition,  remained  faithful  to  his  politics  and  his  ]>arty, 
exerting  the  whole  of  his  infiuence  in  behalf  of  the  government  which 
had  trt*ated  him  so  unjustly. 

Mr.  Uety,  the  sheriflf,  stands  in  the  centre  of  his  own  hall.  He  is 
dressetl  in  a  blue  attila  with  silver  buttons,  his  boots  are  armed  with 
silver  spurs,  and  his  meerschaum  pipe  is  embossed  with  silver.  Hi^ 
thoughts  were  ot  the  approaching  election,  and  of  the  speech  which  h(‘ 
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intended  to  address  to  the  cortcs ;  but  the  brilliant  phrase  upon  which 
he  had  just  stumbled,  was  interrupted  by  a  distant  howling  and 
bellow  ing,  which  became  gradually  more  distinct. 

‘  “  Eljen  llety !  Eljen  Skinner !  Eljcn  the  liberty  of  Hungary ! 
llujh  ra  !”  and  similar  exclamations,  with  now'  and  then  a  curse, 

and  the  report  of  a  pistol,  resounded  through  the  village . 

The  vans  in  front  and  in  the  rear  were  ornamented  with  large  yellow 
flags,  with  suitable  mottoes,  such  as 

“  Rety  for  ever !” 

“  No  nobleman  will  condescend  to  build  streets  and  dykes !” 

and  mongrel  rhymes  in  the  following  fashion : — 

“  To  nay  no  taxes,  to  pay  no  toll ; 

To  be  exempt  from  the  muster-roll ; 

To  make  the  laws,  and  to  live  as  wc  can, 

Abusing  the  salt-prices : 

This  befits  a  nobleman.” 

‘  Every  nobleman  had  a  green  and  yellow  feather  stuck  in  his  hat  or 
kalpac  ;  these  colours  being  emblematical  of  the  hopes  of  their  own 
party,  and  the  envy  of  their  adversaries,  while  they  served  the  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  a  badge  of  recognition. 

‘  The  sheriff  advanced,  amidst  violent  cheering,  to  the  front  steps  of 
the  hall ;  the  mob  of  noblemen  shouting  Halljuk  !♦  formed  a  circle, 
and  the  notary  of  St.  Vilmosh  stepping  forward,  addressed  the  patron 
in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  pathos  ;  in  the  course  of  w'hich  the  words. 
Most  revered — Greece  —  Rome — Cicero — patriotism — singleness  of 
purpose — load-star  —  fragrant  flowers  —  forked  tongues  —  pyramids, 
and  steejde — were  neither  few’^  nor  far  between,  and  which  concluded 
with  an  assurance  of  the  unbounded  attachment  of  the  constituency  to  the 
illustrious  j)atriot  he  (the  orator)  had  the  supreme  honour  of  addressing, 
and  the  (quotation  of  “  Si  fractus  illabetur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient 
ruinaj or,  to  adopt  the  translation  of  the  w'hipper-in  of  the  Cortes ; — 

“  May  the  tulip-flowers  bloom  for  aye, 

And  Rety  be  our  sheriff  thisday !” 

‘  This  speech,  but  especially  its  conclusion,  called  forth  a  torrent  of 
applause ;  and  the  enthusiasm  reached  its  culminating  point  when 
Mr.  Rety,  as  usual,  assured  them  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  con¬ 
fusion — that  he  was  unprepared — that  this  was  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life — that  he  had  no  ambition,  but  that  it  api)eared  his  friends  of 
St.  Vilmosh  commanded  his  services,  and  that  he  was  always  the 
man  who - 

‘  The  assurance  that  Mr.  Rety  was  “always  the  man  who”  excited 
cheers  of  the  most  deafening  magnitude  from  his  audience ;  and  after 
the  whipper-in  had  informed  tlie  sheriff  that  but  one  thing  w’as 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the  noble  mob,  and  that  this  one  thing 
was  the  permission  to  kiss  Lady  Rety’s  hand,  the  crowd  uttered 
another  frantic  shout  of  “  Eljcn  !”  and  rushed  into  the  house. 

‘  A  sumptuous  repast  awaited  them  in  the  sheriff’ s  dining-room  and 
in  the  barn.  The  former  apartment  was  occupied  by  the  elite  of  the 

•  Hear,  hear. 
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cuin|)uny  ;  while  the  lower  precincts  of  the  burn  sheltered  a  less  select, 
though  by  no  means  a  less  noble,  party.  The  elite  feasted  on  four- 
nnd-twenty  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  with  Hungarian  champagne, 
tokay,  and  ices ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  eortes  tilled  their  noble 
stomachs  with  gulyashus  and  pdrkolt,  tarhonya,*  cream-cakes,  dump, 
lings,  roast  meats,  wine,  and  bnindy,* — ^  ol.  i.  pp.  110 — 125. 

After  dinner  a  select  committcc-mccting  of  the  noble  party 
takes  place  in  the  sheriff’s  dining-room.  Substitute  Smith  and 
Jones  for  Slatzanek  and  Kriver,  and  one  might  take  this  for  an 
English  sketch : — 

‘  “As  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Kriver,  “  you  arc  aware  of  my  zeal ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  1  will  keep  our  party  au  conrant  of  all  the  enemy’s 
manneuvres.’  ” 

‘  “  And  to  know  your  adversary's  plans  is  half  the  battle  !”  cried  the 
ihiron,  clapping  his  hands. 

‘  “  Oh  !  if  the  noblemen  in  the  county  were  all  like  my  own  tenants  !*’ 
cried  Slatzanek.  “  They  vote  with  me  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  lose  their 
farms.  They  arc  the  men  for  im  election  !  ” 

‘Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff,  and 
the  labours  of  the  committee  commenced  in  due  form  with  a  ])rovisional 
election  of  functionaries  :  Kcty  came  in  for  the  shrievalty  ;  Mr.  Kriver, 
the  recorder,  was  apjmintcd  his  Vice  ;  and  almost  every  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  present  obtained  the  promise  of  a  place,  either  for  himself  or  a 
friend.  This  done,  the  committee  directed  their  attention  to  the  means 
of  lighting  the  battle  of  the  real  election  ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  con- 
versiition  on  the  usual  electioneering  tactics, — the  favouring  of  a  class, 
the  kidnapping  of  electors,  and  the  devising  of  plans  for  the  especial 
annoyance  of  the  hostile  party,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  arrange  the 
ri'ception  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  was  to  conduct  the  election,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  impress  that  great  functionary  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Uety  party,’ — Ih.  pp.  137,  138. 

Space  forbids  (luotation  from  the  graphic  report  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  at  Tscrepesh,  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hantornyi,  the' 
liberal  candidate,  who,  by  the  w’av,  loses  his  election  from 
]mtronizing  the  purity-principle,  as  the  immaculate  men  ol  Col- 
cliestrr  would  say.  The  description  of  the  Hungarian  adoption 
ot  English  fashions,  and  of  worthy  Mr.  James  Bantornyi's  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  subject,  is  highly’  amusing. 

'I'he  reader  may  now  like  to  take  a  bird’s-eye  glance  at  a 
llungiu’ian  town.  The  capital  of  the  noble  county’  of  Takshony 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Dustbury  : — 

‘  Dustbury  is  the  chief  market-town  of  the  county  of  Takshony. 

•  (rult/ashu8  is  made  of  beef,  mutton,  and  bacon,  cut  in  sipiarcs  and 
stewed  wath  paprica,  or  Hungarian  pepper,  sj)ices,  and  onions.  Vt'rh>lt  is 
bt'i'f  cut  in  slices  and  roastenl,  with  paprica,  without  anv  gravy.  Tarhomja 

!"  or  pudding,  of  stale  dritnl  dough, 'fried  vViih  bacon  or 

txuletl  in  milk. 
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While  the  Greeks  of  old  built  their  cities  in  the  clclls  and  hollows  of 
rocks,  as  the  learned  tell  us,  we  are  informed  that  the  vagrant  nation 
from  which  we  are  descended  were  wont  to  settle  on  fertile  soil ; 
wherever  our  ancestors  found  luxurious  crops  of  grass  and  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water,  there  did  they  stop  and  feed  their  Hocks.  In  this  spirit 
they  made  tlieir  earliest  camp  at  Dustbury.  But  when  the  tents  gave 
way  to  houses,  the  luxuriant  green  of  the  pasturage  disappeared,  and 
the  fountains  of  sweet  waters,  which  invited  our  fathers  to  stay  and  rest 
on  their  banks,  stagnated,  and  became  a  vast  substantial  bog.  Still,  if 
you  look  at  the  streets  of  Dustbury  in  autumn,  and  if  you  take  notice 
(for  who  can  help  it  ?)  of  the  deep  cart-ruts  in  the  street,  you  must 
confess  that  Dustbury  does  indeed  lie  in  Canaan  ;  and  throughout  many 
weeks  in  every  year  even  the  least  patriotic  of  the  natives  of  Dustbury 
tind  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  leave  the  city.  The  houses  of 
Dustbury  arc  intersected  and  divided  by  a  variety  of  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys,  which,  by  their  intricacy,  are  apt  to  perplex  the  stranger  within 
her  gates.  They  have  a  striking  family  likeness.  Except  only  the 
council-house  and  a  few  mansions,  they  are  all,  to  a  house,  covered 
with  w'ood  or  straw  ;  and  so  great  is  their  uniformity,  that  the  very 
natives  of  Dustbury  have  been  known  to  make  awkward  mistakes.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said  of  the  modern  improvements  of  the  town, — 
such  as  the  public  promenade,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a 
subscription  ;  and  the  plantations,  containing  trees  (the  only  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood),  which  arc  protected  by  the  police,  and  which  left  off 
growing  ever  since  they  were  planted.  There  was  a  j)lantation  of  mul¬ 
berry-trees,  too  ;  but  it  dated  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  ; 
and  no  more  than  three  mulberry-trees  were  left  in  it  to  tell  the  talc  of 
departed  glory.  Next,  there  is  the  ])avcment,  which  a  French  tourist 
most  unwarrantably  mistook  for  a  barricade  ;  though,  for  the  comfort 
of  all  timid  minds,  be  it  said,  that  the  pavement  has  since  been  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  those  only  who 
enter  the  tow  n  in  a  carriage.  I  could  adduce  a  variety  of  other  matters 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Dustbury,  but  I  abstain  ;  and,  leaving  them 
to  the  next  compiler  of  one  of  Mr.  Murray’s  Handbooks,  1  introduce 
niy  readers  into  the  council-house  of  Dustbury,  and  the  lord-lieutenant’s 
apartments.* — Ib.  pp.  I7l — 173. 

Mr.  Sam  Weller’s  patriotic  exertions  to  ‘  hocus’  the  electors  of 
Eatansw  ill,  were  nothing  to  those  of  the  independent  freemen  of 
lakshony.  The  lord-lieutenant,  and  his  excellency’s  secretary, 
arc  the  parties  of  the  dialogue  : — 

^  ‘  “  Slatzanck  called  half  an  hour  ago,  lamenting  the  loss  of  two  of 
his  best  cortes.  They  were  stolen.” 

*  “  They  w  ere — what  ?” 

Stolen,  your  Excellency.  One  of  the  men  is  forest-keeper  to  the 
bishop.  He  is  a  powerful  fellow,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  strongly 
attached  to  his  party,  and  very  influential  in  his  way.  He  is  a  black. 
Hie  yellow  ])arty  surrounded  him  with  false  friends;  they  made  him 
^cad  drunk,  and  in  that  sUite,  in  which  they  keep  him,  they  take  him 
from  village  to  village,  with  the  yellow  flag  waving  over  his  head  ; 
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thus  showing  him  off,  and  making  believe  that  he  hud  joined  their 
party.  The  thing  happened  a  week  ago,  and  the  fellow,  fancying  that 
he  is  with  the  blacks,  shouts  “  Eljen !”  with  all  the  fury  of  drunken 
enthusiasm.  The  blacks  have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
rescue  their  leader,  and  three  noble  communities,  who  were  wont  to 
vote  with  the  bishop’s  keeper,  have  joined  Bantornyi's  party.  The 
other  man  is  a  notary  at  Palinkash.  They  have  put  him  down  to  a 
card-table,  and  whenever  the  wretched  man  thinks  of  the  election,  they 
cause  him  to  win  or  to  lose,  just  as  it  serves  their  turn  to  keep  him 
there.” 

‘The  lord-lieutenant  laughed.’ — lb.  pp.  175,  176. 

Here  is  a  slight  specimen  of  the  author’s  descrii>tivc  powers 
in  more  exciting  scenes.  A  false  companion  had  betrayed  the 
outlaw’s  retreat  to  the  officers  of  justice.  Susi,  his  devoted  wife, 
and  a  friendly  herdsman,  make  an  effort  to  give  A'iola  notice  of 
the  approach  of  his  enemies : — 

‘  It  was  dark  when  they  started.  The  weak  rays  of  the  new  moon 
w  ere  absorbed  by  a  dense  fog,  and  it  required  all  the  instinct  of  locality 
which  characterises  the  Hungarian  herdsmen  to  guide  them  over  the 
Must  plain,  which  offered  scarcely  any  marks  by  w  hich  a  traveller  might 
shape  his  course.  A  heap  of  earth,  the  gigantic  beam  of  a  w  ell  looming 
through  the  darkness,  the  remains  of  a  stack  of  straw,  a  ditch,  or  a  few 
distant  willows, — such  were  the  only  objects  which  might  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  and  even  these  were  few’  and  far  between.  But  the  Gulyash* 
drove  his  horses  on,  without  once  stopping  to  examine  the  country 
round  him,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  galloping  along  on  a 
broad  smooth  road ;  and  the  very  horses  seemed  resolved  to  do  their 
best.  They  tore  aw’ay  as  though  they  w’ere  running  a  race  with  the 
dragon  of  the  wizard  student,  while  Ishtvan  (Stephen),  tlourisliing  his 
whip,  more  in  sjwrt  than  because  it  was  w’anted,  called  out  to  them, 
“  Vertshc  ne  !  Sharga  ne !  Don’t  they  run,  the  tatoshes !  f  They  are 
the  best  horses  in  Hungary  !  ” 

‘Willows  and  hills,  well-beams,  and  straw’-stacks,  passed  by  them  ; 
the  manes  of  the  horses  streamed  in  the  breeze  ;  tbc  Gulyash,  witli  his 
bunda  thrown  back,  and  his  shirt  inflated  with  the  air,  sat  on  the  box 
as  if  he  were  driving  a  race  witli  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm.  The  horses 
galloped  away  as  if  the  soil  were  burning  under  their  hoofs. 

Fear  nothing,  Susi !  ”  cried  the  Gulyash  ;  “  w’c  are  there  before 
that  cursed  thief  of  a  jiulge  has  left  his  house.  Vertshe  ne  !  ’  And 
Susi  sighed,  “  Gotl  grant  it !  ” 

Gonfound  him,  if  w’e  arc  too  late.  But  now'  tell  me,  Susi,  on  your 
soul,  did  you  ever  ride  in  this  way  ?  ” 

‘  “  Never !  ”  said  she. 

*  “  1  believe  you.  Sharga  ne  !  Don't  be  sad,  Susi ;  we've  saved  the 
belter  part  of  the  road.  At  St.Vilmosh  we  ll  call  upon  the  Ishi- 


*  .\  herdsman  of  horneil  cattle. 

^  I  he  magic  horse  of  Hungiurian  legend. 
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kosh.*  lie’ll  give  us  a  dish  of  Gulyashush  ;  and  if  he  has  not  got  it, 
he’ll  find  a  filly,  and  kill  it  for  our  supper.” 

‘  Suddenly  the  horses  jumped  aside,  and  stood  snorting  and  pawing. 

‘  “  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  cried  the  Gulyash,  seizing  his  whip.  “  What 
is  it  ?  Sharga  !  Vertshe  !  I  see !  ”  added  he,  as,  straining  his  eyes 
in  the  darkness,  he  saw  a  wolf,  which  had  crossed  the  road,  and  which 
stood  a  few  yards  oflf.  “  Poor  things  !  the  venntn  have  frightened  them. 
Never  mind.  Go  your  way  to  Kishlak,  you  confounded  beast !  where 
the  dogs  will  tear  the  skin  off  your  cursed  bones.  I  trust  Peti  has  kept 
out  of  its  way ;  though,  after  all,  there’s  not  much  danger.  The  very 
wolves  won’t  eafan  old  gipsy.  They  are  a  tough  race.” 

‘  Susi’s  anxiety  for  Peti’s  safety  \vas  far  from  yielding  to  the  learned 
remarks  of  the  Gulyash,  but  she  was  soon  relieved  by  hearing  the 
gipsy’s  voice.  lie  called  out  as  they  overtook  him  on  the  road.  They 
stopped,  and  he  took  his  seat  on  the  cart.  “  We  are  sure  to  be  in 
time,”  said  he ;  “  the  Garatsh  road,  on  which  the  justice  travels,  is  as 
hea^’y  as  can  be.” 

‘  “  I  have  no  hope  since  I  saw  the  vermin,”  said  Susi,  sadly ;  “  they 
tell  me  it  bodes  one  no  good.”  .  .  . 

‘They  hurried  on  in  silence,  whilst  the  fog  grew  dense,  and  the  sky 
blacker  than  before.  No  trace  was  left  of  either  willows,  mounds, 
stacks,  or  w’cll-beams ;  still  they  pressed  forward  until  the  splashing  in 
water  of  the  horses’  hoofs  stopped  their  progress. 

‘  Peti’s  fears  were  but  too  well  founded.  The  place  where  they  halted 
was  under  water.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 34. 

They  were  too  late.  From  the  powerful  description  of  the 
storming  and  capture  of  the  robber’s  retreat,  we  can  only  bor¬ 
row  one  brief  passage  : — 

‘  The  two-fold  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  fog  w'as  still  more 
increased  by  the  deep  shades  of  the  forest.  The  wind  of  autumn 
Nvhistlcd  among  the  dry  leaves,  and  moaned  in  the  upper  air  like  a  deep 
sigh  of  unspeakable  woe.  The  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven*  broke  the 
stillness  at  intervals,  and  the  birds  that  lived  in  the  forest  awoke  and 
flapped  their  heavy  wings.  Viola  stood  in  the  doorw'ay  of  the  hut. 
His  soul  was  sorrow  ful,  even  unto  death.  The  night,  the  silence,  the 
loneliness  of  the  place,  the  companions  of  his  exile,  all  contributed  to 

•  The  Tshtkash  arc  persons  entrusted  with  the  care  of  horses  in  j)asturagc. 
Like  the  Gulyash  and  KanaZf  or  swine-herds,  they  are  a  fierce  and  indomi- 
Uihle  race,  inured  to  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  the  late  war, 
the  Tshikosh  were  formidable  enemies  to  the  Austrian  cavalry,  whom  they 
jiulled  down  with  a  peculiar  whip,  consisting  of  a  short  handle,  with  a  long 
leather  thong  and  a  leaden  bullet  at  the  enu  of  it,  and  which  they  used  as  the 
South  American  hunters  do  the  lasso.  In  one  of  the  skirmishes,  on  the  Theiss,  a 
Tshikosh  was  taken  prisoner.  The  poor  fellow  was  ordered  to  be  shot,  and 
the  humane  Austrian  commander  desiring  to  amuse  himself,  asked  the  prisoner 
to  give  him  a  specimen  of  his  skill.  The  man  consented,  if  the  colonel  would 
lend  him  his  horse  for  a  few  moments.  The  horse  was  placed  at  his  service, 
and,  (piick  as  lightning,  the  Tshikosh  was  mounted,  and  scouring  along  the 
plain,  making  the  most  contemptuous  gestures  of  adieu  to  his  bewildered  cap- 
tors.  He  made  his  escape. 
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add  to  his  prief.  He  thought  of  the  days  of  his  ha])])incss.  When 
the  work  in  the  field  was  over,  when  the  long  winter  nights  canic  on, 
he  used  to  sit  by  his  own  fireside,  fondling  his  boy  on  his  knee,  and 
gazing  on  Susi,  who  moved  her  spindle  with  untiring  zeal.  What 
though  mists  covered  the  land,  hiding  the  manor-house,  the  huts,  the 
church,  and  the  banks  of  the  Theiss, — he  cared  not.  The  powers  of 
Nature  cannot  affect  the  happiness  in  man’s  heart :  it  is  man  alone  who 
can  destroy  it.  And  his  happiness  was  destroyed.  “  I  was  humble  and 
inoffensive,”  said  he ;  “  and  yet  they  did  not  spare  me.  I  did  my 
duty  ;  indeed,  I  did  more  than  my  duty.  I  obeyed  when  they  com¬ 
manded  ;  I  took  my  hat  off  when  I  met  them;  I  fiiwned  upon  them 
like  a  dog  ;  I  >vould  have  kissed  their  feet,  to  induce  them  to  leave  Susi 

and  my  child  alone,  to  leave  my  house  alone,  and  yet  - ”  Viola 

remembered  again  all  the  insults  he  had  suffered.  He  recollected  how 
they  would  have  forced  him  to  leave  his  wife  in  her  hour  of  sorrow ; 
how  they  dragged  him  through  the  village  ;  how'  Skinner  gave  orders 
to  tie  him  to  tlie  whipping-post ;  how  he  seized  the  axe,  and  turned  its 
edge  against  the  head  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  how  the  blood  filled 
him  with  horror.  He  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.’ — Ih.  pp.  4‘i — 44. 

'Flic  trial  of  Viola  is  an  admirable  description,  a  painful  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  injustice  and  atrocities  at  times  committed  in  the 
name  of  law,  maintained  by  the  spirit  of  caste.  The  Statarium 
was  an  exceptional  court,  composed  of  seven  judges,  who  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  robbery  and  arson  committed  in  the 
county,  provided  the  culprit  w  as  taken  in  fayranti  deUcto,  or  in 
coniinua  pn'secutionc.  There  was  no  appeal,  and  the  culprit,  if 
convicted,  was  hanged  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  horrible  abuse,  for 
persons  on  the  most  flimsy  evidence  were  put  to  death  for  offences 
which  the  law’  courts  would  have  punished  w  ith  short  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  Statarium  w’as  a  cherished  institution  with  the  old 
Hungarian  Tories.  It  is  surprising  that  our  poacher-hunting 
squirarchy  did  not  long  ago  import  it  into  England. 

The  solitude  of  Viola,  the  repentance,  the  struggles  betw  een 
love  and  duty,  his  generous  sacrifice,  and  his  death,  are  inex¬ 
pressively  touching.  The  closing  scene  of  his  heart-broken  wife, 
the  gentle-loving  ousi,  is  told  wdth  pathetic  simplicity  : — 

‘  Susi  w  as  anxiously  waiting  for  her  husband's  return  when  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  her.  It  came  upon  her  like  lightning  :  she  fell, 
and  lay  in  a  death-like  swoon.  AVhen  she  returned  to  consciousness, 
she  arose  and  went  to  the  graves  of  her  children,  w’hich  w’ere  for  the 
first  time  covered  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring.  She  knelt  dowTi 
and  took  her  leave  of  all  that  remained  of  her  loved  ones  ;  and,  having 
done  this,  she  consented  to  accompany  the  Mother  Liptaka  to  Tissarct. 
She  asked,  as  a  favour,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  house 
which  she  and  her  husband  formerly  inhabited.  Akosh  Kety  had  the 
house  repaired,  and  everything  arranged  as  it  was  w’hen  Viola  w'as  an 
honest  and  thriving  jK'asant.  It  was  there  Susi  lived,  lonely  and  soli- 
tary,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  never  leaving  her  room  except  by  night. 
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After  sunset  she  would  po  to  the  Turk’s  Hill,  where  she  remained  till 
luorning  dawned  on  the  far  plain. 

‘  Some  months  passed  in  this  manner.  Akosh  and  Vilma  (now  his 
lovinp  wife)  were  walking  on  a  fine  evening  in  June  to  the  Turk’s 
Hill,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  female  voice,  singing  the  words  of 
the  psalm  : — 

**  Oh  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given, 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 

That  1  might  cleave  the  vaults  of  heaven, 

And  fiee  away,  and  be  at  rest !  ” 

Vilma  knew  the  singer. 

‘  Eiirly  next  morning,  when  the  peasants  went  to  their  work  in  the 
fields,  they  found  a  woman  lying  on  her  face,  close  to  the  Turk’s  Hill, 
on  the  spot  where  Viola  had  breathed  his  last. 

‘  They  tried  to  wake  her,  but  they  could  not.  Susi  slept,  never  to 
wake  again  !  ’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  238,  239. 

‘  The  “  Village  Notary”  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  In  the 
frame- work  of  his  story,  the  author  has  displayed  rare  artistic 
skill.  It  is  compact  and  classic  in  its  regard  to  the  unities,  and 
the  action  moves  with  dramatic  rapidity  and  force.  It  unites 
the  constructive  perfection  of  Fielding  with  the  life-like  colour¬ 
ing  of  AV alter  Scott.  Were  we  disposed  to  criticise  in  detail,  we 
might  object  to  the  severe  application  of  poetic  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  Lady  Rety’s  crime.  If  designed  as  a  lesson  against 
moral  cowardice  and  pride,  justice  is  partial;  for  Rety,  the  coward, 
escapes,  nay,  rather  is  rewarded  by  the  terrible  punishment  which 
falls  on  his  guilty  wife.  The  small  value  of  the  stolen  papers  is 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  tragical  results  they  have  in  the 
action  of  the  story.  In  this  respect,  the  art-merit  of  the  romance 
has,  doubtless,  sufi’ered  from  contact  with  the  political  elements. 

In  peopling  the  fair  creation  of  his  rich  fancy,  Joseph  Edtvds 
rather  gives  the  picturesque  than  the  psychological  traits  of 
character.  He  has  a  happy  facility  of  producing  striking  efl’cets 
by  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil.  The  contrast  in  the  natures  of 
lengelyi  and  the  Curate  are  briefly  and  graphically  presented  in 
the  following  sentences  : — 

‘  Tcngclyi  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  though  his  thin  locks  sprinkled 
with  flukes  of  grey,  and  the  deep  wrinkles  with  which  Time  has 
marked  his  forehead,  would  cause  you  to  think  him  older ;  but  then 
he  is  like  a  sturdy  oak,  with  gnarled  roots  and  branches  bearing 
witness  to  its  age,  while  its  leaves  are  still  fresh  and  green,  and  show 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  hearty  life  in  it.  Tengelyi’s  manly  form 
and  erect  bearing  under  his  silvery  locks,  and  his  shining  eyes  beneath 
his  wrinkled  forehead,  bespeak  him  at  once  as  a  man  whom  lime  has 
not  broken,  but  steeled, — and  who,  like  colours  that  have  seen  many  a 
battle-field,  in  the  course  of  years,  had  lost  nothing  but  his  ornaments. 

*  The  man  who,  sitting  at  Tengelyi’s  side,  counts  the  petals  of  a 
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riowcr,  while  his  eyes  arc  directed  to  the  blue  mountain-tops  of  Tokay 
lotiminj'  in  the  distance,  appears  still  more  advanced  in  a^je,  and  his 
mild  and  regular  features  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severity 
which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Tengelyi’s  face.  That  face 
exhibits  the  traces  of  fiery  passions  and  fierce  contentions,  which, 
though  soothed  into  oblivion,  might  still  under  circumstances  break 
forth  afresh ;  while  Vandory's  features  might  be  likened  to  a  clear  sky, 
on  which  the  passing  storm  has  left  no  trace.  Vandory's  appearance 
needs  no  aid  from  his  clerical  dress  to  inform  you  that  you  accost  one 
of  those  men  whom  God  has  sent  to  represent  his  mercy  upon  earth. 
The  notary’s  bearing  show’s  an  honest  man,  w’ho  had  but  little  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  w  orld, — while  Vandory  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the  old 
adage,  that  virtue  is  its  ow'n  rew’ard,  even  in  this  w’orld  of  ours.’ — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

Tangclyi,  though  the  centre  figure  of  the  story,  is  not  the  first 
character,  either  in  interest  or  execution.  lie  is  a  skctcli  rather 
than  a  portrait ;  he  wants  ideality,  and  we  fancy  w  e  can  trace 
something  of  the  stern  Pruzsinsky, — not  the  young  ardent  repub¬ 
lican  lover  of  justice,  but  the  wearied,  w^orn-out  martyr  to  the 
oppression  and  injustice  of  the  world.  Viola,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
is  a  finished  w’ork,  perhaps  something  too  ideal  in  its  proportions. 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  sacrifice  of  self,  which  ennobles  the 
character.  The  much-suffering,  devoted  Susi  has  been  drawn, 
too,  w  ith  a  graceful  touch.  The  author  gives  some  indications  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  comic  points  of  character,  lie  has  con¬ 
siderable  mastery  over  pathos  and  satirical  humour ;  but  his 
honest  indignation  against  the  social  injustice  of  his  country  too 
often  breaks  forth  in  irony. 

The  style  is  elegant  and  forcible ;  the  dialogue  thoughtful  and 
sparkling.  It  exhibits,  with  remarkable  clearness,  some  of  the 
national  peculiarities  of  the  author’s  countrymen,  and  particularly 
in  the  dialogues  of  the  peasants  the  orientalism  which  tinges 
the  thought  and  characters  of  the  Magyars.  The  romance  has 
been  neatly  and  idiomatically  rendered  into  English.  The 
story  is  refined  and  spiritualized  by  a  pervading  tone  of  philoso¬ 
phic  reflection : — 

‘  Most  musical,  most  melancholy !’ 

Hut  the  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  Baron  Edtvds’s  work  is 
the  manly,  generous  sympathy  he  expresses  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  His  genial  heartiness  of  feeling  for  suffering  humanity 
gives  a  moral  dignity  to  the  w’^ork  wdiich  must  impress  and  chiu*!!! 
every  reader. 

tiction  has  often  been  serviceably  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
social  and  political  progress  ;  but  as  it  can  give  no  trustworthy 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  it  can  never  be  admitted  into  the  van- 
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guard  of  truth.  A  fiction  may  render  service  to  truth,  by  the 
exposition  of  fiicts  in  a  familiar  and  impressive  form ;  but  with 
knowledge  of  the  deceptive  effects  of  colour,  it  never  can  be 
received  as  unquestionable  evidence.  Political  deductions,  based 
on  the  glowing  parti-coloured  facts  of  fiction,  should  be  rejected 
by  every  man  who  has  the  ability  to  exercise  his  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties.  The  fiction  disguising  error,  may  often  deceive  the  super¬ 
ficial  mind,  but  when  it  conveys  truth,  it  can  never  convince  the 
truth-seeker  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence.  If  fallacy  can  lurk 
in  the  open  fields  of  ever-watchful  philosophy,  how  much  more 
easily  can  it  hide  itself  amongst  the  groves  and  the  flowers  of 
innigination. 

Baron  Edtvds  wrote  his  romance  purposely  to  ridicule  the 
local  institutions  of  Hungary.  He  docs  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  all  his  statements  infer  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  a 
parliamentary  centralization,  in  substitution  for  the  local  institu¬ 
tions  of  self-government.  Now,  while  we  accept  the  interesting 
pictures  of  domestic  manners,  while  wc  receive  gratefully  his 
exposure  of  the  wrongs  and  injustice  inflicted  on  his  countrymen 
— for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice  is  not  Hungarian,  but 
the  w’orld’s — vtq  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
facts  to  justify  the  conclusions ;  and  wc  must  lend  our  aid  to 
expel  a  delusive  fallacy  wdiich  runs  riot  in  the  flower-garden  of 
the  poet’s  fancy.  It  is  a  romantic  argument,  d  dicto  secundum 
quid  ad  dictum  simplicitcr  ;  the  pet  sophism  of  ardent  political 
theorizers,  who,  disenchanted  by  the  first  glance  at  institutions 
decaying  and  despoiled  by  the  ravages  of  time,  and  man’s  in¬ 
justice  and  inhumanity,  soar  aloft  till  they  lose  themselves  in 
aery  commonwealths. 

Hungary,  in  the  various  ages  of  her  eventful  history,  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  the  common  share  of  the  strong  man’s  selfishness, 
injustice,  and  oppression.  Her  fertile  plains  have  been  desolated 
and  neglected,  and  her  gallant  people  kept  back  in  the  march  of 
civilization  ;  but  she  has  always  kept  alive  the  torch  of  liberty. 
If  she  has  been  backward  in  the  development  of  her  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  she  has  always  kept  the  sacred  flame  burning  when  it 
was  extinguished  in  more  materially- favoured  lands.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  vitality  which  the  institutions  of  Hungary  have  retained 
through  ages  of  Jiggression,  and  invasion,  and  domestic  convul¬ 
sions,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of  history. 
It  affords  the  materials  for  the  most  important  inquiry  to  which 
the  political  thinker  can  direct  his  study ;  it  is  a  subject  of  un¬ 
equalled  interest  for  Englishmen.  How  comes  it  that  liberty — 
liberty  at  least  proportioned  to  the  ideas  of  the  .age — though 
crushed  in  other  countries,  has  always  lived  in  England  and 
Hungary?  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  isolated  position,  for,  if 
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England  owes  something  to  her  insular  form,  isolated  Hungarr 
was  through  centuries  the  prey  of  fierce  invaders.  The  influence 
of  clime  cannot  explain  it ;  neither  can  the  vigour  of  race,  for 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  offshoot  flourishes  freely,  the  ancient 
Teutonic  stock  is  ground  down  and  enfeebled  by  tyranny.  There 
is  but  one  obvious  and  satisfactory  explanation,  that  England  and 
Hungary  have  in  all  times  preserved  the  fundamental  safeguardsof 
freedom  which  other  nations  surrendered  or  lost — the  great  lihertv- 
preserving  principle  of  self-government — not  the  self-government 
of  intellectually  refined  theory,  but  the  plain  practical  extension  of 
the  rule  of  the  family  to  the  rule  of  the  commonwealth — that  ever? 
man  must  know  better  how  to  manage  his  own  affairs  than  any 
other  man  can  know  how  to  manage  them  for  him.  Imperfections 
must  mar  the  fairest  social  edifice  which  the  hand  of  man  can 
rear ;  for  the  human  understanding  is  frail.  The  tyranny  of  tlie 
strong  man,  the  power  of  class  rule,  may  crush  the  weak  and 
degrade  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water  from  his 
birthright ;  but  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  institutions  cannot 
justify  their  overthrow,  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  ot  history, 
llaron  Edtvds  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  could 
not  commit  the  barbarism  of  pulling  down  the  Parthenon,  hnt,  to 
be  consistent  in  his  political  theories,  he  should  raze  it  to  reform  it. 

Many  reasons  may  be  stated  in  explanation  of  the  anonndy 
that,  while  Hungary  retained  free  institutions  of  remarkable 
vigour,  millions  of  her  people  groaned  under  an  oppression, 
more  than  realizing  the  accumulated  agonies  which  the  poet 
enumerates  as  the  fruits  of  social  injustice,  in — 

‘  The  whips  and  scorns  o'  th’  time,  . 

Til'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  depis’d  love,  the  law’s  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th*  unworthy  takes.’ 

I 

The  Magyar,  though  brave  and  free-spirited,  still  retains  some 
of  the  constitutional  sluggishness  of  his  Scythian  forefathers. 
The  old  Hungarian  saying,  that  their  ancestors  left  their  Eastern 
homes  in  search  of  a  country  where  the  sun  rose  late,  and 
allowed  them  to  sleep  longer  than  they  could  in  their  former 
abodes,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  point  even  in  these  busy  times. 
Ihis  national  immoveability  was  both  in  favour  of  and  against 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  may 
have  strengthened  this  tts  inertias  of  character,  by  giving  the 
means  of  easy  subsistence,  and  thereby  removing  the  first  cause 
of  discontent.  M  e  have  already  shown  ho\v  class  domination 
arose  and  was  maintained.  ^lammon-worship  and  the  sordid 
selfishness  of  a  dominant-class  cursed  the  peasants  of  Hungary, 
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u  they  have  cursed,  and  are  now  destroying  England.  Are  there 
no  other  ‘  frec-men  ’  in  the  world  who  speak  of  ‘  haszontallan 
paraszt’ — worthless  peasants?*  Have  we  no  Newcastles  who 
talk  of  doing  what  they  like  with  their  own,  or  Ilarewoods  for¬ 
bidding  their  cottagers  to  marry?  Hungary  had  no  free  press 
to  raise  public  opinion  against  oppression,  or  to  lash  the  ojipressor. 
Feudal  bonds  were  tightened  by  the  constant  dread  of  foreign 
invasions,  which  desolated  the  country  for  centuries ;  and,  though 
oppression  was  not  the  soundest  policy  to  teach  a  peasantry  to 
defend  their  country,  we  may  blame,  but  cannot  wonder,  since 
the  ruling  classes  of  England  have  yet  to  learn  that  justice,  and 
not  coercion,  is  the  way  to  win  a  people’s  love.  But,  above  all 
things,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unceasing  and  insi¬ 
dious  attacks  which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  made  on  the  ancient 
independence  and  liberties  of  Hungary,  deepened  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  dominant  classes,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  left 
them  little  leisure  for  thoughts  of  reform,  and  less  desire  to 
attempt  it.  Let  the  hireling  scribes  of  despotism  boast  as  they 
may  of  the  materialistic  benefits  Austria  has  conferred  on  her 
provinces,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  independent  Hungary 
was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  social  progress  of  other  nations  by 
the  perfidious  policy  and  perjury  of  her  Austrian  kings.  Eman¬ 
cipation,  education,  industrial  improvement,  all  were  sacrificed, 
and  all  but  forgotten  in  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  from 
the  attacks  of  the  centralizing  bureaucracy.  Can  any  man  of 
observation  feel  surprised  that  from  such  elements  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  social  discord,  the  Retys,  the  Krivers,  and  the 
Skinners,  were  formed,  and  that  the  forests  were  peopled  with 
the  Violas,  rendered  desperate  by  petty  tyranny  and  misrule  ? 
Englishmen,  groaning  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  unequal 
and  oppressive  taxation,  exacted  for  the  benefit  of  a  ruling  class, 
perhaps,  think  the  robot  of  the  Hungarian  peasant  a 
burthen  at  least  tolerable ;  and  though  they  may  demur  to  the 
flogging  of  stubborn  horse-owners,  they  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
judicial  indecorum  of  Mr.  Judex  Skinner,  who  witness  the  justices* 
justice  of  the  game-preserving  squirarchy,  and,  too  frequently, 
the  alder manization  of  justice  on  burghal  benches.  The 
purchase  of  freemen,  and  the  abduction  of  drunken  noblemen, 
were  not  peculiar  to  Hungary.  We  have  our  Sudburys  and  our 
Harwiches,  our  Horshams  and  our  ’long-shore-men  of  London  ; 
but  we  shall  in  time  get  rid  of  these  foul  things  without  razing 
the  constitution. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  reader  of  the  *  Village 

*  Kossuth  turned  this  contemptuous  epithet,  with  admirable  effect,  against 
those  who  used  it. 
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Notary  ’—doctrinal  or  practical — ^whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
feeling  of  abhorrence  of  class-legislation  and  centralizing  despot¬ 
ism,  ^1  must  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the  master-policy  of  Kos¬ 
suth  and  the  patriot  Hungarians  of  1848,  who  gave  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  noble  fabric  of  the  venerable  constitution  of  Hun¬ 
gary — as  old  nearly  as  the  Magyar  settlement,  by  the  abolition  of 
all  class  distinctions,  and  the  admission  of  all  to  an  equality  of 
law  and  justice.  How  sad  the  reflection,  that  in  the  hour  of 
Hungary’s  greatness,  the  perjurer  and  the  robber  have  stolen 
away  her  birth-right!  But  the  proud  spirit  of  that  gallant  race, 
which  bore,  without  breaking,  the  crushing  weight  of  domestic 
oppression,  surely  cannot  long  be  curbed  by  foreign  chains. 
The  people  who  have  just  shaken  off  the  last  link  of  feudal  ser¬ 
vitude,  are  not  of  the  clay  which  foreign  tyrants  can  mould  into 
bondsmen. 

Most  cordially  do  we  sympathize  with  the  free  and  generous 
aspirations  of  the  gifted  Edtvos.  This  eloquent  apostrophe  to 
his  country  was  penned  before  the  day  of  her  greatness  and  her 
mourning ;  he  could  not  then  foresee  her  glory  and  her  sor¬ 
row,  but  the  part  fulfilment  of  his  prayer  may  justify  the  hope  of 
realizing  the  greatest  yet  behind : — 

‘  Vast  plain,  thou  art  the  image  of  my  people.  Hopeful  but  solitary, 
thou  art  made  to  bless  generations  by  the  profuseness  of  thy  wealth.  The 
energies  which  God  gave  thee  are  still  slumbering  ;  and  the  centuries 
which  have  passed  over  thee  have  departed  without  seeing  the  day  of 
thy  gladness !  But  thy  genius,  though  hidden,  is  mighty  within  thee ! 
Thy  very  weeds,  in  their  profusion,  proclaim  thy  fertility ;  and  there  is 
a  boding  voice  in  my  heart  which  tells  me  that  the  great  time  is  at 
hand.  Plain  of  my  country,  mayst  thou  flourish !  and  may  the  people 
flourish  which  inhabit  there !  Happy  he  who  sees  the  day  of  thy 
glory ;  and  happy  those  whose  present  affliction  is  lightened  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  arc  devoting  their  energies  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  better  time  which  is  sure  to  come !  * 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Struggles  of  a  Book  agaimt  excessive  Taxation,  By 
Charles  Knight.  London :  C.  Knight. 

2.  Prospectus  of  the  Londim  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee, 

3.  Prospectus  of  the  London  Committee  for  Repeal  of  the  Advertise^ 
ment  Duty, 

*  The  liberty  of  the  press,’  says  Blackstone,  ‘  is  indeed  essential 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  state :  but  this  consists  in  laying  no 
tious  restraints  upon  publication,  and  not  in  freedom  from  cen¬ 
sure  for  criminal  matter  when  published.’  In  these  few  words 
our  ^reat  institutional  commentator  has,  with  his  usual  compre¬ 
hensive  brevity,  clearly  explained  what  is  meant  by  a  ‘  free  press,’ 
and  forcibly  stated  tno  fundamental  principles  on  whicli  the 
regulations  for  the  lawful  expression  of  opinion  by  writing  should 
be  based,  in  the  legislation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  On  the 
grounds  of  reason,  right,  and  justice,  the  doctrine  is  sound  ;  but, 
like  many  other  political  truths,  it  has  only  received  a  kind  of  ab¬ 
stract  recognition  by  the  law-makers  of  our  commonwealth.  It  may 
be  numbered  amongst  our  constitutional  fictions,  for,  heretofore, 
there  has  been  little  practice  of  that  free  and  wholesome  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  law-giving  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament  for 
the  welfare  of  ‘  the  fourth.’  We  have,  in  almost  every  respect, 
violated  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  commentator ;  for,  not  to 
speak  of  the  clumsy,  inconsistent,  and  unjust  expedients  to  which 
we  have  resorted  lor  the  censure  of  criminal  matter  when  pub¬ 
lished,  the  whole  policy  of  our  legislation  for  the  press  has  been 
restrictive,  and,  in  some  respects,  prohibitory.  In  1694  wc  abo¬ 
lished  the  censorship  in  England — we  declared  that  opinion,  in 
so  fu*  as  its  written  expression  was  concerned,  should  thenceforth 
be  free  from  subjection  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man  and,  for 

*  The  censorship  in  England  was  originally  regulated  by  the  king’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  prohibition,  charter  of  privilege,  and  of  license.  It  then  became 
one  of  the  meet  functions  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  On  the  demolition 
of  that  odious  jurisdiction,  in  1641,  the  Long  Parliament  took  the  censorship 
into  their  own  hands.  In  1662  was  passed  the  act  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33, 
which,  with  some  few  alterations,  was  copied  from  the  parliamentary  ordi¬ 
nances.  This  act  expired  in  1679,  but  was  revived  by  statute  1  Jac.  II.  c.  17, 
and  continued  till  1692.  It  was  then  continued  for  two  years  longer,  by 
statute  4  William  and  Mary,  c.  24,  but,  though  frequent  attempts  were  made 
by  the  government  to  revive  it,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  that  reign,  parlia- 
nient  declared  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  one  of  the  fundamental  pri- 
'ileges  of  the  English  subject. 
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eighteen  years  of  England’s  national  life,  knowledge  was  free. 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  letters, 
knowledge  had  power  over  the  people.  Addison  and  the 
essayists  of  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  were  giving  new  life  to  the  nation. 
Intellectual  light  had  begun  to  dawn  ;  it  pierced  the  dark  cabinet 
and  closets  of  the  ministers  of  corruption.  In  1712,  the 
ministers,  who  loved  darkness  because  they  fejrred  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  censorship, 
in  the  form  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  friends  of  education  and  social  improvement,  that  the  chief 
knowledge  tax  was  instituted  by  the  craft  of  a  faction,  to  stiHe 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  our  English  classics.  From  that 
time,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  censorship  has  existed  in 
full  and  mischievous  force,  strengthened  and  expanded  by  new 
acts,  and  new  forms  of  restriction,  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxes, 
and  prohibitory  imposts  on  knowledge. 

Parliament  has  been  too  parental  in  its  care  of  knowledge. 
If  that  august  abstraction  of  wisdom  would  only  condescend  to 
slip  the  leading-strings,  and  permit  the  young  giant  to  walk 
free,  much  anxiety  would  be  saved  to  the  one,  and  new  strength 
ensured  to  the  other,  with  great  advantage  to  the  common¬ 
weal. 

Liberty  of  the  press  and  large  legislation  for  the  press,  are 
inconsistent.  Beyond  the  enactment  of  just  and  sufficient  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  wrongs  which  the  press,  in  overstepping  the  limits  of 
decorous  statement  and  temperate  argument,  may  inflict  on 
society,  a  parliament  having  just  regard  to  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizens,  has  no  legitimate  right  to  interfere.  Laissez  faire 
is  the  only  principle  on  which  a  legislature  can  act  tow^ards  the 
press,  consistently  wdth  the  constitutional  privilege  of  the  British 
subject  to  state  his  opinion  freely — without  let  and  without 
hindrance.  Although  the  stamp  duty  may  historically  be  en¬ 
titled  to  precedence,  we  think  the  paper  duty  should  receive  the 
first  attention  from  the  abolitionists  of  the  knowledge-tax :  it  is 
an  impost  on  the  raw  material  of  knowledge,  and  its  bad  influence 
is  more  extensively  felt  than  any  other  item  of  the  intelligence 
tariff  by  tlie  commonwealth  of  letters.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  mental  and  social 
improvement,  by  great  exertions,  throughout  a  long  career  of 
public  usefulness,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  done 
much  to  aid  the  cause  of  abolition  by  the  publication  of  a 
clever  little  pamphlet  on  the  paper  duties.  ‘  The  Struggles  of 
a  Book^  against  excessive  Taxation  ’  is  replete  with  plain  and 
convincing  facts.  It  completely  exhausts  the  questions  of  the 
injustice,  the  impolicy,  and,  we  may  add,  the  immorality,  of  this 
first  knowledge  tax. 
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Mr.  Knight  draws  his  facts  and  illustrations  from  the  history 
of  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopoedia,’  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  ever  made  to  popular  knowledge.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1888,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  that  great  work,  in 
numbers  and  monthly  parts.  It  was  projected  by  himself,  and 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  but  the  entire  cost  and  risk 
were  borne  by  him.  The  work  was  entirely  original,  and  the 
total  cost  for  literature  and  engravings  was  £42,000.  The 
Cyclopaedia  and  its  Supplement  were  completed  in  1846.  The 
two  works  contain  15,764  pages ;  and  the  quantity  of  paper  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  single  copy  is  two  reams,  each  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds.  At  the  period  of  its  completion,  the  entire  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper  consumed  in  the  work  was  50,000  reams,  the  total 
weight  of  which  amounted  to  1,750,000  lbs.  Of  this  weight, 
20,000  reams,  or  700,000  lbs.,  j)aid  the  Excise  duty  of  three¬ 
pence  per  lb.,  amounting  to  £8,750 ;  and  the  remaining  30,000 
reams  paid  the  reduced  duty  of  three-halfpence  per  lb.  (com¬ 
mencing  in  1837)  upon  1,050,000  lbs.,  amounting  to  £6,562. 
The  total  duty  paid,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia  ’ 
in  1846,  was  £15,312.  Since  that  period  2,000  reams  of  paper 
have  been  used  in  reprinting,  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the 
stock,  making  an  addition  of  70,000  lbs.,  excised  at  £437.  The 
wrappers  for  the  monthly  parts  have  used  1,500  reams  of  paper, 
taxed  at  £500 ;  and  the  milled-boards,  employed  in  binding  the 
volumes,  have  been  also  taxed  about  £300.  The  total  payment 
to  the  Excise,  by  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,*  has  therefore  been 
£16,500! 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  the  crushing  effect  of  this  enormous 
tiixation  on  Mr.  Knight’s  enterprise.  He  shows  that  this  ex¬ 
cessive  burthen  upon  the  great  work  to  which  he  devoted 
seventeen  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  has  been  the  primary  cause 
that  the  enterprise  has  not  yet  been  remunerative  : — 

‘The  positive  burthen  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
imposeil  by  the  State  upon  the  publication  of  one  book,  is  far  front 
representing  the  difficulty  and  loss  which  that  payment  has  entailed 
upon  the  undertaking. 

‘  It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  a  duty  upon  raw  material  by 
MO  means  represents  the  amount  of  the  charge  wliich  it  entail8*uj>on 
the  manufacturer.  Mr.  M‘Culloch  and  Mr.  Porter  rightly  state  that 
the  price  for  a  rejim  of  one  particular  sort  of  printing  paper  was,  in 
1831,  twenty-four  shillings;  in  1813,  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 
From  1833  to  1837,  the  price  of  a  ream  of  “  Penny  Cyclopcedla  **  pjmer 
Was  thirty-three  shillings;  from  1838  to  1846,  it  was  tw'cnty-four 
shillings.  The  difference  in  price  was  nine  shillings  per  ream ;  the 
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amount  of  reduced  duty  was  four  shillings  and  fourpcncc  halfpenny. 
Tlie  pajx?r-raakers  and  the  stationers  doubled  the  tax.  But  even  at  tlie 
reduced  rate,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  my  fellow-labourers, 
the  Messrs.  Chambers,  that  the  duty  enters  one-third  into  price.  Un¬ 
questionably,  if  the  duty  were  now  removed,  I  could  buy  a  ream  of 
similar  paper  for  seventeen  shillings.  The  tax  preventing  competition, 
and  giving  undue  advantages  to  capitalists,  had  the  effect  of  making 
me  pay  for  my  paper,  from  1833  to  1837,  sixteen  shillings  a  ream 
more  than  the  price  of  untaxed  paper  would  be,  or  sixteen  thousand 
|)ounds  upon  20,000  reams;  and  from  1838  to  1846,  seven  shillings 
|>er  ream  more  than  I  should  otherwise  have  paid,  which  ujwn 
30,000  reams  amounts  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  'Flie  tax^ 
therefore^  operated  as  a  burthen  upon  my  publication  to  the  extent  of 
TWENTY-SIX  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  during  its  long 
and  difficidt  progress  to  completion.  The  paper  since  used  for  reprints, 
and  the  paper  for  wrappers,  has  been  raised  in  price  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  by  the  same  process.  The  struyghs  of  one  hook 
against  excessive  taxation  are,  up  to  this  point,  to  be  measured  by  a 
burthen  of  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  !* 


But  that  was  not  all ;  the  tax,  as  Mr.  Knight  shows,  worked 
against  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia’  for  seventeen  years,  in  the 
chronic  form  of  interest  and  compound  interest.  He  reckons,  on 
very  clear  data,  the  accumulating  interest  in  this  investment,  on 
actually  paid  duty  upon  dead  stock,  in  the  seventeen  years 
during  wdiich  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  sell  that  stock,  to 
have  amounted  to  £1,500;  and  in  the  interest  upon  the  extra 
price  charged  by  the  paper-manufacturer  upon  the  duty  to 
£3,000.  Mr.  Knight  anticipates  the  probable  objection  that  this 
taxation  was  borne  by  the  purchasers,  not  by  the  publisher  of  the 
*  Cyclopccdia.’ 

‘  Had  that  sum  of  £32,000  been  actually  saved  to  me,  I  should  not 
have  been  a  pound  richer  by  the  publication  of  the  “Penny  Cyclopadia.” 
The  outlay  was  so  great  that  it  could  never  pay  its  expenses  under  a 
sale  of  36,000  copies  with  the  high  duty.  In  the  first  five  years  that 
average  number  was  printed  ;  but  the  accumulation  of  stock  locked  up 
£10,000.  Under  the  low  duty  it  paid  its  expenses  at  30,000  copies. 
The  actual  average  sale  during  the  nine  years  of  that  duty  was  20,000. 
It  would  have  required  that  there  should  have  been  no  paper-duty  at 
all  to  have  paid  its  expenses  on  a  sale  of  20,000.  Had  the  duty  not 
been  reduced  by  one-half  at  the  end  of  1836,  I  could  not  by  any 
{mssibility  have  carried  on  the  W’ork.  As  it  was,  I  struggled  to 
the  end.’ 

Mr.  Knight  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  reduced  paper 
duty  prevents  him  making  the  best  use  of  the  valuable  copyright 
which  remains  in  his  possession,  now  that  the  accumulated  stock 
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is  in  great  part  exhausted.  He  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
his  design  of  issuing  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  work,  as 
upon  a  sale  that  would  have  nearly  returned  the  new  outlay, 
the  paper  duty  would  have  burthened  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000.  The  abandonment  of  the  duty  would  have  lightened 
the  risk  to  the  extent  of  making  the  work  yield  as  high  profit 
from  3,000  subscribers  as  from  4,000  subscribers,  with  the  duty 
continued.  With  this  encouragement,  he  should  have  gone  on. 
But  with  all  these  difficulties  in  his  path,  Mr.  Knight  is  still 
earnest  in  his  good  work. 

‘  I  am  about,*  he  says,  ‘  to  publish  a  series  of  separate  Cyclopedias^ 
with  large  improvements,  and  I  begin  with  a  “  Cyclopaedia  of  British 
Geography,**  and  a  “Cyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Industry.**  Let  me  show 
the  exact  track  which  “  the  lion  in  my  path  **  drives  me  to  seek  ;  and 
then  some  of  those  legislators  who  find  that  a  fashionable  novel,  sold 
at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  pays  about  fourpence  paper  duty,  and  thence 
conclude  that  it  is  the  lightest  of  taxes,  and  by  all  means  should  be 
preserved— especially  as  books,  as  they  hold,  are  not  necessaries  of 
life — some  of  those  who 

Hate  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp,** 

may  know  what  it  is  to  maintain  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  struggling  to 
preserve  its  high  rank  and  its  useful  extension  amidst  the  w  idest  com¬ 
petition  of  cheapness. 

‘  Upon  these  Cyclopaedias,  estimated  to  contain  about  3,000  pages,  I 
shall  expend  £1 ,500  upon  new  editorial  labour.  I  shall  further  expend 
about  £1,000  upon  new  plates  and  maps.  The  printer’s  charge  for 
setting  up  the  types  will  be  £800 ;  and  the  cost  of  stereotyping  will  be 
£500.  Add  for  advertising  £200  ;  and  I  have  thus  to  expend  £4,000 
as  a  first  outlay,  whether  I  sell  500  copies  or  5,000.  At  the  present 
cost  of  paper,  3,000  copies  (the  least  number  I  could  print  with  advan¬ 
tage)  will  amount  to  £1,500;  the  piesswork  will  cost  £500:  total, 
£6,000.  The  3,000  copies,  produced  upon  this  scale,  will  exactly 
cover  my  outlay,  without  a  shilling  profit.  But  let  us  see  how  the 
account  w’ould  stand  with  the  price  of  paper  reduced  one-third  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty.  My  course  would  then  be  to  print  4,000  copies, 
and  not  stereotype,  w'hich  process  is  chiefly  employed  to  save  the  out¬ 
lay  of  capital  in  taxed  paper.  The  first  outlay  is  therefore  £3,500;  the 
paper  for  4,000  copies,  at  the  lower  untaxed  price,  would  cost  me 
£1,333  ;  the  press w’ork  £600  (reduced  per  ream  on  account  of  the 
larger  number).  I  produce,  therefore,  4,000  copies  for  £5,433,  instead 
of  3,000  copies  for  £6,000.  I  expend  less  by  £567,  and  I  have  1,000 
copies  left  to  sell  for  my  profit.  I  could  sell  4,000  copies,  under  these 
circumstances,  more  easily  than  3,000  as  I  now  sLind,  for  I  could  afford 
to  advertise  more  freely,  and  to  offer  higher  inducements  to  retailers. 
Uis  is  something  different  from  a  fourpenny  tax  u])on  a  fashionable 
novel.’ 
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Mr.  Knight’s  career  affords  a  fine  instance  ol  enlightened  en- 
tcrprise.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has,  from  his  own  un¬ 
aided  resources,  expended  £80,000  upon  copyright  and  editorial 
labour ;  and  during  the  same  period,  has  paid  at  least  £50,000 
to  the  State  in  paper  duty.  Well  is  he  entitled  to  ask, 

‘  What  during  these  twenty  years  the  Government  has  done  for  the 
cncourugcmcnt  of  learning  and  literature,  equal  to  the  sum  which  it 
has  exacted  from  me  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  knowledge  }  Has  it, 
beyond  a  few  paltry  pensions,  wrung  from  it  by  necessities  in  many 
cases,  w'hich  were  a  public  scandal,  done  any  thing  to  rew'ard  men  of 
letters — to  give  them  a  social  position  commensurate  with  their  influ¬ 
ence — to  make  the  abstracted  lay-student  look  for  some  higher  work 
than  earning  his  daily  bread  by  ungenial  toils  ?  Does  it  bestow  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument  upon  those  whose  eminence  as  writers  is  con¬ 
nected,  as  real  talent  almost  invariably  is,  w'ith  business  ability  ?  Has 
it  founded  any  public  libraries  for  the  industrious  classes  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  or  in  large  towns  ?  Has  it  lending  libraries  in  any  one  of  the 
twelve  thousand  parishes  of  England,  that  might  assist  in  removing 
some  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  that  clings  to  the  rural  population 
especially  ?  Docs  it  expend  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  paper  duty  upon 
providing  books  for  the  navy,  the  army,  and  other  public  servants  ?  If 
these  inquiries  could  be  answered  satisfactorily,  I  should  have  had 
some  reluctance  in  thus  coming  forward  to  argue  a  great  public  question 
upon  personal  grounds,  and  from  my  own  bitter  experience.  If  the 
Ciovemment  would  devote  the  duty  upon  printing  paper,  about  half  a 
million,  to  any  large  purposes  of  education,*  I  would  breathe  no  word 
of  complaint.  As  it  is,  I  put  this  solitary  case  before  the  general 
public,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  all  tliinking  men  will  see  that  this 
tax  upon  paper  is  a  grievous  burthen  upon  all  endeavours  to  diffuse 
information  at  that  cheap  rate  which  is  produced  honestly  and  usefully 
by  the  co-operation  of  large  numbers  in  the  purchase  of  a  valuable 
book ;  and  with  the  conviction,  to  which  I  have  reluctantly  arrived, 
that  no  large  work,  such  as  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  can  ever  again 
be  undertaken  in  this  country  whilst  such  a  tax  exists.  It  w  ill  remain 
for  the  publishers  of  France,  and  Germany,  and  America,  to  pay  large 
sums  for  the  authorship  of  solid  books  of  extensive  circulation.  Eng¬ 
land,  the  civilizer — England,  whose  prerogative  it  is  “  to  teach  the 
nations  how’  to  live,” — is  the  only  country  in  the  w’orld  that  puts  a  tax 
upon  those  productions  of  the  mind  which  "are  the  pioneers  of  all 
national  greatness.* 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  the  paper  duty  ;  *ind,  be  it  remarked, 
Mr.  Knij^ht’s  facts  and  reasoning  apply  to  every  sheet  of  paper 
printed  in  this  country — fettering  and  cramping  every  English 
literary  enterprise,  even  to  the  monthly  pages  on  wdiich  w^e  now 

•  We  must  not  Ih*  held  as  concurring  in  this  opinion. 
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write ;  let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  and  calculations  illustrative  of 
its  impolicy  and  immorality.  We  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Knight,  that  the  existence  of  this  duty  ‘  operates  as  a  bounty 
upon  the  production  of  the  myriads  of  low  and  corrupting 
weekly  sheets  w  hich  the  press  of  London  now  pours,  in  turbid 
streams,  throughout  the  land !’  That  this  opinion  is  not  para¬ 
doxical,  will  be  seen  from  a  few  plain  facts. 

Every  one  w’ho  reads  these  pages  must  remember  how 
signally  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  served  the  cause  of  mental 
improvement,  by  instilling  a  taste  for  wholesome  reading  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly 
possible  to  overrate  the  moral  results  of  that  remarkable 
periodical.  In  1846  Mr.  Knight  abandoned  the  undertaking — 
he  ‘  retired  from  competition  with  a  cheapness  which  had  become 
disgusting.’  He  retired  when  he  was  selling  tw’enty-hve 
thousand  copies  of  that  weekly  sheet.  The  odious  paper  duty 
compelled  him  to  retire  ;  for  it  operated  as  a  burthen  upon 
that  little  work  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  a  year.  The 
pillagers  of  copyright  books,  the  transLators  of  vile  French 
novels,  the  manufacturers  of  brutal  fictions,  might  have  paid 
as  much  tax  as  himself ;  but  they  did  not  pay  a  thousand  a 
year  for  original  contributions.  They  paid  their  army  of  com¬ 
pilers  ‘  at  the  w  ages  of  scavengers.’  ‘  Had  the  paper  duty  not 
existed,’  adds  Mr.  Knight,  ‘  there  w^ould  have  been  a  reserved 
capital,  out  of  which  the  best  literary  labour  I  could  procure 
w'ould  have  been  continued  to  be  remunerated  by  me.’  That 
was  the  real  destroying  effect,  and  the  burthen  which  the 
tax  imposes  upon  the  production  of  an  able,  honest,  and  useful 
weekly  sheet  entering  into  a  competition  of  cheapness  with 
ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  noxious  weekly  sheets  produced  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

The  following  are  interesting  and  practical  illustrations  of  the 
impolitic  nature  of  the  tax,  and  its  immoral  results : — 


‘Nolliing  would  delight  me  so  much — nothing  woidd  be  to  me 
*'1  more  honourable  ambition — than  at  this  crisis  of  cheap  literature  to 
produce  the  highest  and  cheapest  weekly  sheet,  fit  for  a  nation  “  of  a 
quick,  inquiring,  and  piercing  spirit — a  periodical  that  should 
annihilate,  by  its  overpowering  circulation,  the  disgraceful  things  of 
the  day,  as  the  “  Penny  Magazine”  and  “  Chambers’  Journal”  in  1832 
annihilated  them.  Were  I  to  engage  in  such  a  work,  I  would  strive 
to  enlist  as  my  coadjutors  the  very  best  and  most  rcno^vned  intellects 
of  the  time — those  w  hom  the  people  idolize  as  the  perennial  sources  of 
their  delight,  and  reverence  as  their  friends  and  instructors.  The 
expense  would  be  large— the  attempt  daring.  I  will  exhibit  the 
parallel  cost  of  my  hypothetical  sheet,  which  I  call  the  “  fountain  ; 
and  of  the  ruflianlv  sheet,  which  I  call  the  “  Sewer  ’ — 
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The  Fountain.  One  Petiny, 

£  8.  d. 


ContribatorH  and  Editor  . 

ComiKxtition,  at  the  regular 
Wages,  with  Corrections 
and  Header  .... 

Stereotyping,  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  .  .  . 

Advertising,  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  . 


52  10  0 

8  0  0 
2  10  0 
7  0  0 


The  Sewer.  One  Penny. 

£  8.  d. 

Contributors  to  the  “Sewer”  6  00 
Composition  by  Parish  Ap¬ 
prentices  —  no  Correc¬ 
tions,  no  Header  ...  300 

Stereotyping  (ntV),  no  back 

demand .  — 

Advertising — a  placard  on 

a  cart . 2  0  0 


Fixed  Cost  .  .  .  £70  0  0 
40,000  Copies  (with 
Duty) 

80  Reams  fine  Paper, 

36  lbs.  per  ream, 
at  8rf.  ...  £96 
Careful  Macliining, 
at  6jr.  ...  24 

- 120  0  0 


190  0  0 

By 40,000,  wholesale,  £110; 

Loss . £80  0  0 


Fixed  Cost  .  .  .£10  0  0 

40,000  Cippics  (with 
Duty) 

80  Reams  whitey- 
brown  Paper,  24 
lbs.  at  6d.  .  .  £48 

Machined  in  the 

worst  way,  3a*.  12 

-  60  0  0 


70  0  0 

By  40,000,  wholesale,  £1 10; 

Profit . £40  0  0 


‘  Uj)on  this  calculation,  in  which  nothing  is  exaggerated,  it  is  clear  that 
the  “  Fountain  ”  has  no  chance  against  the  “  Sewer  ”  in  the  contest  of 
mere  cheapness.  It  must  double  its  price  to  pay  its  expenses,  with  a 
profit,  on  a  sale  of  40,000.  The  paper  duty  enters  into  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  pounds.  Take  off  that  duty, 
and  tlio  “  Foimtain  ”  could  be  published  at  threeJialfpence,  with  a 
small  profit  on  40,000.  Rut  even  at  that  reduced  price  the  circle  of  its 
readers  would  be  comparatively  narrow^.  It  would  not  reach  those  who 
have  most  need  of  its  amusement  and  instruction.  The  penny  “Jack 
Sheppard  ’*  novels  w’ould  still  “  carry  it  away.”  There  is  no  chance  for 
the  honest  weekly  sheet,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  good,  but  the 
union  of  the  highest  excellence  with  the  lowest  price.  It  must  go  for 
such  a  sale  as  thq  “  Penny  Magazine”  had  in  its  palmy  days — a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  copies.  JFtVA  the  paper  duty,  a  remunerating  sale  at  a 
penny  is  an  impossibility.  Without  the  paper  duty  success  may  be 
achieved.  One  more  calculation,  which  assumes  that,  with  an  equal 
price,  the  “  Fountain  ”  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  w'hile  the  “  Scw*er  ” 
will  stagnate  lower  and  lower : — 


The  Fountain. 

B  ith  no  Paper^duty, 

£  8.d. 

Fixed  Cost,  as  before  .  .  70  0  0 
100,000  Copies  (with  a 
rising  sale) 

200  Ileams  fine  Paper, 

36  lbs.  at  5d.  per  Id.  £  1 50 
Machining ....  60 

- 210  0  0 


By  100,000,  £275  .  .  £280  0  0 


The  Sewer. 

With  no  Paper-duty, 

£  8,  d. 

Fixed  Cost,  as  before  .  .  10  0  0 

20,000  Copies  (with  a  falling 
sale) : — 

40  Reams,  whitcy- 

brown,  at  4d.  per  lb.  16  0  0 
Machining . 6  0  0 

By  20,000,  £55  .  .  .  £32  0  0 
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‘  But  if  the  people  can  have  the  best  thing  as  cheap  as  the  worst, 
they  will  cleave  to  the  best.  The  “  Sewer”  will  gradually  go  out  of 
circulation.  With  no  duty  the  “Fountain”  would  be  safe.  It  would  sell 
250,000,  at  a  profit  of  £100,  and  des trot/  the  “  Sewer.”  With  the  paper- 
duty^  the  “Sewer”  would  reek  on;  the  “Fountain”  would  cease  to  flow' 

It  is  stated  that  the  present  circulation  of  the  ‘  Sewer  ’  litera¬ 
ture  in  London  alone,  exceeds  half  a  million  of  copies  weekly. 
The  penny  journals  and  penny  novels  compose  this  literature. 
The  principal  mart  of  this  traffic  is  in  Holywell-street.  That 
locality,  sacred  to  filthy  garments  and  letters,  is  the  Grub-street 
of  our  day.  There  are  degrees  of  foulness  in  this  literature — 
some  of  the  publications  are  grosser,  or,  to  use  the  trade  phrase, 
*  more  spicy  ’  in  tone,  and  more  adapted  to  coarse,  prurient 
tastes  than  others — but  all  are,  more  or  less,  the  productions  of 
persons  destitute  of  talents  and  common  scholarly  attainments, 
and  they  are  all  immoral.  The  best  of  them  are  dangerous ; 
because  they  wear  at  least  the  garb  of  decency,  assume  the  tone 
of  morality,  and  boast  much  of  good  intentions.  The  worst 
journal  of  this  class  has  acquired  a  kind  of  quasi-respectable 
character.  The  leading  attraction  consists  of  badly-executed 
woodcuts,  and  its  staple  literary  commodity  of  wretched  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  most  licentious  French  novels.  This  journal  may 
be  cited  in  proof  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  of  any  respectably-conducted  periodical  competing  with 
such  cheapness ;  for  it  has  obtained  some  celebrity  in  the  courts, 
from  injunctions  and  actions  which  have  been  decided  against 
the  publisher  for  piracy.  An  instance  of  audacious  wholesale 
plunder  was  not  long  ago  exposed  in  one  of  the  Vice-Chancery 
courts,  when  an  injunction  was  obtained  against  the  publisher 
for  copying  the  best  portions  of  Bulwer  Lytton’s  ‘  Harold.’  One 
fact,  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  conductors  of  these  publications 
impose  on  the  public  : — A  long  scries  of  articles  has  appeared  in 
the  journal  referred  to,  professing  to  be  ‘  A  History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  Empire,  by  M.  A.  Thiers,  late  prime  minister  of  France.’ 
This  production  is  simply  a  wretched  compilation  from  Alison 
and  the  other  English  historians  of  the  war,  most  un-Thiers-like 
in  its  fustian  praise  of  English  glory.  It  is  not  even  chrono¬ 
logically  consistent  in  its  imposture  ;  for  the  history  of  the  hack 
is  several  years  in  advance  of  tlie  published  narrative  of  the 
liistorian ! 

Of  the  penny  novels,  there  arc  thousands  of  ‘  mysteries  ’  circu¬ 
lated  weekly,  in  which  .the  most  filthy  and  profligate  actions  arc 
described,  with  an  amplitude  of  detail  and  warmth  of  language 
inexpressibly  disgusting. 

riiese  arc  a  few  of  the  moral  results  of  Parliament’s  parental 
care  of  knowledge. 
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I'he  poverty  of  the  State  is  pleaded  for  the  continuation  of 
this  impost.  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  compels,  says  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  sums  up  the  total  of  the 
difficulty  at  £745,795  95.  bd.  Everything  is  a  difficulty  with 
red-tape  statesmen,  until  the  pressure  from  without  is  duly 
applied.  The  other  principal  knowledge  taxes  yielded  in  1848 
thc'so  items  ;  the  newspaper  stamp,  £360,273  135.  Id, ;  tax 
on  advertisements,  £153,016  195. ;  and  the  Customs  duty  on 
foreign  books  imt^rted,  £7,647  135.  Id, ;  making  a  total  of 
£1,266,733  155.  iSd,  The  financial  aspect  of  the  question  does 
not,  therefore,  present  a  very  appalling  difficulty  at  a  time  when 
the  Exchequer  contains  a  surplus  of  two  millions.  Rut  on  the 
broad  political  grounds  already  stated,  we  contend  that  none  of 
these  items  (the  foreign  book-tax,  perhaps,  excepted),  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  made  the  object  of  taxation  !  Any  tax  of  that  nature 
is  a  restraint  upon  publication,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  argument  that  the  stamp  laws  are  in  the  nature  of  checks 
on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  untenable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  admissions  of  our  statute-book;  for  if  the 
stamp  enactments  were  made  to  check  press  license,  w  hy  do  we 
find  a  cumbrous  mass  of  libel  laws  enacted  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
The  fact  that  we  find  libel  laws  on  the  statute-book,  and  that 
these  laws  are  frequently  put  in  force  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
proves  that  the  so-called  check  is  powerless  for  the  end  designed, 
'rhe  Stamp  Act  has  not  been  a  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  though  it  has  proved  a  grievous  restraint  on  the  free 
and  honest  expression  of  opinion  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
'L'he  cramping  effects  of  the  stamp  on  the  newspaper  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  journal  statistics  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  not  the  latest  American  return,  but  one  of  1841  shows 
that  there  W'ere  then  138  daily,  1,141  weekly,  and  125  semi  and 
tri-wei'kly  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  number  has  largely  increased.  In  this  country  we  find 
13  daily  and  87  weekly  metropolitan  newspapers;  110  English 
provincial,  18  in  the  Channel  Islands  (a  strong  numerical  fact  this 
in  support  of  an  untaxed  press),  75  Scottish  and  75  Irish  journals. 
Fourtei'n  hundred  and  four  journals  to  a  population  of  seventeen 
millions  in  \  oung  America  is  the  contrast  to  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  papers  and  the  twenty- seven  millions  of  Old  Rritain. 

1  he  impolitic  character  of  this  restraint  has  been  often  demon¬ 
strated.  ‘  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  elear,*  said  Lord  Rrougham,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Law  of  Libel  Committee  of  the  House  of 
liOrds  in  1834,  ‘  that  everything  which  tends  to  low’or  the  character 
of  the  pi*rsons  who  write  and  publish  newspapers,  tends  in  just 
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the  same  proportion  to  diminish  the  purity  of  those  puhlications, 
and  to  lessen  the  security  which  the  community  has  against  the 
abuse  of  the  press.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  considered 
that  the  laws  made  to  restrain  the  press,  though  intended  to  clieck 
libel,  have  a  very  obvious  tendency  to  lessen  the  security  against 
libel.*  The  tone  of  English  journalism  has  been  lowered,  for 
newspaper  writers  arc  virtually  regarded  as  vagabonds  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Contraband  dealing  in  news  has  been  greatly  les¬ 
sened  since  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  but  much  evi¬ 
dence  might  still  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  noble  lord’s 
position,  that  the  effect  of  the  stamp  is  to  depress  the  legal  and 
benefit  the  contraband  trader.  Tliis  is  particularly  a])plicable 
to  the  case  of  a  class  of  cheap  newspapers,  of  recent  growth, 
addressed  to  the  working  classes.  In  reference  to  these  publica¬ 
tions,  the  reasoning- of  Mr.  Knight  on  the  effect  of  the  paper 
duty  on  the  ‘  Sewer’  is  equally  applicable  ;  an  honest,  able,  and 
well-written  journal  cannot  compete  with  their  unscrupulous 
cheapness. 

But  in  reference  to  the  longer-established  journals,  by  merit 
or  conventional  custom  reckoned  amongst  the  respectabilities,  the 
stamp  duty  acts  with  the  double  result  of  a  trade  monopoly  and 
a  professional  degradation.  A  large  capital,  we  may  say  an  enor¬ 
mous  capital,  is  necessary  to  establish  a  well-informed  journal. 
When  established,  it  is  a  monopoly  ;  for  the  restraints  of  the 
stamp,  paper,  and  other  duties,  are  all  but  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  legitimate  competition.  Could  any  man,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  Ikope  to  enter  into  successful  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  ‘  Times,’  which  boasts  that  it  pays  £91,000  a  year 
of  knowledge  taxes  to  the  State  ?  He  might  have  tlie  courage 
to  make  the  effort,  but  ruin  would  be  his  reward.  The  ‘  esta¬ 
blished  journals’  enjoy  the  fruits  of  monopoly — large  and  secure 
profits.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the  ‘  Times,’  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  pays  £16,000,  £60,000,  £19,000  of  duties  on 
paper,  stamps,  and  advertisements,  loud  in  defence  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  taxes.  Disinterested  patriotism !  Another  result  of  the 
monopoly  is,  that  it  has  degraded  journalism  into  a  mere  trading 
investment.  Profits,  and  not  progress,  are  the  objects  of  journal 
enterprise,  and  our  newspapers  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
the  blind  adherents  of  party,  or  independent  traders  in  philan¬ 
thropy  and  the  humanities,  as  there  is  an  opening  in  the  market. 
I  he  ‘  Spectators,’  ‘  Examiners,’  and  ‘  Nonconformists,*  are  only 
the  exceptions. 

•  These  things  act  with  degrading  force  on  the  profession  of 
journalism.  That  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  free  country,  is  in  England  spurned  with  contempt, 
and  it  Ls  not  altogether  surprising,  regarding  the  antecedents,  that 
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it  should  be  so.  Newspaper  proprietors  look  at  their  journalists 
with  the  eyes  of  shop-keepers  ;  the  editors  and  writers  are 
regarded  as  mere  shopmen*  Men  doomed  by  fate  to  this  un- 
happy  vocation  may  for  a  time  preserve  the  intellectual  form  of 
freemen,  but  the  majority  soon  sink  into  the  listless,  soulless 
condition  of  hacks.  Men  of  independent  character,  scholarly 
acquirements,  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  can  find,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  no  fitting  employment  on  the  English  news¬ 
paper  press.  One  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  name  of  gen¬ 
tleman  and  scholar  was  recommended  for  an  editorial  vacancy 
on  a  London  journal.  His  high  character  and  qualifications  were 
named  to  the  proprietor,  a  coarse,  unlettered  man.  ‘  Confound 
your  gentlemen  and  scholars,’  was  the  startling  reply.  ‘  I  want  a 
fellow  who  will  do  my  bidding.’  Alas,  we  have  too  many  news¬ 
paper  proprietors — thanks  to  the  knowledge  taxes — wdio  want 
fellows  to  do  their  bidding  ! 

We  could  fill  a  sheet  with  sorrow  ful  details  of  blighted  hopes, 
misery”,  penury,  and  starvation,  wdiich  were  and  are  at  this  moment 
the  direct  results  of  these  monopoly-giving  taxes.  We  could  tell 
the  shameful  tale  of  men  of  large  and  refined  education  editing 
journals  for  the  wretched  weekly  pittance  of  a  few  shillings  ;  wo 
could  speak  of  others,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  simply 
because  they  cannot  find  amidst  the  struggle  to  secure  the  crumbs 
from  the  table  of  this  monopoly,  employment  on  the  press,  which 
in  a  luckless  hour  they  adopted  as  a  profession,  without  a  crust  of 
bread  and  w  ithout  a  shelter.  But  we  must  respect  the  feelings 
of  honourable  misfortune.  • 

It  requires  no  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  other  taxes  and 
impositions  of  the  catalogue  are  unjust  and  mischievous.  They 
cripple  knowledge  and  free  opinion,  and  they  must  fall. 

The  duty  upon  foreign  books  is  a  very  hard  one  on  poor 
students  and  scholars.  Messrs.  Didot  and  Company,  the  foreign 
booksellers,  state  that  every  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  chea]) 
German  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  imported  by 
them  is  taxed  from  Ss.  to  4^.,  being  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  5(), 
and  in  some  instances,  more  than  70  per  cent,  on  the  net  value 
of  the  books.  It  is  all  but  a  prohibitory  duty  for  the  benefit  of 
one  or  two  houses  in  the  school-book  trade,  wdiile  it  barely  yields 
the  State  eight  thousand  pounds. 

•  We  to  append  an  illustrative  anecdote.  A  friend  of  the  wTiter  lately 
had  occ^ion  to  call  on  a  gentleman  w’ho  holds  an  editorial  engagement  on  a 
weekly  journal-— a  great  orran  of  the  humanities.  lie  called  at  the  shop 
where  the  paper  is  published.  ‘  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  *  said  the  civil  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  *  Humanitarian,*  in  an  im^KTious  tone.  *  1  wish  to  see  Mr.  — ^ 
for  a  few  minutes,'  replied  our  friend.  ‘  Then,  sir,*  rejoined  the  great  man  in 
a  towering  passion — ‘how  dare  you  come  here  to  Uike  up  the  time  of  my  ser¬ 
vant  ?*  Property  of  course  had  its  rights. 
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It  is  unfortunately  an  English  characteristic  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  of  reform.  Some  of  the  knowledge  tax  abolitionists 
are  not  free  from  this  fault  The  ‘  London  Committee  for  Repeal 
of  the  Advertisement  Duty’  have  resolved  to  confine  their  pre¬ 
sent  effort  exclusively  to  the  abolition  of  that  duty.  This  is  cer- 
tiinly  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  reform  ;  for  of  all  the  taxi's, 
the  advertisement  duty  is  the  least  of  a  knowledge  tax.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  yield  to 
the  present  agitation  of  the  London  newspapers,  and  grant  the 
repeal  of  the  advertisement  tax,  in  the  hope  of  silencing  larger 
demands.  We  beg  emphatically  to  warn  the  real  abolitionists 
against  the  danger  of  being  entrapped  in  this  old  Whig  snare. 
Nothing  short  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  and  paper  duty,  if  an 
instalment  of  repeal  must  be  a  condition,  should  satisfy  the  true 
man  who  seeks  to  free  knowledge  from  her  fetters,  and  scholars 
from  the  degrading  servitude  of  monopoly. 


Art.  IV. — The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.^ 
1816 — 1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Two  Vols.  royal  8vo, 

pp.  699.  London :  Charles  Knight. 

This  work  was  commenced,  as  its  title  indicates,  in  1846. 
The  first  book,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  accession  of 
George  IV.,  was  written  by  Mr.  Knight,  than  whom  there  is  no 
man  living  who  has  rendered  greater  service  to  his  countrymen 
in  various  departments  of  sound  popular  literature.  The  sixteen 
chapters  furnished  by  Mr.  Knight  are  characterised  by  his 
usual  qualities,  and  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  present  intention  to  dwell  on  them ;  they  constitute 
only  a  small  portion  of  an  extended  work,  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  other  hands.  Miss  Martineau  has  succeeded  to 
Mr.  Knight’s  position,  and  it  is  of  more  importance,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  principles  on  which  her  labours  are  constructed,  and 
their  general  complexion  and  tendency.  ‘  It  was  gratifying,’ 
Miss  Martineau  tells  us,  referring  to  her  predecessor,  *  to  oc 
invited  to  prosecute  any  work  begun  by  him  ;  and  it  was  in  itself 
a  labour  peculiarly  tempting  to  me.  The  only  reluctance  I  felt, 
from  shame  at  the  contrast  which  must  immediately  be 
evident  between  the  remarkable  beauty,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  opening  chapters,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  following 
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books.  As  Mr.  Knight  was,  however,  really  unable  to  resume. 

I  jcwfully  agreed  to  work  out  his  scheme.  For  the  whole  of  the 
**  History,”  after  the  first  book,  I  am  thus  solely  responsible.’ 

Miss  Martineau  has  evidently  entered  on  her  w  ork  with  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is  no  mere  task — no  literary  drudgery  w  ith  her.  It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  her  pages  without  feeling  that  they  uie 
written  con  amore^  arc  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  familiar  w  ith 
the  matter  discussed,  and  passionately  interested  in  them.  'J'his 
is  a  great  point,  especially  in  a  serial  work.  Such  a  form  of 
publication,  though  convenient  to  purchasers  and  readers,  ha^ 

Its  evils,  and  amongst  these  it  is*  by  no  means  the  least,  that 
unless  considerable  progress  has  been  made  before  publication 
is  commenced,  the  marks  of  haste,  w  eariness,  and  exhaustion,  are 
soon  apparent.  Now’  nothing  of  this  sort  is  visible  in  the  present 
case,  and  we  account  for  it  by  the  obviously  deep  interest  which 
the  author  takes  in  her  theme.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vitality 
in  her  style,  which  bespeak  an  unw  earied  intellect.  The  reader 
is  not  reminded  of  an  ever-recurring  demand.  It  is  no  task¬ 
work  which  he  examines.  The  wmter  gushes  forth  as  from  a 
perennial  spring,  and  its  taste  and  very  sight  are  refreshing. 

^liss  Martincau’s  general  style  is  well  known.  Her  works 
have  rendered  it  familiar  to  the  public,  and  in  the  present  case 
many  of  its  best  qualities  are  visible.  It  is  figurative  w  ithout 
obscurity,  and  forcible  without  being  rugged.  It  is  a  flowing 
stream,  not  a  stagnant  pool,  and  its  infiuence  is  bracing  and 
healthful. 

The  present  is  very  much  such  a  kind  of  w  ork  as  was  needed. 
It  is  suited  to  the  day,  and  will  answ’er  an  important  end.  AV  e 
are  too  near  the  times  treated  of  to  allow'  a  satisfactory  settle* 
ment  of  many  of  the  points  they  embrace.  Some  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  referred  to  are  yet  living,  the  transactions  in  which  they 
took  part  are  incomplete,  and  the  interests  with  which  their 
names  are  identified  arc  so  blended  with  our  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  or  aversions,  as  to  incapacitate  us  for  impartial  judgment. 
\V  e  must  remove  farther  from  the  scene  and  hour  of  action, 
before  an  equitable  censorship  can  be  exercised.  Another  gene¬ 
ration  must  pass  from  the  living  w’orld,  ere  a  calm  review’  can  be 
instituted,  or  a  permanent  judgment  be  pronounced  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  actions  of  some  of  the  men  in  question.  All  this  we 
admit ;  w  e  are  clearly  cognizant  of  the  fact ;  nor  does  it  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  w’ork  before  us.  That  value  is  specific ; 
of  its  kind,  it  is  considerable ;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  others.  ^liss  ^lartineau’s  w’ork  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable 
narrative  of  events,  drawn  up  by  a  contemporary  wdio  is  clearly 
susceptible  of  the  passions  of  the  passing  hour ;  such  narrative 
being  interpersed  with  disquisitions  and  portraitures,  which. 
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while  they  display  to  great  advantage  the  talent  of  the  writer, 
serve  the  higher  purpose  of  illuminating  her  theme,  and  of  diffus¬ 
ing  a  sound  and  beneficial  philosophy.  W e  have  read  her  pages 
with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and  though  dissenting  from  many 
of  her  views,  deeming  her  judgments  occasionally  precipitate, 
and  her  philosophy  sometimes  more  hasty  than  profound,  more 
positive  than  befits  the  modesty  of  science  or  the  complex  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  case,  we  shall  yet  be  glad  to  aid  their  circulation, 
and  anticipate  from  their  attentive  perusal  a  large  increase  of 
sound  political  knowledge. 

The  period  at  which  Miss  Martineau’s  history  commences  w^as 
one  of  the  gloomiest  and  least  creditable  in  our  history.  Peace 
had  failed  to  bring  the  relief  anticipated,  commerce  languished, 
vast  multitudes  were  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  the  ruling  class, 
instead  of  sympathizing  with  distress,  and  endeavouring  to  miti¬ 
gate  its  severity,  sought,  with  almost  unparalleled  cruelty,  to  turn 
its  follies  and  crimes  to  account.  Of  the  monarch  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  But  one  opinion  prevails  respecting  him  ;  and  history, 
partial  as  she  has  been  to  crowned  heads,  will  say  nothing  in  his 
favour.  The  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  as  feeble  in  talent 
as  it  was  despotic  in  temper.  It  w  as  a  collection  of  mere  red- 
tape  men,  the  fag-end  of  Toryism,  wdth  all  the  virulence  and 
cruelty  of  their  school,  but  without  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  genius 
w'hich  had  occasionally  given  it  distinction.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  discontent  stalked  abroad,  or  that  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  w^as  agitated  by  tumultuous  and  vindictive  feelings. 
Wise  measures  would  have  conciliated  the  Ix'tter  portion  of  the 
community,  but  these  were  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  men  in 
power,  the  Manchester  massacre  of  1819  showed  the  fearful 
state  to  which  affairs  had  come,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
dark  tragedy  which  followed.  The  treasonable  designs  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  few,  and  which  had  been  deferred  rather  than  aban¬ 
doned,  were  now  revived,  and  Thistlew^ood  and  his  companions 
prepared  their  murderous  plot.  The  details  of  the  Cato-street 
conspiracy  arc  well  known.  The  atrocity  of  the  scheme,  with 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  spy  system  of  the  ministry, 
constitutes  its  only  claim  to  a  place  in  history.  Edwards  was  taken 
into  the  pay  of  Government,  and  the  agent  of  Oliver,  another 
spy,  busily  employed  himself  in  persuading  the  discontented 
to  join  the  plot.  Happily  very  few  were  induced  to  do  so.  The 
scheme  was  too  horrible  and  biilcher-likc,  and  even  discontent, 
maddened  by  starvation  and  private  resentment,  recoiled  from  it 
^th  disgust.  Thistlewood  and  his  four  principal  accomplices 
were  executed,  and  five  others,  who  pleaded  guilty,  were  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  All  are  consigned  bv  history  to  merited  repro¬ 
bation  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  tlie  yet  baser  tools  which  a 
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remorseless  tyranny  employed  to  fan  discontent  into  treason,  in 
order  that  the  timid  and  the  selfish  might  be  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  things  as  they  are  ?  Human  language  supplies  no  terms  to 
designate  such  villany,  or  to  portray,  in  colours  sufticiently 
dark,  the  yet  more  revolting  policy  by  which  their  services  were 
retained.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  render  the  administration 
of  Lord  Liverpool  infamous,  it  would  suffice  to  point  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  reward  of  Edwards.  It  is  well  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind  what  Miss  Martincau  relates  respecting  him : — 

‘  He  was  never  punished  :  and  to  what  extent  he  was  rewarded  has 
never  been  certainly  known.  That,  after  havdng  been  at  the  point  of 
starvation,  lie  was  soon  able  to  assist  Thistlewood  with  “some  pounds” 
at  need,  is  known :  and  that  some  of  the  conspirators  attributed  their 
treason  to  his  instigation  :  and  that  he  w’ent  about  giving  away  hand- 
grenades  and  divers  weapons  of  atrocious  device,  and  endeavouring  to 
persuade  many  persons  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Commons :  and  that 
he  was  not  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  tlie  conspirators, 
nor  himself  ever  arrested  as  a  participator  in  their  designs.  On  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Thistlewood,  Alderman  Wood  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  in  the  House,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this  man ; 
and  renewed  the  subject  on  the  9th  of  May,  adducing  depositions  from 
many  persons  which  had  been  brought  before  him  in  Ids  magisterial 
capacity,  charging  Edwards  with  the  promulgation  of  horrible  schemes 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  and  the  parliament,  and  with  many 
direct  attempts  to  seduce  needy  men  to  join  in  those  schemes.  The 
information  further  showed  that  he  had  been  living  for  six  weeks  in 
great  affluence,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-squarc,  his  host  having  no  idea,  till  informed 
by  Edwards  himself,  whom  he  was  harbouring.  No  permission,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  by  Government  for  justice  to  overtake  this  wretch. 
The  ministerial  members  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  employing  such 
agency  for  government  purposes  in  critical  times  ;  drew  nice  distinctions 
between  the  offices  of  spy  and  informer  ;  disputed  about  the  amount 
of  IMw’ards’s  new  affluence ;  ridiculed  Alderman  Wood,  and  his  sup¬ 
position  that  the  Home  Office  would  proceed  against  Edwards  on  the 
depositions  furnished  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  magistrates ;  and  finally 
negatived  the  motion  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  this  acknowledged  traitor.  From  that  time,  Edwards  disappeared  ; 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  but  an  occasional  rumour  that  he 
was  living  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  Continent,  in  ease  and  affluence.  He 
escaped  punishment  from  the  hands  of  man ;  but  his  case  was  so 
flagrant  and  so  universally  understood,  that  probably  no  one  of  the 
meanest  of  the  sufferers  from  poverty  and  ignorance  wdiom  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  seduce  w'ould  have  exchanged  conditions  w  ith  him,  loaded 
as  his  name  w'as  w’ith  infamy,  and  his  soul  wdth  the  doom  of  his 
>’ictims.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  244. 

HappiW  for  the  country,  Lord  Sidmouth  retired  from  office  in 
1822.  lie  had  done  his  work  in  suppressing  seditions  and  plots, 
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and  felt  that  he  was  out  of  place  when  nothing  of  this  kind  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  ‘  It  was,’  he  said,  ^  because  my  official  bed 
was  become  comparatively  a  bed  of  roses,  that  I  determined  to 
withdraw  from  it.  When  strewn  with  thorns,  I  would  not  have 
left  it.*  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel,  and  his  partjr  fondly 
imagined  their  rule  to  be  confirmed.  Little  did  they  divine  what 
was  future.  Had  they  done  so,  their  language  and  anticipations 
would  have  been  vastly  different.  A  greater  contrast  cannot 
well  be  imagined  than  that  which  subsisted  between  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  and  his  successor.  For  a  time  the  difference  was  not 
perceptible,  at  least  to  those  who  looked  only  at  the  surface,  and 
judged  by  the  shibboleth  of  party.  But  the  distinction  is  written 
on  our  history,  and  it  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  existing  states¬ 
man.  We  are  no  w^orshippers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  it  'would 
be  ungenerous  and  untruthful  to  deny  that  his  adhesion  to  the 
cabinet  in  1822  was  a  hopeful  indication  of  ])rogress.  AVith 
all  his  faults,  and  they  are  not  few,  he  has  exhibited  qualities 
of  the  best  statesmanship.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  ‘  he  has 
looked  deep  into  the  causes  of  sedition,  and  seen  how  much 
better  it  is  to  obviate  discontent  than  to  punish  it.  He  has 
looked  forwards,  so  as  to  see  that  there  is  a  law  of  progress  as 
imperative  in  politics  as  in  other  human  affairs  ;  and  he  has 
learned  to  satisfy  aspiration  betimes,  instead  of  attempting  to 
crush  it.  He  has  looked  abroad,  far  and  wide  over  the  expanse 
of  human  interests,  and  has  allowed  his  sense  of  responsibility  to 
expand  in  proportion  to  that  observation,  till  he  has  risen  to  the 
bead  of  statesmanship,  as  statesmanship  is  in  our  age.’ 

Mr.  Canning’s  entrance  into  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  was 
a  still  further  and  more  striking  indication  of  change.  Identified 
with  the  Tory  party,  reared  in  their  midst,  the  eloquent  and 
zealous  defender  of  their  domestic  policy,  he  was  yet  separated 
from  his  associates  in  many  important  respects,  and  was  then 
converging  towards  a  point  where  his  sympathies  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  position  would  constrain  a  severance.  His  policy 
was  shown  in  the  course  pursued  respecting  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain,  the  South  American  States,  and  the  intervention  of 
Spain  with  the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  1826.  His  language  was 
unequivocal,  and  the  war,  not  of  armies,  but  of  opinions,  which 
he  announced,  became  matter  of  universal  faith  : — 

‘From  this  moment  it  was  understood  throughout  the  world  that 
whenever  “  the  war  of  opinion  in  Europe”  should  involve  Great  Britain, 
the  aspirants  to  political  freedom  would  be  on  her  side.  It  was  now 
clear— clear  to  all  sovereigns  and  to  all  people— that  England  had 
completely  separated  herself  from  the  Holy  Alliance.  Ilcr  loreign 
Minister  had  carried  out  his  main  principle — the  preservation  of  peace ; 
and  achieved  the  great  practical  purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it— the 
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destruction  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  These  four  years  were  a  short  time 
in  which  to  have  secured  such  objects,  and  to  have  placed  such  a  fame 
as  his  on  its  pinnacle/ — Ib.  p.  304. 

Mr.  Canning’s  position  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Mr.  Hus- 
hisson’s  becoming  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  January 
I8ii3.  These  ^  political  adventurers’  as  they  were  scolKiigly 
termed  by  the  aristocratic  section  of  their  party,  had  risen  to 
office  and  power  by  virtue  of  superior  genius,  and  their  adoption 
of  the  spirit  of  their  age.  The  old  Tories,  w  ith  Lord  Eldon  at 
their  head,  comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they 
were  but  two  amongst  many,  and  few  even  of  the  more  profound 
observers  anticipated  the  extent  of  their  influence.  They  w  ore 
the  garb  of  Toryism,  adopted  much  of  its  language,  and  professed 
its  creed ;  but  their  real  faith  w  as  somewhat  heretical,  and  devo¬ 
tees  of  the  old  superstition  regarded  them,  in  consequence,  w  ith 
mistrust  and  aversion  : — 

*  Enough  of  the  old  elements,’  says  Miss  Marlincau,  ‘  was  left  1okce]> 
the  timid  and  unobservant  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  things  would  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  while  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  head  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  Lord  Eldon  was  a  fixture,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
represented  England  abroad,  and  the  King  w  as  surrounded  by  so  many 
of  his  favourite  class  of  statesmen  ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  took  a 
solemn  oath  occasionally  ag«iinst  countenancing  any  attempt  to  relax 
the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  government  of  the  country  could  not  go  on  without  Canning ;  with¬ 
out  a  man  who  was  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation :  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  admitted  into  the  Cabinet, 
with  his  troublesome  and  dangerous  notions  about  impairing  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  native  industry  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  native  industry  was 
■afe  in  the  fostering  bosom  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  some  expressions 
of  Mr.  Canning  s  were  laid  hold  of — expressions  about  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  carrying  Catholic  Emancipation  under  any  government 
that  could  be  devised — as  affording  an  assurance  that,  though  the  new 
minister  was  obliged  to  talk  about  the  matter,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  do  anything  in  it ;  and  thus  the  tedium  and  loss  of  time  in  talking 
w  ould  be  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Besides,  the  two  obnoxious  men  were 

political  adventurers,”  low-bom,  and  therefore  vulgar  ;  and  their 
influence  w’ould  be  kept  down  accordingly  by  their  more  aristocratic 
political  connexions.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
Ministerial  party,  at  this  time,  throughout  the  country,  from  the  king 
himself  to  the  little  country  shopkeeper  of  Tory  politics.*— /A.  p.  316. 

It  was  well  that  Toryism  was  thus  duped.  We  now*  sec  its 
folly,  and  wonder  that  its  votaries  w'ere  so  bigoted.  The  end, 
liowever,  was  not  then  visible.  Men  could  judge  only  by  wdiat 
they  saw,  and  the  breaking  up  of  English  Toryism  was  the  last 
thing  auticipated  from  the  splendid  genius  of  Canning,  and  the 
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financial  skill  of  Huskisson.  ‘  Men  of  the  people,  their  tenden¬ 
cies  were  aristocratic  ;  and  they  were  seen  in  company,  and  sup¬ 
posed  in  lea8:ue,  with  the  Eldons  and  the  Wellingtons, — with  the 
comrades  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh.  As  time  passed  on,  and 
disclosed  the  great  truth  that  a  new  period  had  begun,  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  aristocratic  observers  of  these  two  men 
became  aggravated, — mixed  up  as  it  w^as  with  fear  of  change  :  and, 
from  the  same  cause,  their  footing  with  the  nation  improved  ;  till 
the  popular  confidence  in  the  case  of  Huskisson  reached  the 
point  of  calm  trust  and  gratitude  for  eminent  services ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Canning,  a  pitch  of  high  enthusiasm  which  caused 
the  news  of  his  death  to  be  received  >vith  an  universid  groan.’ 

The  interval  between  Canning  and  the  Tory  party  was  greatly 
widened  by  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Portugal.  ‘  Ills  earnestness 
and  eloquence  were  taken  by  the  Tories  as  a  demonstration  in 
favour  of  liberalism.’  It  was  this  conviction,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  superiority,  which  led  to  an  audacious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  get  him  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet. 
That  attempt  signally  failed,  since  all  the  more  reficcting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tory  party  felt  that  his  genius  was  essential  to  its 
stability,  whilst  the  friends  of  progress  gathered  hope  in  their 
hour  of  gloom  from  the  more  liberal  and  expansive  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Our  public  affairs  were  in  a  strange  state  at 
this  time.  The  head  of  the  Cabinet,  a  respectable,  moderate,  and 
feeble  man,  stood  midway  bctw’cen  the  Toryism  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  that  of  Mr.  Canning.  All  swore  by  the  same  symbols,  but 
their  faith  exhibited  points  of  contrast  rather  than  of  similitude, 
and  their  sympathies  could  not  be  blended.  They  were  one  in 
name,  but  their  mutual  mistrust,  the  fears  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  contempt  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  proved  the  total  absence 
of  cohesion  and  unity.  The  Duke  of  York  was  at  this  time  the 
hope  of  the  ultra  Tories,  and  his  unconstitutional  declaration 
respecting  the  Catholics  placed  him  in  direct  hostility  to  Mr. 
Canning.  The  royal  duke,  however,  w^as  not  destined  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  He  expired  on  tlic  5th  of 
January,  1827,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following  month  Lord 
Liverpool  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  terminated  his 
political  life : — 

‘  Setting  aside  their  political  relations,  the  loss  of  Lord  Liverpool 
W'as  very  affecting  to  Mr.  Canning.  Through  life  the  two  had  been 
close  personal  friends,  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  at  college. 
They  were  born  in  the  same  year ;  they  were  inseparable  at  Christ 
Church,  w'here  they  laughed  at  one  another’s  whims, — Jenkinson  s 
hrow’n  coat,  wdth  buttons  bearing  the  initials  of  the  great  orators,  and 
Canning’s  gloriously  nonsensical  verses, — and  where,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  mirth,  they  discussed  the  gravest  subjects  of  human  interest. 
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with  the  earnestness  belonging  to  the  genius  of  the  one  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  other.  They  entered  Parliament  at  the  same  lime, 
under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  were  never  separated  in  their  private  regards  by 
the  difl’erenccs  on  public  matters  which  occasionally  arose.  This  is 
highly  honourable  to  them  both.  It  must  be  a  strong  friendship  which 
could  enable  the  man  of  the  w  orld  to  bear  wdth  the  view  s  of  the  man 
of  genius,  w  hen  those  views  were  too  large  for  his  comprehension ; 
and  which  w  ould  enable  the  man  of  genius  to  bear  w  ith  the  negative 
qualities  of  the  mediocre  man  of  the  world,  in  times  which  demanded 
all  the  energies  of  every  statesman.  In  political  life,  each  was  largely 
indebted  to  the  other ;  as  is  more  apparent  to  us  now  than  perhaps 
it  ever  w’as  to  them.  Lord  Liverpool  was  not,  apparently,  fully  aware 
that  it  was  Canning  who  had  of  late  years  made  his  government 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  every  one  now'  knows  that  it 
was  so.  And  Canning  could  hardly  estimate  at  the  time  the  influence 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  presence  in  securing  him  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  statesmanship.  If  he  had  entered  the  Cabinet,  he  could  hardly  have 
remained  there,  during  the  last  four  years,  under  any  other  Premier  of 
the  same  politics  as  Lord  Liverpool.  It  was  no  time  for  weighing 
these  considerations,  when  the  new's  of  his  friend's  seizure  came  to 
him  as  he  lay  fevered  in  his  bed.  He  had  but  just  returned  from 
visiting  Ix)rd  Liverpool  at  Bath,  where  he  had  gone,  after  the  duke’s 
funeral,  to  improve  his  health.  He  had  come  back  worse  than  he 
w'cnt ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  his  illness,  this  news  reached  him.  The 
effects  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  sickness,  were  visible  enough  when 
he  appeared  in  the  House  to  bring  forw'ard  the  measures  he  had  in 
charge,  and  to  encounter  the  onslaught  of  persecution  which  was  never 
mitigated  by  any  touch  of  reverence,  sympathy,  or  even  common 
humanity,  till  it  had  laid  him  low  .’ — Ib.  pp.  432,  433. 

Parties  waited  for  some  weeks  to  see  if  the  Premier  w'ould 
recover,  and  in  the  meantime,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  his 
successor.  Of  the  existing  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of  ^A  ellington  and 
Mr.  Peel,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
on  the  other,  w’cre  the  strong  men.  The  former  were  opposed 
to  the  concession  of  emancipation,  and  the  latter,  wxre  in  favor 
of  it.  Lord  Liverpool  had  united  them,  but  the  time  was  now 
evidently  come  when  a  more  decided  policy  was  demanded. 
The  day  of  compromise  w  as  passed,  and  all  men  saw  that  an 
anti-catholic  or  an  emancipation  cabinet  must  be  formed.  In 
the  first  case,  the  duke  w'ould,  as  matter  of  course,  be  Premier ; 
and  in  the  second,  Mr.  Canning.  There  was  no  one  to  dispute 
w  ith  them.  So  far  men’s  minds  wxre  made  up  ;  but  the  king’s 
purpose  w’as  not  know'n.  There  was  little  faith  in  George  D  . ; 
his  porsoniil  case  was  his  paramount  consideration ;  and  men 
trembled  at  an  issue  dependent  on  his  w’hims.  It  was  known 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  been  summoned  to  the  king  on  the  27th 
of  March,  but  still  all  was  uncertainty,  when  a  false  step  on  the 
part  of  tiio  (  ommoner’s  enemies  w’ounded  the  pride  of  the 
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monarchi  and  led  to  the  result  which  liberal  men  desired,  but 
few  of  them  hoped  for. 

‘  AVhat  might  have  been  the  next  step,  if  the  King  had  been  let 
alone,  there  is  no  saying ;  but  some  anti-catholic  members  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  popular  expectation  in  fiivour  of 
Mr.  Canning,  took  a  step  of  greater  boldness  than  the  sovereign  was 
disposed  to  endure,  and  ruined  their  own  cause  by  an  attempt  at 
intimidation,  which  roused  the  royal  resentment.  A  Tory  peer,  a 
duke  and  privy-councillor,  requested  an  audience  of  the  King,  and 
told  his  Majesty  that  he  came  as  the  express  representative  of  eight 
peers, — all,  like  himself,  holding  great  electoral  influence, — to  declare 
that,  if  Mr.  Canning  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  they  would 
all  withdraw  their  support  from  the  government.  This  look  place  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  abortive  interview.  Tlie  effect  of  this  dis¬ 
respectful  and  corrupt  proceeding  was  to  determine  the  King  on  the 
instant  to  send  for  Mr.  Canning.’ — Ih,  pp.  436,  437. 

These  Tory  peers  sought  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  his  Grace  apparently  was  desirous  of  the  Premiership. 
They  would  have  been  willing  to  serve  with  Mr.  Canning,  in 
an  administration  of  which  the  duke  was  head ;  but  refused 
to  yield  to  his  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Canning 
declined  to  form  part  of  an  anti-catholic  government ;  and  in  his 
first  interview  with  the  King,  plainly  intimated  that  of  a  more 
liberal  Cabinet,  he  must  be  Premier.  Mr.  Peel  retired  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  for  a  time  suffered  from  the  odium 
attached  to  the  conduct  of  his  associates.  We  regret  the  part 
he  took,  but  must  at  the  same  time  express  our  unequivocal 
dissent  from  many  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  on  this 
account.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
late  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  this  line,  and  its  miserable 
failure.  It  is  only  truth  to  say,  that  the  more  rigidlj^  this  case 
is  sifted,  the  clearer  is  the  personal  honour  oi  Sir  Robert, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  character  of  his  retire¬ 
ment.  Miss  Martincau’s  judgment  is  favourable  to  the  existing 
statesman,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show : — 

‘  Between  these  two  statesmen  there  was,  with  all  their  differences  of 
O])inion,  and  much  clashing  of  interests  at  this  crisis,  no  ill-will. 
Private  letters  of  Mr.  Canning’s  are  in  existence  which  declare  that 
Mr.  Peel  was  the  only  seceding  member  of  the  government  who 
behaved  well  to  him  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  declared 
Mr.  Peel  to  be  his  rightful  political  heir  and  successor.  Mr.  Peel  s 
difficulty  in  this  instance  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  arose  from  his  being 
responsible  in  his  office  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
He  was  disposed  for  a  Cabinet  divided  on  this  question,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  bad  just  shown  itself  so  very  equally  divided ;  and  on 
almost  every  other  question  of  importance,  he  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  those  of  his  colleagues  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Coniinons.  But 
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he  felt  that  ho  could  not  fill  his  place  m  the  House  as  Irish  Minister 
vfith  any  satisfaction  under  a  Premier  who  advocated  a  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Catholics  opposite  to  his  own.  Such  were  his  reasons,  assigned 
by  himself  in  a  frank  and  admirable  letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  of  the  date 
of  the  9Lh  of  April.  He  made  no  difficulty  that  could  be  helj>ed,  and 
caused  no  embarrassment.  He  bj)oke  to  no  one  but  the  King  and  Mr. 
Ciinning  on  the  subject;  and  his  intentions  and  feelings  became 
known  by  the  King’s  mention  of  them  to  the  Chancellor.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  while  Mr.  Canning  was  telling  the  King  that 
he  believed  an  anti-catholic  Cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  offering  in 
that  ease  to  retire,  Mr.  Peel  was  telling  his  Majesty  that  he  “  could  not 
advise  the  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive  Protestant  government and 
that  he  could  not  be  a  })arty  even  to  the  attempt,  if  it  should  be  con¬ 
templated.  He  was  confident  that  the  King  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
And  so  it  appears  by  the  result.’ —  Ih.  p.  437. 

Mr.  Canning’s  administration  was  supported  generally  by  the 
M-higs,  some  of  whom  took  office  under  him.  lie  experienced, 
however,  no  mercy  from  his  opponents.  Their  bitterness  vented 
itself  daily  in  the  fiercest  language  which  the  usages  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  permitted.  ‘  It  is  universally  agreed  that  personality  and 
insult  were  never  before  so  rank  in  any  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen  as  now,  during  the  two  months  following  ^Ir.  Can¬ 
ning’s  accession  to  the  Premiership.’  The  part  acted  on  this 
occasion  by  the  late  Earl  Grey  is  well  known,  and  few  are  now 
found  to  defend  it.  It  was  harsh,  insulting,  and  bitter,  partaking 
of  the  rancour  of  personal  hostility,  combined  with  political 
Pharisaism  and  aristocratic  hauteur.  In  his  own  hour  of  trial, 
Earl  Grey  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  recall  with  sorrow  this 
passage  of  his  otherwise  illustrious  career.  Mr.  Canning’s  organi¬ 
zation  was  too  delicate  to  endure  the  relentless  storm  which 
assailed  him.  He  bore  up  manfully  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero, 
but  the  work  of  death  w  as  in  progress,  and  he  w’as  speedily  to  be 
taken  from  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  llis  health  w’as  sadly  broken 
when  the  session  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick.  The  health  of  the  dying  statesman 
was  watched  with  the  intensest  interest.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  solicitude  that  w  as  felt.  The  nation  regarded  its 
ow  n  welfare  as  bound  up  with  his  life,  and  would  not  consent  to 
forego  the  hopes  it  had  begun  to  cherish.  What  had  recently 
occurred  had  endeared  the  Premier  to  his  countrymen.  Much 
of  it  W’as  unknow’n,  but  enough  had  been  heard  and  seen  to  ren¬ 
der  him  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day — the  symbol  to  all 
classes,  save  the  cli(}ue  he  displaced,  of  the  more  liberal  and 
generous  policy  on  which  governments  were  henceforth  to  rule. 

I  he  injustice  dealt  out  to  him  by  the  Tory  aristocracy,  the  bitter 
and  malignant  assaults  he  daily  encountered,  and  the  lofty  spirit 
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in  which  he  met  and  defied  them,  had  taken  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  by  storm.  They  forgot  his  former  Toryism,  and  with 
an  impetuosity  and  warm-heartedness  never  surpassed,  gave  him 
at  once,  and  without  reserve,  their  sympathy  and  admiration. 
The  influence  of  these  circumstances  is  apparent  in  the  colouring 
of  Miss  Martineau’s  narrative,  which  is  too  uniformly  eulogistic. 
‘  From  the  most  superficial  and  narrow-minded  of  his  critics,  who 
could  comprehend  nothing  beyond  the  charm  which  invested  the 
man,  to  the  worthiest  of  his  appreciators  who  were  sensible  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  intellect  and  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  all  now 
joined  in  grief  and  in  praise  :  and  none  with  a  more  painful 
wringing  of  the  heart  than  those  who  had  but  lately  learned  his 
greatness,  and  the  promise  that  it  bore.’ 

‘  It  would  be  a  curious  speculation, — but  it  is  one  not  in  our  way  at 
present, — what  Mr.  Canning  would  finally  have  been  and  have  done,  if 
the  great  European  war  had  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  glory  in 
our  eyes  is  mainly  that  he  was  the  minister  of  the  peace :  his  immortality 
lies  in  his  foreign  policy,  by  which  peace  was  preserved  and  freedom 
established,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  the  potentate  of  the 
world  of  mind  is  alone  competent  to  achieve.  Czars,  emperors,  kings, 
and  popes,  may  make  peace  one  with  another,  in  a  mechanical,  and 
therefore  precarious  manner ;  and  this  is  all  that,  as  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  they  can  do.  The  princes  of  the  wider  and  higher  realm  of 
mind  can  do  what  Canning  did, — spread  peace  over  continents,  and  the 
great  globe  itself,  vitally  and  therefore  ])ermanently,  by  diffusing  and 
establishing  the  principles  of  peace.  Of  a  history  of  the  peace,  he 
must  be  the  hero.  In  a  state  of  war,  he  must  have  been  something 
great  and  beneficent ;  for  his  greatness  was  inherent,  and  his  soul  was 
—like  the  souls  of  all  the  greatest  of  men — benign  :  and  his  power, — 
the  prerogative  of  genius, — was  paramount  as  often  as  he  was  moved 
to  put  it  fortli.  Without  being  able  to  divine  what  he  would  have  done 
in  a  state  of  continuous  war, — without  daring  to  say  that  he  would 
have  calmed  the  tempest  in  its  wrath  as  effectually  as  he  forbade  it  to 
rise  again, — we  may  be  assured  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  do  great 
tilings,  and  have  done  what  he  chose.’ — Ib.  p.  446. 

AV  e  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  the  subsequent 
portions  of  Miss  Martineau’s  ‘  History,’  which  we  regret  the  less 
as  the  events  recorded  arc  fiimiliar  to  our  readers.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  succeeded  that  of  Mr. 
Canning,  endured  but  for  a  short  time,  and  contributed  greatly, 
by  its  resistance  to  all  moderate  reforms,  to  accelerate  the  march 
of  events.  The  nation  was  now  too  sensible  of  its  rights  to 
permit  the  longer  continuance  of  an  anti-liberal  Cabinet,  and 
Earl  Grey  was  therefore  invoked,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  efiect 
what  he  had  proposed  amidst  the  error  and  hopes  of  youtli. 
^  e  need  not  detail  the  history  of  the  Keform  struggle,  which 
completely  engrossed  the  nation,  and  maddened  its  hopes  and 
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fears.  On  looking  back,  no  thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  crisis  having  passed  without  an  appeal  to  phy- 
sical  force.  Tens  of  thousands  were  then  prepared  for  such  an 
alternative.  It  needed  only  a  word,  a  whisper,  and  the  people 
would  have  been  arrayed  in  deadly  strife  against  a  selfish  and 
unbending  aristocracy.  The  folly  of  the  nobility  aggravated  the 
danger,  and  nothing  but  the  restraining  providence  of  God, 
acting  through  the  conservative  elements  of  the  English  charac¬ 
ter,  saved  us  from  civil  strife.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1831  was  a  terrible  crisis.  The  ministers  had  been  left  in  a 
minority  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  King  was  known  to 
be  averse  to  the  only  measure  which  held  out  the  prospect  of 
their  bill  being  carried.  What  follow'ed  was  highly  characteristic 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Mai- 
tineau : — 

‘  After  what  happened  in  the  other  House  at  a  later  hour,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  enforce  upon  the  King  the  alternative  of 
losing  his  ministers  or  dissolving  parliament ;  and  the  next  morning, 
Lord  Grey  went  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  decision 
of  the  matter.  He  and  a  colleague  or  two  walked  quietly  and  sepa¬ 
rately  across  the  park,  to  avoid  exciting  notice.  P'or  some  hours  there 
appeared  little  chance  of  a  decision ;  but  at  length  the  perplexed 
sovereign  began  to  see  his  way.  He  w'as  yielding — had  yielded — but 
with  strong  expressions  of  reluctance,  when  that  reluctance  was  sud¬ 
denly  changed  into  alacrity  by  the  new's  which  was  brought  him  of  tlie 
tone  used  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  impossibility  that  he  would 
actually  dissolve  parliament,  undoubted  as  was  his  constitutional  j)ow  er 
to  do  so. — What !  did  they  dare  to  meddle  w  ith  his  prerogative  ?  the 
King  exclaimed :  he  w  ould  presently  show'  them  what  he  could  and 
would  do.  He  had  given  his  promise;  and  now'  he  would  lose  no 
time :  he  would  go  instantly — that  very  moment — and  dissolve  parlia¬ 
ment  by  his  ow'n  voice. — “  As  soon  as  the  royal  carriages  could  be  got 
ready,”  his  Ministers  agreed.  “  Never  mind  the  carriages  ;  send  for  a 
hackney  coach,”  replied  the  King : — a  saying  which  spread  over  the 
kingdom,  and  much  enchanced  his  popularity  for  the  moment. 

‘  Lord  Lhurham  ran  down  to  the  gate,  and  found  but  one  carriage 
waiting the  Lord  Chancellor’s.  He  gave  orders  to  drive  fast  to 
liOrd  Albemarle’s — the  Master  of  the  Horse.  Lord  Albemarle  was  at 
his  late  breakfast,  but  started  up  on  the  entrance  of  Lord  Durham,  ask¬ 
ing  what  was  the  matter.  “  You  must  have  the  king’s  carriages  ready 
instantly.” — “  The  King’s  carriages !  Very  well : — I  will  just  finish 
my  breakfast.” — “  Finish  your  breakfast!  Not  you!  You  must  not 
lose  a  moment.  The  King  ought  to  be  at  the  House.” — “  Lord  bless 
me !  is  there  a  revolution  ?” — “  Not  at  this  moment ;  but  there  will  be 
if  you  stay  to  finish  your  breakfast.” — So  the  tea  and  roll  were  left, 
and  the  royal  carriages  drove  up  to  the  palace  in  an  incredibly  short 
time. — The  King  was  ready  and  impatient,  and  walked  with  an  un¬ 
usually  brisk  step.’— /A.  ])p.  34,  35. 
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What  we  have  said  will  apprise  our  readers  of  our  general 
estimate  of  Miss  Martineau’s  history.  It  is  a  good  book,  dili¬ 
gently  prepared  and  well  adapted  to  the  times.  Its  circulation 
will  be  useful, — in  rectifying  some  misapprehensions,  and  in 
giving  currency  to  much  sound  political  information.  The  author 
has  spared  no  pains  to  inform  herself ;  and  her  views  are,  for  the 
most  part,  correct.  In  a  few  cases  her  descriptions  appear  to 
us  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  her  sketches  of  character  not 
altogether  free  from  the  colouring  of  prejudice.  Her  treatment 
of  religious  topics,  when  they  lie  in  her  path,  and  of  the  kindred 
subject  of  national  education,  is  amongst  the  least  creditable 
features  of  the  work.  Happily  these  matters  occur  but  seldom, 
or  the  circulation  of  the  work  would  have  been  seriously  afiected. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  Miss  Martineau  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  theology ;  and  are  really  sorry  to  have  so  admirable  a 
work  as  this  injured,  in  however  small  a  degree,  by  the  pertness, 
dogmatism,  and  ignorance,  which  she  is  accustomed  to  evince  on 
religious  topics.  In  other  matters  there  is  a  freshnesss,  vivacity, 
and  truthfulness  in  her  pages  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Sincerity  and  earnestness,  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  her 
task,  and  an  industry  which  has  mastered  its  ample  details,  are 
her  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  her  volumes  are,  in  con- 
sc(^ucnce,  entitled  to  high  commendation. 


Art.  V. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Winter  Hamilton^  LL.D.^ 
D.D,  By  William  Hendry  Stowcll,  D.D.  London  :  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

There  is  no  species  of  literary  labour  more  difficult  of  execution, 
or  more  calculated  to  produce  a  vivid  and  useful  impression  on 
the  student’s  mind,  than  that  of  preparing  the  biography  of  the 
intellectually  great  and  mondly  good.  It  often,  nay,  it  gene¬ 
rally,  happens  that  biographies  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  the 
deepest  thinkers  realize  of  what  biography  should  be.  There  is 
m  most  of  such  productions,  a  maximum  of  dead,  dry  detail, 
«and  a  minimum  of  insight  into  those  mysterious  recesses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  being  in  which  resides  the  man,  and  from  which  issue 
forth  those  forms  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  render 
the  character  of  each  actor  on  life’s  crowded  stage  a  force  for 
good  or  for  evil — an  example  or  a  warning — a  blessing  or  curse 
to  contemporaries  and  posterity.  Our  w  riters  of  memoirs  arc  far 
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too  prone  to  collect,  so  to  speak,  the  relics  of  the  saints  whose 
memories  they  seek  to  keep  green,  instead  of  causing  those  saints 
to  live  again  in  the  pages  in  which  their  achievements  and  their 
virtues  are  embalmed.  They  write  about  the  men,  instead  of 
introducing  each  reader  to  the  men  themselves.  They  treat  of 
the  subject  of  their  memoirs  as  a  being  dead,  instead  of  so  pre¬ 
senting  him  to  the  reader’s  mind  that  he  appeals  to  them  as  a 
being  living,  and  moves  before  them  a  holy  and  iuHuential  pre¬ 
sence — absent,  indeed,  from  the  common  haunts  of  mortal  life — 
clothed  in  the  sacred  vesture  of  the  grave ;  but  still  present, 
morally  and  spiritually  present,  to  the  minds  which  venerate  his 
greatness,  and  the  hearts  wdiich  respond  to  the  ministrations  of 
his  sublime  example.  Genuine  biography  should  amount  rather 
to  a  PRESENTATION,  than  a  cold,  technical  record.  The  bio¬ 
grapher,  instead  of  merely  collecting  and  arranging  letters, 
diaries,  and  other  posthumous  documents,  should  become,  for 
the  time  being,  the  man  himself — weaving  o’er  the  great  one 
dead  his  w  and  of  genius — bidding  him  live  again,  even  in  this 
lower  earth,  and  so  realizing  for  the  reader  a  clear  and  truthful 
jKjrtraiture  of  the  spiritual  man,  as  w  ell  as  furnishing  him  with 
a  full  btiUemcnt  of  his  opinions,  and  a  faithful  record  of  his  deeds 
and  experiences. 

We  are  w’ell  aware  that  the  task  now  described  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  most  difficult — demanding  for  its  execution  a  keen  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  character — a  capacity  to  occupy  the  moral 
standing-point  occupied  by  others — a  w'ell-nigh  unearthly  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  most  subtle  and  mysterious  workings  of  the  human 
heart — in  fact,  a  genius  more  affluent,  more  refined,  more  spiri¬ 
tualized  by  sternest  discipline,  and  earnest  communings  w  ith  the 
world  of  souls,  than  is  often  found,  even  amid  the  crowds  of  the 
clever,  the  learned,  and  the  good. 

It  is  easy  to  supply  the  w  orld  w  ith  a  sketch  of  some  honoured 
one  who  may  have  departed  from  this  earth,  but  not  so  easy  is  it 
to  give  to  that  world  a  portrait  so  faithful,  so  elaborately 
finished,  worked  up  w’ith  so  consummate  a  skill,  and  severe  a 
regard  to  exactitude  of  expression,  that  the  living  man  breathes 
once  more  on  the  glowing  canvass,  and  the  loss  of  the  original 
is  more  than  half  compensated  for  by  the  life-like  power  and 
truthfulness  of  the  copy. 

"lo  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  superior  power  and  interest 
of  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  over  every  other  species  of  life-record.  The 
man  who  really  know^s,  can  depict  himself,  in  a  sense  more  true, 
more  impressive,  and  more  just,  than  even  his  most  dearly-loved 
friend — the  long-honoured  companion — who  braved  with  him 
life’s  dangers  and  vicissitudes,  shared  w  ith  him  alike  its  blessed 
and  its  heart-rending  experiences,  and  tended  him  to  the  confines 
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of  this  mortal  probationary  sphere,  that  he  might  listen  to  the 
last  utterances  of  his  spirit  when  in  full  view  of  the  realities  of 
the  eternal,  and  lovingly  catch  his  expiring  sigh.  An  autobio¬ 
graphy  growing  out  of  a  well-matured  and  sanctified  self-know 
ledge — a  record  of  a  life-voyage  across  time’s  fitful  sea,  towards 
the  mystic  shores  of  immortality,  penned  by  some  voyager  who 
found  a  sheet-anchor  in  a  loving  faith,  and  a  pole-star  in  tlie 
glorious  gospel — what  a  thrilling,  elevating,  heavenward-lifting 
chronicle  would  such  a  work  prove  to  those  who  still  battle  with 
the  winds  and  weaves  of  time  and  change,  and  many  a  time  cry, 
amid  the  raging  of  the  elements  of  experience,  ‘  Lord,  save  us,  or 
we  perish  !  ’  A  few  such  works  as  the  one  imagined  would 
infuse  new  spiritual  life  into  the  Church,  and  shed  an  influence 
most  regenerating  over  the  as  yet  unemancipated  world.  Appeal¬ 
ing  to  man  in  the  impressive  voice  of  fact,  they  would  command 
a  power  of  \vhich  no  exhortation,  however  earnest,  no  discourse, 
however  eloquent,  could  safely  boast ;  for  the  lives  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  doings,  thinkings,  hopings,  the  sufferings,  battlings, 
victories,  and  enjoyments,  of  the  *  salt  of  the  earth,*  are  mightier 
proofs  than  logic  ever  framed,  sublimer  demonstrations  than 
science  ever  furnished,  that  Christianity  is  the  God-sent  regene¬ 
rator  of  a  w^orld  downcast  by  sin’s  leaden  thraldom  ;  and  that  for 
each  true  disciple  to  live  is  holiness,  ‘  to  die  is  gain.’ 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
to  the  production  of  the  high  order  of  autobiography  we  have 
now  described — difficulties,  created  by  the  defectiveness  of  the 
self-knowledge  possessed  by  men  in  general — the  proneness  to 
romance  and  exaggeration  so  common  even  amongst  the  higher 
order  of  minds — a  morbid  pride  and  love  of  approbation  ham¬ 
pering  the  candour  and  impairing  the  truthfulness — to  say  nothing 
of  other  causes,  to  wffiich  we  have  no  space  or  inclination  to 
refer.  But  such  difficulties  are  but  necessary  results  of  human 
fallibility,  and  will  decrease,  and  ultimately  disappear,  as  self- 
knowledge  becomes  more  and  more  a  reality  in  the  case  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  pride,  self-love,  and  hope  of  applause,  give  way 
before  that  deep  humility  which  is  the  sublimest  wisdom,  and 
that  all-absorbing  desire  to  bless  and  improve  humanity  which 
is  the  noblest  philanthropy. 

And  yet,  how  arduous  this  task  of  acquiring  the  clear  and 
ample  self-knowledge  we  are  now  describing — a  self-knowledge 
imparting  to  the  human,  in  some  humble  degree,  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  Omniscient  eye,  and  qualifying  the  man  to  detect 
and  record  those  infinitely  varied  movements  which  stir  the 
world  within — those  conflicts  on  which  angels  or  demons  gaze 
^ith  an  interest  so  intense,  and  the  results  of  which  stretch  into 
the  vast  expanse  of  eternity.  It  is  true,  far  too  true,  that  man  is  as 
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prone  to  take  a  surface  view  of  himself,  as  of  his  neighbours. 
Content  with  a  casual  glance  at  the  more  easily-reached  depart¬ 
ments  of  his  spiritual  world,  he  will  not  pain  himself  to  dive  into 
the  recesses,  and  so  discover  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and 
action — the  subtle,  the  intricate  motives,  passions,  and  moral 
tendencies,  of  which  outward  being  and  conduct  are  but  the 
effects.  Could  the  moral  or  spiritual  history  of  a  man,  during  a 
single  day,  be  spread  out  before  him  in  all  its  variety,  he  were 
astounded  at  the  small  extent  to  which  his  being  had  been  con¬ 
scious,  and  blush  at  the  meagreness  of  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
mysterious  self.  Se\i-afialysts  and  self ~exam{na({o?i  must  be  both 
ardently  engaged  in,  if  the  latter  is  to  produce  its  wonted  results. 
The  man  who  would  rise  to  the  heights  of  Christian  freedom, 
must  dive  into  the  depths,  and  note  the  varied  workings,  of  his 
own  spiritual  nature.  W e  believe  it  to  be  not  only  true  that 
*  the  study  of  mankind  is  man,’  but  that  he  who  has  attained  to 
the  most  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge  of  himself,  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  the  aggregate,  than  the  mere  student  of  well-framed  treatises, 
or  the  surface-skimmer  of  the  character  of  multitudes.  But  how 
difficult  the  feat  described !  how  hard  the  work  demanded  !  how 
keen  the  wisdom,  and  how  earnest  the  appeal  for  aid  divine 
required !  how  few  prove  equal  to  the  delicate,  and  intricate 
task — the  task  of  self-analysis,  and  comprehension  !  how’  scanty 
the  number  of  self-knowing  beings  who  tread  this  earth !  how 
true  that  the  greater  portion  of  each  man’s  spiritual  history  is 
lost,  even  to  himself — that  he  enshrines  within  him  a  theatre  of 
marvels,  a  battle-field  on  which  Heaven  and  Hell  contend  for 
mastery,  he  cares  not  to  explore.  Verily,  at  present,  the  self- 
knowledge  of  the  great  majority  even  of  the  wise,  is  shallow  as 
some  transparent  brook,  instead  of  resembling  the  deep,  vast 
ocean,  and  including  within  its  grasp  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  spiritual  being. 

To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  incompleteness  even  of 
autohtography  y  to  say  nothing  of  its  substitute,  or  biography.  ^ 
despair  of  justice  being  done  to  this  department  of  literary  effort 
until  there  is  more  of  the  sanctified  and  profound  self-knowledge 
abroad  w’hich  w’e  have  now’  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  men’s 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  their  ow  n  souls  becomes  w’orthy  of 
spirits  whose  relations  expand  into  eternity. 

Ihese  hasty  remarks  on  biography  in  general,  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  work  now  before  us — this  life  of  a  man  whose 
character,  to  be  fairly  estimated,  must  be  analyzed  with  a  care,  a 
discrimination,  and  a  generosity,  as  genuine  as  the  genius  w’hich 
adorned  it.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  w'as  one  of  those  vigorous 
and  commanding  beings  who  must  be  tried  by  no  common  or 
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ordinary  standard,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  their  claims,  and  a 
correct  estimate  formed  of  their  influence  upon  the  Church  and 
the  world.  No  common-place,  every-day  sort  of  man,  who  could 
very  comfortably  fill  up  some  vacant  niche  in  the  world  of  con¬ 
ventional  things,  w'as  the  subject  of  our  present  article ;  but  a  man 
whose  genius,  whose  free  and  strongly- marked  modes  of  thought, 
rendered  him  an  individuality  in  the  ordinary  crowds  of  social 
life,  and  seemed  to  demand  for  him  a  position  flir  removed  from 
tliat  of  the  matter-of-course  multitude,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  influence  his  talents  qualified  him  to  wield.  An 
intellectuallv  strong,  and,  if  w  c  may  so  speak,  a  self-contained 
man,  was  ftr.  Hamilton : — like  many  of  the  spiritually  mighty 
and  gifted,  full  of  contrasts,  or,  as  the  short-sighted  would  say, 
incongruities  : — brimful  of  passion,  poetry,  and  impulsiveness  : — 
now,  stern  as  an  idol-breaking  Luther,  and  now  loving  as  a  love¬ 
teaching  Apostle  John  ; — now%  profound  as  a  Bacon,  or  as  stately 
as  the  bard  of  Paradise,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  poet-preacher, — 
and  now,  simple,  playful  as  the  child,  when  basking  in  the  light 
of  life’s  rosy  morn  ; — now,  fervid,  and  solemn  as  the  saint,  when 
kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  God, — and  now,  revelling  in  the  banter, 
and  the  satire  of  the  w  ell-armed  w  it ; — in  the  pulpit,  grave,  un¬ 
bending,  profound,  and  ornate;  at  the  fireside,  genial,  unreserved, 
and  unconventional ;  entering  with  vigour  into  the  spirit  of 
sacred  and  of  festive  scenes.  The  faithful  pastor,  and  the  frank, 
cheerful  companion — with  grave  words  for  the  exj)erienced,  and 
buoyant  smiles  for  the  young — pious,  without  sanctimoniousness 
— devotional,  without  ascetic  austerity — a  being  of  strong  feelings, 
strong  principles,  strong  intellect,  and,  above  all,  a  strong,  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  the  great  verities  of  Christianity  : — such  a  man, 
w’c  say,  w  as  Dr.  Hamilton,  whose  character  has  now  passed  into 
the  keeping  of  impartial  time,  even  as  his  spirit  has  returned  to 
the  God  who  gave  it.  The  very  genius  of  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
the  creator  of  difficulties  with  which  he  w^as  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tend.  He  was  a  gifted,  and  hence  a  much  tried  man.  It  is 
visually  found  that  ordinary,  common-place  sort  of  persons,  who 
m  no  way  disturb  the  self-complacency  of  contemporaries,  and  so 
excite  but  little  jealousy  or  antagonism,  glide  through  life’s  earlier 
years  much  respected,  and  but  little  assailed.  But  not  thus  is 
it  with  the  young,  and  as  yet  immature,  and  undisciplined  genius ; 
not  thus  with  tne  man  who,  instead  of  gliding  smootlily  along, 
stamns  the  image  of  his  moral  idiocrasy  on  the  circles  with 
which  he  mingles  ;  and  thus  arouses  all  sorts  of  prejudices,  and 
jealousies,  which  hunt  him  on  his  way.  For  such  a  man,  a  thorny 
and  stony  path  is  ever  found.  The  subject  of  hypercriticism 
^d  misapprehension,  if  not  the  victim  of  calumny,  he  advances 
in  his  task  of  nursing  and  maturing  the  talents  committed  to  his 
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care.  In  life’s  most  unguarded  season,  a  prudence  and  a  discre¬ 
tion,  in  such  a  youth  well-nigh  preternatural  qualities,  become 
necessary  to  his  moral  security  against  the  reproach  of  keen¬ 
eyed  contemporaries ;  and  he  is  called  upon  to  battle  his  way,  even 
in  comparative  boyhood,  against  impediments,  difficulties,  and 
dangers,  which  might  well  appal  the  heart  even  of  the  better 
disciplined  and  more  experienced. 

Alas  I  it  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true,  that  the  Church  as  little  knows 
how  to  deal  with  the  gifted,  and  hence  eccentric,  among  her 
sons,  as  the  world ;  making  but  small  allowance  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  temperament — fervour  of  feeling  —  excitability  of 
fancy,  and  exuberance  of  spirit,  which  so  often  distinguish  the 
early  being  of  the  men  who  are  destined  to  wield  a  mightier 
influence,  and  to  play  a  more  prominent  part,  than  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellows.  How  little  is  the  great  truth  remem¬ 
bered,  that  a  glorious  and  influential  manhood  is  not  unfrcquently 
preceded  by  a  stormy  and  a  wayward  youth — that  great  gifts, 
and  embryo  capacities  for  future  usefulness,  not  unfrequently 
coexist  with  fierce  and  turbulent  impulses,  keen  and  exquisite 
sensibilities,  and  a  well-nigh  ungovernable  will.  The  pressure 
of  coercion — the  lash  of  mere  arbitrary  authority — the  dictum  of 
long-established  censors,  we  believe  to  be  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  case  of  such  men  as  we  are  now  describing,  lly  these 
means  and  agencies,  the  student  may  be  goaded  to  rebellion,  or 
be  maddened  into  desertion,  but  his  errors  remain  uncorrccted ; 
his  follies  are  unsubdued,  his  self-will  is  as  yet  untamed.  AV  e 
do  verily  believe,  that  were  the  means  adopted  in  such  cases 
milder  and  more  kindly,  bearing  more  directly  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  less  directly  upon  the  will,  many  a  moral  ruin  might 
be  averted  ;  many  a  false  and  evil  step  retraced ;  many  a  year  of 
suffering,  error,  and  intellectual  wandering  spared ;  and  many  a 
youthful  genius  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  turbulent  passion,  and 
the  iron  slavery  of  an  uncontrolled  self-will,  only  to  grow  up  to  a 
glorious  maturity  of  piety,  self-devotion,  and  usefulness,  and 
become  at  once  the  ornament  and  benefactor  of  the  Church. 

To  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  remarks,  many  a  one  could 
testify  from  the  recollections  of  his  own  experience,  i  hoy  arc 
based  on  no  crude  and  vain  imaginings  of  our  own.  They  rest 
on  truth  and  fact — they  are  corroborated  by  the  observation  of 
the  thoughtful — ^they  harmonize  with  all  we  know  concerning 
the  tendencies  and  original  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and 
the  true  method  of  developing  those  varied  faculties  and  moral 
qualities  w^hich  are  the  destined  masters  of  all  which  is  mean 
and  evil  in  the  unregenerated  man. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  S  to  well  has  not  been  able 
to  devote  greater  time  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which, 
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though  full  of  interest,  iiills  very  far  short  of  wheat  sticK  a  work 
should  l)e,  and  of  what  the  author  himself  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  The  insight  afforded  us  into  the  character  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friend  is  provokingly  slight ;  whilst  the  work  is  overloaded 
with  extracts  from  sermons,  lectures,  charges,  and  essays,  which, 
though  full  of  power  and  genius,  appear  to  us  to  monopolize 
space  which  should  have  been  occupied  w  ith  matters  more  in 
accordance  with  the  aim  and  scope  of  biography.  We  make 
this  remark  in  no  censorious  or  hypercritical  spirit,  but  in 
that  of  unfeigned  regret ;  for  we  believe  that  few  lives  have 
furnished  better  materials  for  the  production  of  a  really  vigorous 
and  fascinating  biography  than  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton. 

In  his  childhood  he  appears  to  have  won  the  peculiar  regard 
of  all,  by  the  genial,  loving,  generous  spirit  which  animated 
him — a  spirit  which  so  oft  broke  forth  amid  the  asperities  of 
after-life,  and  endeared  him  as  a  friend  to  those  who  honoured 
him  as  teacher.  But  wc  will  quote  Dr.  StowTll’s  own  w’ords 

‘  lie  had  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  a  winning,  confiding  manner. 
He  was  quite  the  cherished  child  of  the  family  ;  and  this  general  feeling 
was  the  stronger  proof  of  his  amiable  qualities,  that  he  neither  claimed 
precedence  as  the  eldest,  nor  indulgence  as  the  youngest.  He  never 
presumed  on  the  kindness  everywhere  lavished  upon  him ;  but  was 
simple,  loving,  and  docile.  Though  the  elder  branches  of  the  family 
were  sometimes  mortified  by  the  partiality  of  their  parents,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  their  grandfather,  this  favoured  brother  never  appeared 
to  excite  unkind  and  envious  feelings,  so  that  they  often  cheerfully 
saw  him  taken  to  enjoy  pleasures  which  they  would  gladly  have 
shared ;  and  they  welcomed  his  return  from  such  visits,  tluit  they 
might  listen  to  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  persons  and  places  he 
hud  seen  during  his  absence,  without  any  admixture  of  jealousy.’— 
Pp.  38,  39. 

His  was  a  sunny,  generous  spirit — overflowing  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  charged  with  those  embryo  qualities  which 
imparted  grace  and  fascination  to  the  man  wdien,  in  after  years, 
he  stood  forward  to  proclaim  God’s  truth,  and  manfully  battered 
down,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  lived  down,  the  hosts  of  small, 
carping  critics  and  narrow-minded  censors  who  slunk  snarling 
about  his  path. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  early  inability  to  master 
the  drudgery  of  w’hat  is  usually  styled  learning  ;  for  the  more  of 
vivacity,  the  niore  decided  the  genius,  the  more  difficulty  is  (‘vei 
found  in  chaining  down  the  attention  to  the  given  points  of 
tuition.  The  young  eagle  pants  and  frets  to  soar  into  his  native 
clouds,  and  impatiently  spurns  the  trappings  which  bind  him  to 
tlic  baser  clods.  The  child  of  genius,  in  most  instances,  proves 
the  most  trying  of  pupils.  With  him  the  pedagogtie  knows  not 
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how  to  deal,  and  in  all  probability  pronounces  him  in  disgust 
the  victim  of  an  incurable  stupidity. 

From  this  charge  the  subject  of  our  comments  was  effectually 
protected  by  his  wit,  which  even  then  began  to  display  itself— 
full  of  promise  of  that  exuberance  of  humour  which  rendered 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions  and 
formidable  of  opponents.  In  reference  to  his  first  going  to 
school.  Dr.  Stowell  remarks, — 

*  His  going  to  school  was  delayed  a  year  beyond  the  time  at  first 
intended,  in  consequence  of  his  backwardness  in  reading.  When 
about  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school,  at  Hammer¬ 
smith,  near  London.  Though  he  there  gained  much  needful  elementary 
knowledge,  his  keen  perception  soon  discovered  much  that  was  shallow 
in  his  instructors.  An  elder  brother  had  taught  him  the  names  of 
many  classical  authors  ;  and,  in  the  vacations,  he  used  to  amuse  his 
family  by  imitating  the  ignorant  pronunciations  of  these  names,  which 
he  had  heard  at  school.  His  parents  found  it  not  very  easy  to  steer 
between  the  encouragement  of  his  perfect  openness,  and  the  danger  of 
permitting  him  to  cherish  habits  of  satire  ;  but  his  affectionate  dis¬ 
position,  and  rare  sweetness  of  temper,  qualified  him  to  see  what  was 
foolish  or  wrong  in  others  without  any  unkindess  of  feeling.’ — P.  41. 

The  saying,  ‘  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,’  was 
never  more  amply  verified  than  in  the  instance  we  are  about  to 
quote.  If  ever  human  being  trod  this  earth  who  hated  false¬ 
hood,  meanness,  equivocation,  with  his  whole  soul,  that  man  was 
Richard  AVinter  Hamilton.  Anything  shuffling,  cowardly, 
craven-hearted,  excited  within  him  a  feeling  of  indignation 
which  knew  no  bounds.  Against  all  trickery  or  pious  fraud  he 
hurled  forth  his  fiercest  thunder — and  hence  how  natural,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  the  following  description  of  his  boyish  truth¬ 
fulness  and  nobility ! 

‘  In  these  early  school-days.  Master  Winter  often  brought  himself 
into  trouble  by  indulging  in  mimicry,  for  which  he  had  no  small  talent. 
Many,  too,  were  his  breakages  of  windows,  and  other  little  destructive 
accomplishments.  But  though  full  of  drollery  and  boyish  mischief, 
and  well  aware  that  he  could  not  escape  punishment,  he  was  never 
known  to  deny  his  faults  when  questioned,  or  to  prevaricate  when 
censured.  With  calm  eye,  and  open  brow,  and  manly  bearing,  he 
would  say,  “\es,  papa,  I  did  it,  but  I  am  sorry  ^it.”  When  either 
of  his  brothers  or  sisters,  or  a  servant  was  suspected,  it  w  as  not  unusual 
for  him  to  come  forward  and  say,  “  I  did  it,  papa.”  So  completely 
W’as  his  character  for  truthfulness  established  in  the  family,  that  his 
parents  often  said  to  friends  when  he  left  the  room,  “  There  goes  a 
child  who,  to  our  knowledge,  never  told  a  lie.”  ’ — P.  42. 

The  ‘  boyish  mischief  *  here  referred  to  was  in  his  case  but 
the  overflowing  of  that  exuberance  of  spirit  which  in  after 
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years  gave  richness  to  his  humour  and  pungency  to  his  wit. 
It  often  happens  that  great  men  in  embryo  are  remarkable  for 
their  attachment  to  daring  exploits,  and  violation  of  arbitrary 
rules ;  nor  were  it  difficult,  would  our  time  and  space  allow,  to 
trace  a  clear  and  distinct  chain  of  connexion  between  the  boy 
glorying  in  breaking  windows,  and  the  man  resolute  in  his  w^ork 
of  breaking  idols.  With  all  the  fondness  for  the  gay  and 
humorous  of  which  the  young  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  w’as 
the  subject,  he  appears  to  have  been  influenced,  from  a  very 
early  period,  by  serious  thoughts  concerning  those  w'ondrous 
themes  which  in  after  years  he  loved  and  lived  to  dilate  on. 
From  his  thirteenth  to  his  sixteenth  year,  his  time  w  as  passed  at 
Mill-hill  Grammar  School,  during  which  period  his  religious 
character  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  formation — 
a  fact  indicated  by  ‘  his  docility,  and  obedience  towards  his  father, 
at  that  time  his  only  parent,  often  under  circumstances  of  great 
annoyance,  and  in  his  invariable  aflection  and  kindness  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.’  ‘  Indeed/  remarks  Dr.  Stowell,  ‘  even  at 
that  very  early  period,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  God 
for  the  w^ork  of  the  ministry.’ 

This  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  boy  appears  to  have  been 
sanctioned  and  promoted  by  his  father  ;  for,  after  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  correspondence  on  the  subject,  he  was  admitted,  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  a  student  for  the 
ministry  amongst  the  Independents  at  Iloxton  College, — in 
which  institution  he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  much¬ 
loved  and  lamented  Thomas  Spencer,  who,  in  the  morn  of  his 
usefulness  and  popularity,  sank  ‘  ’neath  the  watery  floor,’  and 
‘  landed  on  the  shores  of  immortality.’ 

It  was  there,  too,  that  Dr.  Hamilton  found  a  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  in  the  late  Rev.  John  Ely, — for  whom  his  affection  was 
as  tender  and  unchanging  as  for  a  brother,  and  with  whom  he 
took  ‘  sweet  counsel  ’  in  after  years  of  ministerial  toil  and 
anxiety,  until  that  much-cherished  friend  w^as  removed  from  a 
world  he  had  so  long  taught  and  blessed ;  and  on  the  sorrowing 
survivor  devolved  the  task  of  embalming  his  holy  memory  in  that 
most  impressive  memoir,  which.  Dr.  Stowell  well  observes, '  may 
be  strictly  regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  the  biography  of  both.’ 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Hamilton  began  his  pulpit  labours  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  which  circumstance,  wx  believe,  with  the  sister 
whose  statement  we  arc  about  to  quote,  may  be  attributed  the 
over-redundancy  of  his  style.  With  all  possible  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think  differently,  we  feel  bound  to  express 
our  decided  conviction,  a  conviction  w'hich  increased  thought 
wid  observation  do  but  tend  to  deepen,  that  all  such  displays  of 
oratorical  precocity  ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided,  as  un- 
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just,  and,  in  the  long  run,  injurious  to  the  preacher,  to  his  hearers, 
and  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  A  well-trained,  well-armed 
ministry  is  among  the  great  religious  wants  of  the  age.  The 
opponents  of  Christianity  in  these  times  are  at  all  points  well 
prepared  and  eager  for  the  fray,  and  hence  the  champion  of  the 
gospel,  if  he  is  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  its  divine  claims  on 
the  reverence  and  obedience  of  the  world,  must  be  competent  to 
cope  with  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  in  the  use  of  his  own 
weapons  ;  and  this  he  cannot  do  unless  a  due  amount  of  time  be 
devoted  to  profoundest  study,  without  his  thoughts  being  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparation  for  public  services  in  some  chapel  or  preach¬ 
ing  station.  Besides,  the  tendency  of  these  early  displays  is  to 
form  a  vicious  an(h  faulty  style,  which  no  effort  in  after  life  will 
enable  him  thoroughly  to  correct.  At  a  time  when  the  young 
student  should  be  preparing  himself  to  judge  of  style,  he  is  called 
upon  to  form  a  style,  in  consequence  of  having  to  appear  once 
or  twdee  each  Sabbath  as  preacher  to  some  congregation,  to  the 
no  small  neglect  of  those  studies  w  hich  arc  necessary  to  his  after 
usefulness  and  efficiency,  as  a  champion  of  the  gospel  and  the 
pastor  of  a  church. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Hamilton’s  younger  sister  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Stowell,  and  they  appear  to  us  marked  by  truth 
and  good  sense  : — 

‘  I  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  him  w'as  at  IToxton  Chapel,  a 
large  building,  completely  filled  with  people.  My  agitation  was  .so 
great  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  that  for  a  considerable  time  1  could 
not  look  up  to  see  him  ;  but  his  self-possession,  and  unintcrruj)led  How 
of  language,  re-assured  me  ;  and  although  I  then  thought,  as  1  still 
do,  that  such  early  exhibitions  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  must  be  inju¬ 
rious,  yet  1  could  not  but  he  delighted  with  such  a  brother,  'ioa 
mind  like  his,  especially,  1  think  such  early  ministrations,  producing, 
as  they  must  have  done,  so  much  excitement  of  feeling,  and  such 
premature  effort,  must  have  been  peculiarly  detrimental  ;  and  to  this 
error  in  his  training,  added  to  the  richness  of  his  imagination,  1  have 
always,  in  part  at  least,  attributed  those  faults  of  his  style  which  have 
been  complained  of — redundance  and  obscurity  :  the  plant  w  as  ])laced 
in  a  hot-house,  rather  than  exposed  to  the  bracing  airs  of  early  sj)ring, 
and  those  luxuriant  shoots  were  fostered  which  required  the  pruning- 
knife  of  the  skilful  gardener.’ — Pp.  63,  64. 

Ihc  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  style,  which  exposed  him, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  career,  to  much  hyper¬ 
criticism,  and  for  a  time  endangered  his  success,  w’e  believe  to 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  created  by  the  causes  pointed  out 
in  the  passage  quoted.  There  w’as  too  much  of  the  high-pressure 
of  public  excitement,  and  too  little  of  the  stern  repression  of 
academic  discipline,  associated  with  his  early  career  as  a  student 
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of  theology.  A  precocity,  calling  loudly  for  restraint,  was 
pampered  by  the  excitements  of  the  crowded  chapel ;  the  student 
character  was  lost  in  that  of  the  youthful  preacher,  on  whose 
eloquent  lips  enraptured  congregations  hung.  The  training  was 
neglected  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  which  >vould  have  developed 
the  entire  mind — curbing-in  a  wild,  poet-like  fancy — quicken¬ 
ing  the  judgment,  and  so  imparting  proportion  and  harmony  to 
the  intellectual  character  of  this  child  of  genius,  whose  sermons 
so  oft  might  have  been  described  as  prose  epics,  abounding  with 
passages  recalling  to  the  hearer’s  memory  the  strain  of  him  who 
sang— 

‘  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Ikought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  iis,  and  regain  the  blissful  scat.’ 

Those  who  have  listened  as  often  as  the  author  of  this  article 
was  ])riyilcged  to  do,  to  Dr.  Hamilton  as  a  preacher,  will  r(‘adlly 
admit  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  observations.  But,  with  all 
its  excrescences,  its  redundancy,  its  violations  of  the  rules  and 
punctilios  of  that  very  arbitrary  something  called  taste,  what  a 
grand,  stately,  in  all  senses,  massive  style  was  his  of  whom  we 
write !  lire  hearing  him  preach  was  something  far  removed 
from  the  listening  to  the  ordinary  run  of  discoursers  on  things 
spiritual.  The  clods  of  the  common-place  were  left  for  a  season 
— a  profounder  and  sublimer  than  the  every-day  world  of  reli¬ 
gious  thought  was  entered.  PLach  worshipper  assumed  for  the 
time  the  character  of  a  pupil  communing  with  the  soul  of  a 
imistcr.  The  commanding  presence  of  tlie  orator — the  stately 
tlow  of  his  oration — the  bursts  of  eloquence — the  exquisite  ten¬ 
derness — the  stern,  fearless,  rebuke — the  warning,  pealing  forth 
with  all  the  mystic  authority  of  an  oracle — the  self-evident  genius 
ot  the  preacher,  and  the  as  self-evident  earnestness  and  daunt- 
lessnesss  of  the  Christian  man — these  things,  in  their  combina¬ 
tion,  imparted  a  power  and  efiiciency  to  the  ministrations  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  which  uplifted  him  above  the  reach  of  a  cynical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  won  for  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  earlier  difficulties  and 
impediments  referred  to,  a  position  in  the  world  of  Noncon¬ 
formity  in  all  senses  commensurate  w  ith  the  afllucnt  genius  w’hich 
kind  11  eaven  had  committed  to  his  care. 

It  has  often  been  urged,  that  the  preaching  of  the  departed 
lacked  the  simplicity  so  nect'ssary  to  its  adaptation  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  ordinary,  or  h'ss-informed  minds, — a  point  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  disputing.  It  is  one  of  the  ordinations 
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of  Providence,  that  the  gifts  of  teachers  shall  be  as  diversified  as 
the  capacities,  opportunities,  and  requirements  of  the  taught ; 
and  provided  our  gifted  men  manage  to  reach  their  true  sphere 
of  labour,  they  have  but  each  to  do  their  destined  work  in  their 
own  peculiar  way,  earnestly,  faithfully,  with  loving  but  humble 
hearts,  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  general  sum  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  popular  regeneration.  The  poor,  unlettered  Ranter, 
who  quickens  the  consciences  of  morally  lifeless  throngs,  and 
fills  natures  the  coarsest  and  most  rugged  with  a  consciousness 
that  God’s  unsleeping  eye  reads  the  motives,  and  scans  the  heart ; 
the  pious  and  enthusiastic  servant  of  the  Cross,  who  lays  down 
his  burden  as  an  artizan,  only  that  he  may  busy  himself  with 
the  toils  of  a  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  divinity  is  to  him 
confirmed,  not  by  the  reasoning  of  the  erudite,  but  by  the 
testimony  of  experiences  the  most  divine — such  a  man  might 
fail  to  interest  or  edify  some  metropolitan  congregation,  and 
most  certainly  would  not  pass  muster  among  his  London  brethren 
as  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world.  And  yet,  that  rough,  un¬ 
sophisticated  man,  is  doing  a  work,  the  blessed  fruits  of  which 
eternity  itself  shall  recognise  1  A  subduer  of  the  primitive  w  ilder- 
ness  of  spiritual  life,  grappling  with  sin,  vice,  ignorance,  animal¬ 
ism,  unchecked,  unrestrained  by  faintest  show’  of  refinement,  or 
conception  of  responsibility ;  a  pioneer  of  Christian  civilization, 
he  stands  in  some  humble  barn  or  shed,  and  pours  forth  his 
w’arnings,  his  entreaties,  his  prayers !  A  strange  sound  to  hosts 
is  his  call  to  repentance — his  exhortation  to  flee  from  ‘  the  wrath 
to  come.*  Some  perchance  scoff,  w  hilst  others  smile  ;  but  not  in 
vain  works  the  brave  lion-hearted  missionary ;  his  want  of  polish, 
his  wild,  grotesque  gestures,  add  but  new’  force  to  his  Jippeal ; 
the  dead  in  sin  are  roused — the  stolid  soul  thrills  with  a  new, 
strange  life — the  big  tear  trickles  down  many  a  weather-beaten 
cheek,  albeit  unused  to  ‘  the  melting  mood  ’ — pitmen  and  rustics, 
village  sots  and  drunken  brawders,  the  hardened,  the  reckless, 
the  depraved,  are  melted,  quickened,  subdued — and  fresh  groups 
of  prodigals  are  recalled  to  the  father’s  mansion — fresh  blows 
are  strucx  at  the  dominion  of  our  too  mighty  home-heathenism  ; 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  o’er  new’  repenting  sinners,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour’s  cross.  Such  men  as  the  one  w  hose  case 
W’e  have  now  been  supposing,  do  a  good  and  holy  w’ork,  in  the 
only  w’ay  in  w’hich  its  accomplishment  is,  for  the  time  being, 
possible.  They  play  the  pai*ts  of  missionaries,  rather  than 
ministers  ;  they  assume  the  position  of  the  W esley s  and  M  hite- 
fields,  in  those  bygone  times  when  Methodism  started  forward, 
and  executed  a  task  which  w’as  unconceived  of  by  the  priests 
whose  authority  had  waned  into  a  mere  conventionalism,  the  power 
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of  whose  ministration  had  grown  formal,  dead,  and  cold  ;  and, 
however  little  their  endeavours  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
learned,  however  little  their  discourses  would  edify  and  improve 
the  cultivated  and  the  thoughtful,  they  arc  entitled  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  respect  of  Christendom,  as  the  plowcrs  up  of  the  moral 
wastes  of  a  heathendom  as  truly  gross  and  barbarous  as  that 
whose  bloody  rites  degrade  and  enslave  the  souls  of  the  denizens 
of  far-oflf  shores. 

It  was  the  mission  of  Dr.  Hamilton  to  appeal  to  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  class,  and  to  accomplish  the  same  great  spiritual  ends  by 
well-nigh  opposite  means.  His  preaching  was  adapted  to  the 
moral  wants  of  the  educated,  the  refined.  It  doubtless  often 
resembled  theology  done  into  blank  verse ;  but  still  it  was  ever 
truthful,  sublime,  impressive — here  and  there,  perhaps,  over¬ 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  ‘  Cloudland  but  always  sternly  solemn, 
and  scrupulously  opposed  to  everything  below  the  level  of 
evangelicism  of  sentiment,  and  pervaded  by  a  deeply  devo¬ 
tional  spirit.  As  critics,  we  might  feel  bound  to  quarrel  with  his 
style,  as,  in  many  respects,  faulty ;  but  we  are  free  to  plead  guilty 
to  being  heterodox  enough  to  believe  that  style  is  but  a  subordi¬ 
nate  thing  when  compared  w  ith  impressiveness,  and  that  he  who 
commands  attention,  quickens  thought,  and  excites  devotion,  is  a 
genuine  orator,  is  truly  eloquent,  though  critics  may  quarrel  with 
his  method  of  discoursing,  and  the  cynical  may  raise  in  his 
w’akc  the  cry  of  bombast  and  affectation.  In  a  critical  point  of 
view,  the  style  of  a  Macaulay  is  very  far  superior  to  the  style 
of  a  Chalmers ; — but  who  would  presume,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  to  compare  the  trim,  elegant,  but  heartless  oratory  of 
the  man  of  courts,  with  the  grandly  flowing  and  soul-stirring 
periods  of  the  man  of  God  ? 

The  theological  views  of  Dr.  Hamilton  arc  too  well  known  to 
call  for  lengthened  notice  here  ;  always  a  stern  advocate  of  Cal¬ 
vin  istic  theology,  as  expounded  by  the  ministers  of  the  modern 
school  of  orthodox  divinity,  he  became  of  late  years  more  and 
more  conservative  of  the  views,  and  modes  of  thought,  which 
distinguished  an  older  school  of  teachers  ;  and,  w  hilst  so  many 
w^ere  disposed  to  press  yet  further  in  the  direction  of  a  modified 
Arminianism,  he,  as  years  rolled  away,  and  life  declined,  clung 
with  a  more  resolute  tenacity  than  ever  to  those  stern  views 
of  the  Divine  government  Jind  purposes  propounded  by  the 
Reformer  of  Geneva,  and  his  more  consistent  disciples. 

Though  in  all  senses  opposed  to  an  uncharitable  and  narrow¬ 
minded  denunciation  of  Churchmen,  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  firm 
and  unbending  foe  of  State  Churches.  His  was  too  vigorous  and 
well-disciplined  a  mind  to  fail  to  perceive  the  evil,  soul-deadcn- 
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ing  influence  of  Establishments  for  the  promulgation  of  religion, 
authorized  statements  of  religious  truth,  and  authorized  expo¬ 
nents  of  its  principles ;  and  accordingly  we  And  him  the  uncoui- 
))romising  opponent  of  State-meddling  in  matters  relating  to  the 
soul — whether  assuming  the  form  of  educational  schemes,  or 
Church-extension  schemes — whether  the  Government  agent  was 
to  be  called  Suite  Schoolmaster,  or  State  Priest.  This  feature,  in 
his  views,  is  baiely  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Stowell,  a  circumstance 
which  we  much  regret ;  for  surely  when  reviewing  the  life  and 
labours  of  a  Nonconformist  divine,  the  most  pertinent  of  all  (pics- 
tions  is,  ‘  What  has  he  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  Noncon¬ 
formity  r  it  being  too  true  to  be  denied,  even  by  the  most  cap¬ 
tious,  that  the  life  of  the  Nonconformist  teacher  is  but  a  cakkek 
OF  PRACTICAL  INCONSISTENCY,  who  refuses  to  join  hands  for 
the  overthrow  of  State  Churches,  and  the  full  vindication  of  those 
great  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  were  the  pride  and 
boast  of  a  true-hearted,  long-suffering  ancestry.  The  following 
eloijuent  passage  is  extracted  from  an  address  read  by  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales.  ‘  The  place  of  meeting,  (  Voshv 
Hall,  could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  such  a  mind  its  appropriate  hh- 
torical  associations — 

‘  Not  for  the  first  time  has  the  voice  of  Nonconformist  supplication 
and  thanksgiving  been  licurd  in  these  regal  halls.  This  palace,  in  whii  h 
Shakespere  lays  a  scene,  strangely  became,  amidst  the  changes  from 
which  the  houses  of  kings  are  not  reserved,  a  meeting-house  wlieic 
spiritual  dissent  and  evangelical  truth  found  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary, 
'fhese  walls,  erst  hung  with  arras  and  tapestry,  resounding  with  n'vel 
and  minstrelsy — still  retaining  many  a  carving  and  enrichment — echoed 
the  simple  strain  of  our  fathers :  and  “  how  beautiful*’  stood  they  here, 
w  ho  “  published  the  gospel  of  peace,*’  while  the  pathos  of  aCirosveiu)i, 
commenting  on  the  last  charge  of  Jesus  touching  his  murderers,  lingers 
yet  in  these  storied  as.socialions,  and  seems  to  hover  over  us  with  an 
undying  influence.  That  sacred  cause  for  which  they  sufi'ered  the  loss 
ot  all  things,  for  which  they  perilled  life,  and  what  was  far  more  deal 
than  life,  we  are  not  prepared  to  forsake.  It  possesses  all  its  original 
truth,  authority,  and  excellence  ;  and  these  are  only  the  more  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  l)y  the  nature  of  our  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  oui 
times!’ — Pp.  103,  40^1. 


\\  ith  the  exception  of  the  passing  remark  immediately  alter 
this  extract,  that  ‘  Dr.  Hamilton  had  recently  become  a  member 
ot  the  llritish  Anti-state-cburch  Association,’  Dr.  Stowell  makes 
iio  sort  of  mention  of  his  alliance  with  that  popular  and  influen¬ 
tial  body  ;  an  omission  for  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account, 
riling  to  a  Iriend  in  1817,  he  rcmaikcd,  ‘  1  am  one  of  thowC 
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whom  late  events  have  provoked,  if  not  shamed,  into  a  desire  of 
more  active  hostility  to  Establishments.  I  would  not  quarrel 
about  titles,  or  descriptions,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  a  part,  a 
membership,  in  some  course  or  confederacy.’  In  the  same  letter, 
many  hints  and  suggestions  are  thrown  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  managers  of  the  Association,  which  we  do  not  deem  it 
nec('ssary  to  quote.  The  adhesion  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  the 
leading  ministers  of  Leeds  to  the  Association  was  thus  commu¬ 
nicated  to  one  of  the  officers  in  a  letter  from  the  Doctor 
himself : — 

‘  I  am  glad  to  be  authorized  hereby  to  send  in  the  adhesion  of  my¬ 
self  the  llev.  John  Ely,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales,  the  Rev.  William 
Hathvell,  all  Independent  ministers  of  this  town,  to  your  Anti-state- 
church  Society.  We  do  it  unreservedly  as  to  the  avowed  princij)le 
and  operation.  .  .  .We  unanimously  feel  that  now  we  must  do 
nothing  to  embarrass,  nothing  to  divide.  Wc  come  with  full  hearted¬ 
ness  among  you,  though  fortuitously,  and  unfortunately.’ 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  wore  vain  to  speak,  for 
they  are,  doubtless,  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  The  massiveness 
of  the  man  was  impressively  stamped  on  all  his  productions, 
(jicnius  sparkled  in  every  page.  They  were  things  for  study, 
and  not  for  mere  perusal  ;  and  with  all  their  faults  of  style,  would 
not  suffer  from  comparison  as  to  eloquence  and  j>rofound  thought, 
with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  English  literature. 

Genial  as  a  companion,  generous  as  a  friend,  keen,  tliough 
courteous,  as  an  opponent — with  qualities  thus  noble,  and  pow  ers 
thus  commanding,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  tlie 
iuHuencc  and  general  popularity  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  His  removal 
from  Leeds  by  the  stern  mandate  of  death,  w'as  regarded  and 
mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  a  general  bereavement ;  and  loud 
and  long  the  wail  which  went  up  to  God  when  that  eld<|uent 
tongue  was  silenced,  ;ind  that  noble,  generous  heart  was  stilled 
beneath  the  clods. — Calm,  morally  beautiful,  ‘  the  closing  scene  !’ 
No  cloud  darkened,  no  gust  of  fear  or  ]>assion  disturbed,  tlie 
repose  of  that  evening  hour,  when  his  life  ‘  between  two  w’orlds’ 
hovered  ‘  like  a  star’ 

‘  ’Twixt  night  and  morn  upon  the  horizon  verge  ;  ’ 

and  the  mortal,  amid  the  twilight  of  his  earthly  being,  beheld 
the  beams  of  immortality  as  they  sparkled  in  the  waters  of  the 
stream  of  death.  The  faith  whose  ])rinciples  he  had  preached, 
and  whose  great  truths  he  had  loved,  smoothed  its  gifted  disci¬ 
ple’s  dying  pillow,  and  j)ainted  before  the  eye  of  the  half-emanci¬ 
pated  soul  the  vision  of  a  dawning  heaven.  Fearless,  without 
arrogance — hopeful,  w  ithout  repine — faithful  to  the  standard  he 
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had  borne  aloft  for  years,  he  confronted  the  messenger  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  paced  the  vale  begloomed  by  death’s  dark  shadow. 
Dignified  the  life,  and  worthy  of  the  noontide  wa^  the  evening  of 
his  earthly  day.  Honour  to  his  memory  !  His  character,  his 
productions,  yet  appeal  to  and  teach  humanity.  His  reputation  is 
guarded  by  the  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  a  benefited  world. 
He  needs  no  marble  monument — no  high-flown  epitaph ;  for  his 
name  is  his  monument — his  noblest  epitaph  is  supplied  by  his 
works. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  UTOPIA;  OR,  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  A  VISIONARY. 

‘  The  shoe  pinches,  “  the  galled  jade  winces,”  *  said  a  friend  of  mine 
a  few  days  since,  when  speaking  of  the  ‘  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,’  and 
their  reception  by  the  democratic  and  philanthropic  sections  of  the 
public.  *  Why  it  seems  “  the  goddess  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ”  is  still 
great ;  the  trade  of  shrine-making  still  thrives.  Printing  may  have 
upset  the  trade  of  Scribes,  but  the  sect  of  Pharisees  yet  lives  —  is 
popular,  influential ;  in  all  senses,  vigorous,  unblushing,  and  charmingly 
united,  as  in  days  of  yore.’ 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  chime  in  with  my 
worthy  friend’s  sweeping  charges  and  caustic  remarks  ;  for  I  can  well 
imagine  how  sorely  Thomas  Carlyle’s  Diogenes-like  onslaught  must 
grate  against  the  most  treasured  and  holiest  feelings  of  hosts  of 
sincere  and  philanthropic  men,  who  are  toiling  hard  to  improve  this 
troubled  and  wayward,  though,  withal,  hopeful  age.  There  may  be  a 
large  amount  of  cant  and  mock  benevolence  abroad,  for  which  far  be 
it  from  me  to  apologize  ;  but  let  such  cant  and  mock  philanthropy  be 
carefully  examined,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  but  exaggerated 
manifestations  of  feelings  in  themselves  most  noble  ;  that  if  quacks 
and  tricksters  are  enabled  to  trade  in  benevolence,  and  thrive  by  pan¬ 
dering  to  impulses  and  aspirations  the  most  generous  and  honour- 
worthy,  it  must  be  accepted  as  proof  most  positive  that  such  impulses 
and  aspirations  are  dominant,  just  as  a  spurious,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  coinage. 

Still  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr;  Carlyle’s  censors,  in  their 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  tw’o  very  striking  pamphlets  under 
notice,  just  because  I  think  they  have  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to 
reach  his  stand-point  of  observation ;  and  hence  have  indulged  in  a 
maximum  of  rebuke,  as  the  result  of  a  minimum  of  pains-taking 
thought.  It  must  be  admitted,  dislike  it  as  men  may,  that  a  large 
amount  of  cant,  quackery,  and  wordy  pretension,  is  abroad ;  but  then 
I  contend,  that  such  cant,  quackery,  and  pretension,  may  bo  found  at 
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work  on  both  sides  of  the  question — are  arrayed  against  philanthropy 
and  progression  on  the  one  hand,  just  as  truly  as  they  plead  its 
cause  on  the  other.  If  philanthrophic  gentlemen  sometimes  cant,  so 
also  do  the  cynical  gentlemen  who  ridicule  and  condemn  them.  There 
may  be  much  canting  about  modern  improvement,  but  there  is  also 
much  canting  about  the  glories  of  antiquity ;  and  really  the  cant  about 
reforming  criminals,  and  enfranchising  the  masses,  is  to  my  mind  a  far 
more  tolerable  thing  than  the  cant  about  our  *  old  nobility,’  *  dear 
mother  Church,*  and  ‘  religion’s  modem-politics.*  It  must,  however,  be 
owned,  though  with  sorrow  and  humility,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
talk  and  display — an  age,  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels — 
an  age  whose  sons,  too  often,  prefbr  charmed  phrases,  and  unmeaning, 
though  pompous  babblement,  to  calm,  clear  thought,  well-defined 
ideas  of  right  and  duly,  and  that  most  holy  thing,  hard,  earnest  work. 
Men  rely  too  much  on  mere  arbitrary  organizations,  with  thoir  public 
gatherings,  and  loudly  applauded  speeches,  and  too  little  on  themselves 
— and  the  God  who  helps  the  self-helping,  who  braces  up  for  the  stern 
life-battle  each  man  who,  with  loyal  and  unquailing  heart,  equips  him¬ 
self  for  the  fight  ’neath  the  streaming  flag  of  duty,  prepared  to  adopt 
as  his  watchword,  ‘  Come  weal,  come  woe ‘  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
no  surrender.* 

And  yet,  who  can  deny  that  we  live  in  times  of  unfolding — of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  development  ?  Old  foundations  are  shaken — hoary 
ideas  are  proved  and  tested — weather-beaten  institutions  tried  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  a  relentless  criticism.  It  is  not  enough  now  to  say  that 
certain  things  are  old,  for  the  plain  and  searching  question  propounded 
is,  ‘  are  they  just,  noble,  in  harmony  with  right  and  truth?  ’  Granting 
that  matters,  in  former  days,  only  known  to  the  student  in  his  cell,  or 
the  favoured  few  who  held  the  reins  of  authority,  are  now  openly  dis¬ 
cussed — that  the  people  are  demanding,  and  preparing  to  obtain,  a 
larger  amount  of  power — and  granting  also,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
popular  struggle  on  behalf  of  progress,  many  blunders  may  be  com¬ 
mitted,  many  tricksters  crowned,  and  many  fallacies  and  falsehoods 
consecrated, — I  still  maintain  that  this  modern  life,  with  all  its  extra¬ 
vagances,  cantings,  and  spasmodic  efibrts,  is  a  far  more  glorious  thing 
than  the  spiritual  death  which  was  the  main-stay  and  bulwark  of  the 
superstitious,  priestcraft,  despotism,  and  man-dishonouring  feudalism 
which  marked  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Still,  it  is  quite  possible  to  lose  sight,  amid  the  excitements  of  pro¬ 
gress,  of  the  great  fact  that  man  lives  to  conserve,  no  less  truly  than  to 
destroy — that  it  is  only  the  fashion  or  form^  but  never  the  essence  of 
things  which  passes  away  ;  and  that  to  alter,  is  not  necessarily  to  im¬ 
prove,  the  social,  political,  or  spiritual  condition  either  of  men  or 
nations. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  disposed  to  view  with  feelings  of  complacency 
the  efforts  of  a  man  like  Thomas  Carlyle,  on  behalf  of  those  great  first 
principles  embodied  in  all  institutions,  which,  not  unfrequently  in 
revolutionary  periods  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  shrines,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  assume  new  forms,  and  so  adapt  themselves  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  present  hour.  His  pamphlets  may  excite 
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antagonism,  but  they  will  effect  good,  even  though  they  do  nothing 
more  than  sting  men  into  reflection  on  points  which  are  just  now  but 
little  heeded,  and  remind  them  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  deface  the 
moTcmcnts  of  a  good  cause  by  a  large  amount  of  ostentation  and  cant. 

‘  With  his  snccrings  at  philanthropy,  and  his  sympathizings  with 
slavery  and  vindictive  punishments,  how  can  any  enlightened  Christian 
possibly  chime  in  ?’  urged  a  zealous  opponent  of  our  author,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  attempt  of  ‘  Punch*  to  laugh  out  of  countenance  the  vindica¬ 
tor  of  Cromwell.  ‘  Granted,  if  your  charge  be  well  founded,’  was  my 
reply;  ‘  but  remember,  that  this  is  the  very  point  at  issue,  just  now, 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  author  of  these  pamphlets. 
'I'he  real  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  intends  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  m//,  or  to  expose  to  scorn  the  vauntings  of  a  spurious,  liberalism ; 
— whether  his  aim  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  retrogression,  or  strike  a  blow  at 
the  rule  of  cant  and  affectation.’ 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  very  broad  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
drawn  between  antagonism  to  a  cause,  and  antagonism  to  the  clap-trap 
which  may  manage  to  pass  muster  in  its  name.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  favour  the  cause  of  social  and  political  progress,  and  yet 
oppose  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  its  so-called  apostles  carry  on 
their  war  with  wrong.  There  is  such  a  thing,  after  all,  as  empty  talk 
and  vain-glorious,  morbid  display,  even  in  connexion  with  the  holiest 
causes  ;  and  it  is  not,  as  yet,  by  any  means  a  postulate,  that,  because  cer¬ 
tain  public  displays  pass  off  amid  ‘  thunders  of  applause,’  or  certain 
material  changes  arc  effected  *  by  a  resolute  pressure  from  without,' 
that  the  cause  of  human  emancipation  is  permanently  benefited,  or 
man,  the  erring  child,  brought  into  a  closer  and  more  loving  obedience  to 
the  eternal  and  irrevocable  laws  of  his  Father,  God.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted,  in  common  candour,  that  our  modern  reformers  arc  far 
too  prone  to  over-estimate  the  material  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual — 
to  look  to  the  letter,  whilst  forgetting  the  spirit — to  substitute  mere 
external  reforms  for  that  less  palpable,  but  far  more  momentous 
reform,  whose  victories  are  won  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  individuals, 
and  without  which  mere  external  improvements  are  utterly  vain  and 
worthless.  But  I  must  now  confine  myself  to  the  pamphlets  in 
question. 

In  the  first  I  find  the  talk  about  the  triumphs  and  dignity  of  pure 
democracy  dealt  with  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  Historically  speaking,  I  believe  there  was  no  Nation  that  could  subsist 
upon  Democracy.  Of  ancient  Republics,  and  Deiuoi  and  P(}j)uh\  we  have 
heard  much;  hut  it  is  now  pretty  well  admitted  to  be  nothing  to  our  pur- 
|M)se;— -a  universal-sutfrage  republic,  or  a  general* suffrage  one,  or  any  but  a 
most  limited-sutTrnge  one,  never  came  to  light,  or  dreamed  of  doing  so,  in 
ancieul^  times.  \\  hen  the  mass  of  the  population  were  slaves,  and  the 
voters  intrinsically  a  kind  of  A'tm/s,  or  men  born  to  rule  others ;  when  the 
voters  were  tyai  “aristocrats”  and  manageable  dependents  of  such, — then 
doubtless  voting,  and  confused  jumbling  of  talk  and  intrigue,  might,  without 
immediate  destruction,  or  the  need  of  a  Cavaignac  to  intervene  with  cannon 
and  sweep  the  streets  clear  of  it,  go  on  ;  and  beautiful  developments  of 
inanhiX)d  might  be  jpossible  bt'side  it,  lor  a  season.  Beside  it  ;  or  even,  if 
you  will,  by  means  of  it,  and  in  virtue  of  it,  though  that  is  by  no  means  so 
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certain  as  is  often  supposed.  Alas,  no :  the  reflective  constitutional  mind 
has  misgivings  as  to  the  origin  of  old  Greek  and  iloman  nobleness;  and 
indeed  knows  not  how  this  or  any  other  human  nobleness  could  well  ho 
“originated/’  or  brought  to  pass,  by  voting  or  without  voting,  in  this  world, 
except  by  the  grace  ot  God  very  mainly  ; — and  remembers,  with  a  sigh,  that 
of  the  Seven  Sages  themselves  no  fewer  than  three  were  bits  of  Despotic 
Kings,  Tvptvvoi,  “Tyrants”  so-called  (such  being  greatly  wanted  there);  and 
that  the  other  four  were  very  far  from  Ucd  liepublicans,  if  of  any  political 
faith  whatever!  We  may  quit  the  Ancient  Classical  concern,  and  leave  it  to 
College  clubs  and  speculative  debating  societies,  in  these  late  days. 

*  Of  the  various  French  liepublics  that  have  been  tried,  or  that  are  still  on 
trial,— of  these  also  it  is  not  needful  to  say  any  word.  Hut  there  is  one  modern 
instance  of  Democracy  nearly  perfect,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  actually  subsisted  for  three-score  years  or  more,  with  immense 
success,  as  is  aiHrnied ;  to  which  many  still,appeal,  as  to  a  sign  of  hope  for  all 
nations,  and  a  **  Model  Republic.”  Is  not  America  an  instance  in  point  P 
Why  should  not  all  Nations  subsist  and  flourish  on  Democracy,  as  America 
does  P 

‘  Of  America  it  would  ill  beseem  any  Englishman,  and  me  perhaps  ns 
little  as  another,  to  spt^ak  unkindly,  to  speak  uniHitriotically^  if  any  of  us  even 
felt  so.  Sure  enough,  America  is  a  great,  and  in  many  respects  a  blessed,  and 
hopeful  phenomenon.  Sure  enough,  these  hardy  millions  of.  Anglo-Saxon 
men  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  geneaology ;  and,  with  the  axe,  and 
plough,  and  hammer,  if  not  yet  with  any  much  finer  kind  of  implements,  are 
triumphantly  clearing  out  wide  spaces,  seedfields  for  the  sustenance  and 
refuge  of  mankind,  arenas  for  the  future  history  of  the  world; — doing,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  a  creditable  and  cheering  feat  under  the  sun.  Hut 
as  to  a  Model  Republic,  or  a  model  anything,  the  wise  among  themselves 
know  too  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Nay,  the  title  hitherto  to  be 
a  Commonwealth  or  Nation  at  all,  among  the  of  the  world,  is,  strictly 
considered,  still  a  thing  they  are  but  striving  for,  and  indeed  have  not  yet 
done  much  towards  attaining.  Their  Constitution,  such  as  it  may  be,  was  made 
here,  not  there ;  went  over  with  them  from  the  Old-Puritan  English  workshop, 
ready-made.  Deduct  what  they  carried  with  them  from  England  ready¬ 
made, — their  common  English  Language,  and  that  same  Constitution,  or 
rather  elixir  of  Constitutions,  their  inveterate,  and  now,  as  it  were,  inborn 
reverence  for  the  Constable’s  Stafl’;  two  qtiite  immense  attainments,  which 
Kngland  had  to  spend  much  blood,  and  valiant  sweat  of  brow'  and  brain,  for 
centuries  long,  in  achieving; — and  what  new  elements  of  polity  or  nation¬ 
hood,  what  noble  new  phasis  of  human  arrangement,  or  social  device  worthy 
of  Prometheus  or  of  Epimetheus,  yet  comes  to  light  in  America  P  Cotton- 
crops  and  Indian  corn  and  dollars  come  to  light ;  and  half  a  world  of  untilled 
land,  where  populations  that  respect  the  constable  can  live,  for  the  present, 
^cithniU  Government :  th.s  comes  to  light ;  and  the  profound  sorrow  of  all 
nohler  hearts,  here  uttering  itself  as  silent,  patient,  unspeakable  ennui,  there 
coming  out  as  vague  elegiac^wailings,  that  there  is  still  next  to  nothing  more. 

*  4narchy  plug  a  street- constable that  also  is  anarchic  to  me,  and  other  than 
quite  lovely ! 

‘  I  foresee  too  that,  long  before  the  waste  lands  are  full,  the  very  street-* 
constable,  on  these  poor  terms,  will  have  become  impossible:  without  the 
waste  lands,  as  here  in  our  Europe,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  continue 
possible  many  weeks.  Cease  to  brag  to  me  of  America,  and  its  mo<lel  institu¬ 
tions  and  constitutions.  To  men  in  their  sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in 
this  w’orld ;  nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,  to  men  that  sit  idly  cauntsiriy 
and  ballotboxing  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  saying,  “  It  is  well, 
it  is  well!”  Corn  and  bacon  are  granted:  not  a  very  sublime  boon,  on  such 
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conditions ;  a  boon  moreover  which,  on  such  conditions,  cannot  last !  No : 
America,  too,  will  have  to  strain  its  energiw,  in  quite  other  fashion  than 
this ;  to  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of  us  hare 
had  to  do,  in  thousandfold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons  and  mud-demons,  before 
it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods.  America’s  battle  is  yet  to  fight ; 
and  we,  sorrowful  though  nothing  doubting,  will  wish  her  strength  for  it 
New  Spiritual  Pvthons,  plenty  of  them ;  enormous  Megatherions,  as  ugly  as 
were  ever  born  oi  mud,  loom  huge  and  hideous  out  of  the  twilight  Future  on 
America ;  and  she  will  have  her  own  agony,  and  her  own  victory,  but  on 
other  terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware  of.  Hitherto  she  but  ploughs  and 
hammers,  in  a  very  successful  manner ;  hitherto,  in  spite  of  her  “  roast-goose 
with  apple-sauce,”  she  is  not  much.  “  Koast-goose  with  apple-sauce  for  the 
poorest  working  man well,  surely,  that  is  something, — thanks  to  your 
respect  for  the  street- con  stable,  and  to  your  continents  of  fertile  wasU*  land 
but  that,  even  if  it  could  continue,  is  by  no  means  enough ;  that  is  not  even 
an  instalment  towards  what  will  be  required  of  you.  My  friend,  brag  not 
yet  of  our  American  cousins !  Their  quantity  of  cotton,  dollars,  industry, 
and  resources,  I  believe  to  be  almost  unspeakable ;  but  I  can  by  no  means 
worship  the  like  of  these.  What  great  human  soul,  what  great  thought, 
what  great  noble  thing  that  one  could  worship,  or  loyally  admire,  has  yet 
been  produced  there  ?  None ;  the  American  cousins  have  yet  done  none  of 
these  things.  “  What  have  they  done  ?”  growls  Smelfungus,  tired  of  the 
subject :  “  They  have  doubled  their  population  every  twenty  years.  They 
have  begotten,  with  a  rapidity  beyond  recorded  example.  Eighteen  Millions 
of  the  greatest  Im'es  ever  seen  in  this  world  before  : — that,  hitherto,  is  their 
feat  in  History!” — And  so  we  leave  them,  for  the  present;  and  cannot 
predict  the  success  of  Democracy,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  their 
example.’ — The  Present  Titnef  pp.  21 — 25. 

How  much  falsehood,  or  Toryism,  can  be  said  to  reside  in  the  fore¬ 
going  observations,  I  must  leave  the  candid  reader  to  determine.  He 
may  find  it  there,  but  I  frankly  confess  I  cannot. 

In  the  following  passage,  I  can  discover  materials  for  a  volume.  It 
is  full  of  suggestiveness,  of  truth,  of  beauty,  and  to  the  Christian  man 
will  atone  for  many  a  harsh  saying  concerning  ‘British  liberty,  volun¬ 
tary  principle,  dangers  of  centralization,  and  the  like — 

*  Did  you  never  hear,  with  the  mind’s  ear  as  well,  that  fateful  Hebrew  Pro¬ 
phecy,  1  think  the  fatefullest  of  all,  which  sounds  daily  through  the  streets, 
“ Ou’  clot  Ou’  do!” — A  certain  People,  once  upon  a  time,  clamourously 
voted  by  overwhelming  majority,  “Not  ?ie;  Barabbas,  not  he!  i/im,  and 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  deserves,  we  know  well  enough  :  a  reviler  of  the 
Chief  Priests  and  sacred  Chancery  wigs ;  a  seditious  Heretic,  physical-force 
Chartist,  and  enemy  of  his  country  and  mankind :  To  the  gallows  and  the 
cross  with  him !  Barabbas  is  our  Man ;  Barabbas,  we  are  for  Barabbas !” 
They  got  Barabbas have  you  well  considered  what  a  fund  of  purblind 
obduracy,  of  opaque  ^unkevism  grown  truculent  and  transcendent ;  what  an 
eye  for  the  phylacteries,  and  want  of  eye  for  the  eternal  noblenesses ;  sordid 
loyalty  to  the  prosperous  Semblances,  and  high-treason  against  the  Supreme 
hact,  such  a  vote  betokens  in  these  natures  ?  For  it  was  the  consummation 
of  a  long  series  of  such ;  they  and  their  fathers  had  long  kept  voting  so. 
A  singular  People;  who  could  both  produce  such  divine  men,  and  then 
could  so  stone  and  crucify  them :  a  People  terrible  from  the  beginning!— 
M  ell,  they  got  Barabbas ;  and  they  got,  of  course,  such  guidance  as  Barabbas 
and  the  like  of  him  could  give  them ;  and,  of  course,  they  stumbled  ever 
downwards  and  devilwards,  in  their  truculent  stiffnecked  way ;  and— and,  at 
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this  hour,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  sad  fortune,  they  prophetically  sing, 
Ou*  do !”  in  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  Might  the  world,  at  this  late  hour, 
but  take  note  of  them,  and  understand  their  song  a  little  !* — Ih.  pp.  39,  40. 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  remainder  of  this  striking  tract,  is,  that 
the  people  of  modern  England  lack  heroic  leaders — men,  who,  by  the 
force  of  genius,  will  not  only  guide,  but  even  compel  them.  But  on 
this  point  I  lack  space  to  enlarge. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  second  of  these  tracts,  which  treats  of 
‘  Model  Prisons.* 

Now,  if  any  thing  like  fair  play  is  to  be  secured  for  this  very  caustic 
production,  each  reader  must  think  himself  into  possession  for  the 
time  being,  of  Thonv^s  Carlyle’s  views.  Most  of  the  hostile  criticism 
which  this  pamphlet  has  had  to  encounter,  has  been  marked  by  a  most 
flagrant  one-sidedness;  has  been  evidently  written  for  the  sake  of  flatter¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  of  a  certain  party,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  in  all  senses 
unentitled  to  the  name  of  ‘review.*  I  have  no  space,  nor  just  now 
sufficient  strength,  to  do  justice  to  this  strange,  quaint  production, 
which  I  am  anxious  should  be  studied,  and  not  simply  skimmed,  by  the 
men  of  the  present  day.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  in  it  much  which  is 
good  and  true ;  and  much  which  I  feel  bound  in  common  candour  to 
oppose  as  the  very  reverse. 

llut  I  will  now  point  out  what  I  take  to  be  the  leading  ideas  of 
which  tract  No.  II.  is  the  embodiment. 

The  first  idea  is  that  modern  philanthropy  sympathizes  far  more  with 
the  classes  who  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  life’s  temptations  and 
difficulties,  than  with  those  who  yet  struggle  on  against  privations 
and  miseries  dire,  unsubdued,  though  clothed  in  rags  and  pining  in 
cellars.  But  I  will  allow  our  author  to  tell  his  own  tale,  in  his  own 
blunt  w’ay.  After  describing  a  ‘  London  prison,  or  a  prison  of  the  ex¬ 
emplary  or  model  kind,*  Mr.  Carlyle  indulges  in  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

‘  For  all  round  this  beautiful  Establishment,  or  Oasis  of  Purity,  intended 
for  the  Devil’s  regiments  of  the  line,  lay  continents  of  dingy,  poor,  and  dirty 
dwellings,  where  the  unfortunate  not  yet  enlisted  into  that  Force  were  strug¬ 
gling  manifoldly, — in  their  workshops,  in  their  marble-yards  and  timber- 
yards  and  tan-yards,  in  their  close  cellars,  cobbler-stalls,  hungry  garrets,  and 
poor  dark  trade-shops,  with  redherrings  and  tobacco-pipes  crossed  in  the 
window, — to  keep  the  Devil  out  of  doors,  and  not  enlist  with  him.  And  it 
was  by  a  tax  on  these  that  the  Barracks  for  the  regiments  of  the  line  were 
kept  up.  Visiting  Magistrates,  impelled  by  Exeter-hall,  by  Able-Editors, 
and  the  Philanthropic  Movement  of  the  Age,  had  given  orders  to  that 
effect.  Bates  on  the  poor  servant  of  God  and  of  her  Majesty,  who  still 
serves  both  in  his  way,  painfully  selling  redherrings ;  rates  on  him  and  his 
redherrings,  to  boil  right  soup  for  the  Devil’s  declared  Elect !  Never  in  my 
travels,  in  any  age  or  clime,  had  I  fallen  in  with  such  Visiting  Magistrates 
before.  Reserved  they,  I  should  suppose,  for  these  ultimate  or  penultimate 
ages  of  the  world,  rich  in  all  prodigies,  political,  spiritual, — ages  surely  with 
such  a  length  of  years  as  was  never  paralleled  before. 

*  If  I  had  a  commonwealth  to  reform  or  to  govern,  certainly  it  should  not 
ha  the  Devil’s  regiments  of  the  line  that  I  would  first  of  all  concentrate  my 
attention  on !  With  them  1  should  be  apt  to  make  rather  brief  work ;  to 
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them  one  would  ap(>ly  the  l)ef‘om,  try  to  sweep  them  with  some  rapidity  into 
the  dust-bin,  and  well  out  of  one’s  road,  I  should  rather  say.  Fill  your 
thrashing-floor  with  docks,  ragweeds,  mugworlhs,  and  ply  your  flail  u|>on 
them, — that  is  not  the  method  to  obtain  sat^s  of  wheat.  Away,  you ;  begone 
swiftly,  ye  regiments  of  the  line :  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  His  poor  struggling 
servants,  sore  put  to  it  to  live  in  these  bad  days,  I  mean  to  rid  myself  of  you 
with  some  degree  of  brevity.  To  feed  you  in  palaces,  to  hire  captains  and 
schoolmasters  and  the  choicest  spiritual  and  material  artificers  to  expend 
their  industries  on  you, — No,  by  the  Kternal !  1  have  quite  other  work  f<»r 

that  class  of  artists;  Seven-and-Twenty  Millions  of  neglected  mortals  who 
have  not  yet  quite  declared  for  the  Devil.  Mark  it,  my  diabolic  friends, 

I  mean  to  lay  leather  on  the  backs  of  you,  collars  round  the  necks  of  you  ; 
and  will  teacn  you,  after  the  example  of  the  gods,  that  this  worhl  is  not  yotir 
inheritance,  or  glad  to  see  you  in  it.* — Model  7*mon.v,  |>p.  12—14. 

Alas  !  and  is  not  this,  after  all,  but  too  true  of  England  r  The  ])uticnt, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  strugglers,  whose  tale  of  difficulty  is  untold,  though 
recorded  on  the  tables  of  a  bleeding  heart — the  silent  heroes  of  the 
age,  who  battle,  toil,  and  die  ; — martyrs,  for  whom  no  epitaph  is  found ! 
how  little  are  these  beings  cared  for!  What  do  a  few  model  lodging- 
houses  achieve  for  them  ? 

Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  it  is  wrong  that  our  virtuous 
]>oor  should  be  neglected,  it  is  right  our  criminals  should  be  coerced. 
Surely  the  doctrine  teaching  that  mercy  and  charity  arc  inseparably 
associated  with  genuine  religion,  has  weathered  the  storms  of  too  many 
centuries  to  be  now  discarded  in  our  treatment  of  offenders  as  vain 
and  worthless  !  F'or,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  criminal  a  morally  sick 
brother  after  all,  who  demands  our  pity — who  claims,  not  coercion, 
but  restoration — and  who  is  as  capable  of  elevation  and  reformation  as 
the  most  ardent  philanthropist  could  desire,  if  we  but  pain  ourselves  to 
make  the  attempt  ?  A  divine  voice  once  on  earth  declared,  ‘  1  am  not 
sent  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance;’  and  methinks  the 
declaration  would  naturally  suggest  to  modern  Christians  some  far 
holier  method  of  dealing  with  criminals  than  that  of  mere  brute  force,  or 
will-grinding  coercion.  Still,  and  with  sorrow  I  confess  it,  there  is  but 
too  much  justice  in  the  rebuke  administered  by  our  author  to  hosts  of 
loudly-professing  philanthropists,  to  whose  attention  I  would  earnestly 
commend  it : — 

‘  \N  hat  sort  of  reformers  and  workers  are  you,  that  work  only  on  the  rotten 
nnaterial  ?  That  never  think  of  meddling  w  ith  the  material  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  sound  ;  that  stress  it  and  strain  it  with  new  rates  and  assessments,  till 
once  it  has  given  way  and  declared  itself  rotten  ;  whereupon  you  snntch 
greedily  at  it,  and  say.  Now  let  us  try  to  do  some  good  upon  it !’ — Jh.  p.  17. 

Mr.  Carlyle  appears  to  me  to  cherish  too  much  honour  for,  and  faith 
in,  mere  arbitrary  force.  And  indeed  this  is  visible  from  first  to  last 
in  the  work  under  notice. 

lo  such  an  extent  is  he  influenced  by  this  feeling,  that  the  following 
most  astounding  passage  occurs  : — 

^  *  Not  the  least  disgusting  feature  of  this  Gospel  according  to  the  Platform 
IS  its  leference  lo  religion,  and  even  lo  the  Christian  Religion,  as  an  authority 
and  mandate  for  what  it  does.  Christian  Religion  ?  Does  the  (’hrisiian  or 
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any  religion  preacrihe  love  of  scoundrels,  then?  1  hoj)e  it  prescribes  a 
healthy  hatred  of  scoundrels; — otherwise  what  am  I,  in  Heaven’s  name,  to 
make  of  it  ?  Me,  for  one,  it  will  not  serve  as  a  religion  on  those  strange 
terms.  Just  hatred  of  scoundrels,  I  say;  fixed,  irreconcilable,  inexorable 
enmity  to  the  enemies  of  God ;  this,  and  not  love  for  them,  and  incessant 
whitewashing,  and  dressing,  and  cockering  of  them,  must,  if  you  will  look 
into  it,  be  the  backbone  of  any  human  religion  whatsoever.  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion!  In  what  words  can  I  address  you,  ye  unfortunates,  sunk  in  the 
slushy  ooze  till  the  worship  of  mud-serpents,  and  unutterable  Pythons  and 
poisonous  slimy  monstrosities,  seems  to  you  the  worship  of  God  ?  This  is 
the  rotten  carcass  of  Christianity  ;  this  malodorous  phosphorescence  of  post- 
mortem  sentimentalism.  O  Heavens,  from  the  Christianity  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
wrestling  in  grim  fight  with  Satan  and  his  incarnate  Blackguardisms,  Hypo¬ 
crisies,  Injustices,  and  legion  of  human  and  infernal  angels,  to  that  of 
eloquent  Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddlestring  denouncing  caj»ital  punishments,  and 
inculcating  the  benevolences  on  platforms,  what  a  road  have  we  travelled !’ — 
Ih.  ]).  27. 

If  Mr.  Carlyle  had  said  that  the  gospel  enjoins  hatred  for  sconndrcl- 
ism,  and  every  form  of  rebellion  against  the  law  s  and  w  ill  of  God,  bnt 
demands  pity,  help,  and  reformation  for  scoundrels  and  rebels,  his 
assertion  would  have  been  true. 

The  next  extract  is,  to  my  mind,  almost  too  barbarous  to  be  quoted, 
if  interpreted  literally.  It  is  forcible,  but  the  opposite  of  everything 
like  Christianity : — 

‘  The  Ancient  Germans,  it  appears,  had  no  scruple  about  public  executions; 
on  the  contrary,  they  thought  the  just  gods  themselves  might  fitly  preside 
over  these;  that  these  were  a  solemn  and  highest  act  of  worship,  if  justly 
done.  When  a  German  man  had  done  a  crime  deserving  death,  they,  in 
solemn  general  assembly  of  the  trilie,  doomed  him,  and  considered  that  Fate 
and  all  Nature  had  from  the  beginning  doomed  him,  to  die  with  ignominy. 
Certain  crimes  there  were  of  a  sui)reme  nature  ;  him  that  had  perpetrated  one 
of  these  they  believed  to  have  declared  himsilfa  prince  of  scoundrels.  Him 
once  convicted  they  laid  hold  of,  nothing  doubting, — bore  him,  after  judg¬ 
ment,  to  the  deepest  convenient  Peatbog;  plunged  him  in  there,  drove  an 
oaken  frame  down  over  him, solemnly  in  the  name  of  gods  and  men  :  “There, 
prince  of  scoundrels,  that  is  what  we  have  had  to  think  of  thee,  on  clear 
acQuaintance ;  our  grim  good-night  to  thee  is  that !  In  the  name  of  all  the 
gods  lie  there,  and  be  our  partnership  with  thee  dissolved  henceforth.  It  will 
he  better  for  us,  we  imagine!”’ — Ih.  pp.  41,  42. 

The  remarks  of  our  author  on  cant  I  sympathize  with  most  cordially, 
but  would  repeat  the  assertion  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  article, 
that,  just  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  superstitious  dread  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  a  priestly  outcry  against  priestcraft,  so  it  is  possible,  quite 
possible,  to  cant  against  cant.  I  doubt  not  that  this  age  in  which  we 
live  is  faulty,  as  have  all  ages  been.  I  doubt  not  that  shams  not  un- 
frequently  pass  muster  as  realities.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  evils, 
both  great  and  small,  abound  in  modern  bmgland.  I  simply  contend 
that  the  social  world  is  moving  onward,  that  hopeful  are  ‘  the  signs  of 
the  times  ’  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  play  our  respective  parts, 
and  that  though  Mr.  Carlyle’s  genius  entitles  him  to  play  the  part  ot 
censor,  his  condemnation  is  frequently  too  sweeping,  his  opinions  one¬ 
sided,  and  his  spirit  needlessly  severe. 
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Ministers,  as  to  their  cabinet  comforts,  and  March,  as  to  the  wea- 
ther,  have  presented  the  same  unexpected  characteristics  ;  a  lamb¬ 
like  advent,  and  a  gradual  progress  to  the  ‘  stormy*  degree  in  the 
barometer,  being  true  in  both  cases.  The  history  of  the  month  is  the 
record  of  a  protracted  ministerial  crisis.  Nothing  could  be  more  serene 
than  the  Whig  prospect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  :  nothing 
can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  present  position  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  colleagues.  Anticipating,  as  they  obviously  did,  a  nem. 
cofi,  sort  of  career,  any  contest  was  disagreeable  :  but  the  results  are  more 
painful  than  the  contest  itself ;  one  or  two  more  such  victories,  and 
they  are  lost.  They  are  worse  off  than  the  forlorn  French  king : — 
they  have  gained  everything  but  honour. 

The  division,  on  the  21st  ult.,  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  was  an 
awkward  check  ;  and,  as  we  prophesied,  it  was  only  the  first  of  a 
scries.  The  Peelitcs  being  divided,  and  the  Radicals  not  very  concrete 
in  their  arrangements,  everything  was  possible  ;  and  to  avoid  chance 
coalitions,  the  Premier  had  to  submit  to  an  alteration  of  tone,  and  to  a 
still  more  considerable  modification  of  plan.  From  one  fear  there  was  a 
happy  relief — the  fear  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  for  that  gentleman,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  been  too  ill  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  House  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  ;  and  without  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Protectionists, 
as  a  party,  were  helpless.  The  Australian  Constitution  Bill  had,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  postponed  until  ‘  further  inquiries*  were  made  as  to  opposi¬ 
tion  intentions,  and  the  Committee  on  that  measure  was  not  risked 
until,  after  due  investigation,  it  was  made  clear  that  Ministers  would 
get  a  majority  on  the  vital  clause — that,  namely,  instituting  the  single 
chamber.  How  this  success  was  managed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but, 
whatever  the  tactics  adopted,  the  triumph  has  been  obtained,  as  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  division  list  (of  the  22nd)  will  show,  at  the  expense  of  the 
convulsion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  half  of  the  Radical  mem¬ 
bers  voted  against  the  other  half :  the  Peelites  were  fairly  divided 
against  the  Peelites — Mr.  Frederick  Peel  plumping  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  acting  as  teller  in  the  opposite  lobby  to  his  father;  while  the 
Protectionists  seem  to  have  thrown  themselves  indiscriminately  on 
cither  side.  An  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  division  will  evidence 
that  the  House,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  party  bonds,  was 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  majority  of  fifty-one  consists  entirely  of 
placemen,  or  the  sons  and  brothers  of  placemen — the  division  thus 
demonstrating  the  very  evil  which  the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Walpole  proposed  to  guard  against,  and  putting  beyond  all  further 
doubt  the  mischief  which  will  ensue  from  the  system  of  nominees  in 
a  single  chamber  which  the  clause  in  question  will  call  into  existence. 
The  debate  was  interesting,  as  affording  proof  that,  greatly  as  they  are 
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out  of  practice,  English  representatives  are  as  apt  as  their  neighbours 
at  constitution-mongering,  and  the  multitude  of  amendments  prepared, 
suggests  with  what  slight  unanimity  of  view  colonial  reformers  regard 
colonial  reform.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  both  Ministers  and  ‘  inde¬ 
pendent’  members  are  going  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  that  Mr.  Adder- 
ley  and  Mr.  Hawes  are  alike  ignorant  of  what  the  Colonists  themselves 
desire.  The  principle  of  ‘  self-government’  is  conceded  to  all  the 
colonies  ;  but,  the  self-government,  it  appears,  is  not  to  commence 
until  after  Messrs.  Mothercountry  have  decided  to  what  sort  of  a 
machinery  the  principle  is  to  be  applied.  The  Californians,  being  in 
want  of  a  Government,  sat  down  and  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Bright  has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  perfect,  in  all  respects,  ever  yet 
presented  to  the  world,  in  any  state  ;  but,  though  they  have  the  inesti¬ 
mable  advantage  of  an  English  model  before  them,  we  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  in  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  to  trust  them  with  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  veto  power  over  the  selection  of  a  constitution  for 
their  own  country.  As  it  is,  therefore,  we  are  hilling  into  the  error  which, 
on  another  occasion,  Lord  John  Russell  pointed  out  as  distinguishing 
the  recent  proceedings  of  continental  statesmen  : — we  are  drawing  up 
paper-institutions,  which  have  no  natural  dependence  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  administrative  forms ;  and,  of  course,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  perfectly  proper,  in  the  leading  journal,  in  defending 
the  Cabinet,  to  set  up  the  plea  that  their  constitution  looks  as  well  as 
another  upon  paper,  and  that  as,  in  any  case,  we  can  attempt  only 
an  experiment,  it  is  but  right  to  give  Ministers  the  option.  The  pre¬ 
ference  is  now  bestowed,  so  far  as  regards  the  second  clause,  establish¬ 
ing  a  single  Legislative  Chamber,  which  will  contain  within  itself  a 
perpetual  majority,  one-third  nominated  by,  and  another  third  elected 
by  the  influence  of,  Downing-street,  in  favour  of  the  British  Governor 
of  the  colony — this  being  Earl  Grey’s  scheme  of  self-government. 
Having  attained  this  first  step,  it  is  not  likely  that  Ministers  will  fail 
in  carrying  through  the  other  important  clauses ;  and  so  far,  they  may 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  tactics  which  ensured  them  their 
majority  ;  but,  looking  to  the  number  of  the  amendments  which  crowd 
the  papers  of  the  House,  and  to  the  meddlesome  humour  which  has 
seized  upon  all  sides,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  bill  will  stand  in 
serious  risk  of  reaching  the  House  of  Lords,  who  will  want  as  stringent 
an  analysis,  too  late  for  enactment  this  session. 

Quite  as  decisive,  and  not  less  damaging,  is  the  Ministerial  victory 
over  Mr.  Hutt  on  the  question  of  discontinuing  the  African  squadron. 
The  proposition  was,  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  erasure  of  the  treaties 
into  which  we  have  entered  with  France  and  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  the  attempted  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
decision  was  come  to,  not  on  this  proposition,  but  on  the  irrelevant 
issue  advanced  by  the  Premier — whether  there  should  be  a  Protec¬ 
tionist  Government.  From  some  unexplained  reason,  probably  because 
Ix)rd  Palmerston  feels  himself  pledged  to  the  stupid  irrationality  with 
'vhich  the  question  is  met  by  the  debris  of  a  clique.  Lord  John  had 
decided  on  resigning,  if  Mr.  Hutt’s  motion  were  carried ;  and  his 
‘  supporters,’  such  men  as  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Bright  included,  whom 
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nobody  ever  supposed  to  occupy  that  position,  beino;  called  together 
and  informed  of  this  determination,  had  to  choose  between  voting  for 
the  squandering  of  £700,000  a-year  and  the  imminence  of  a  Cabinet 
of  which  the  Baron  of  Bickcrstaffe  and  the  delegate  of  Bucks  should 
be  the  main  members.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  majority  pre¬ 
ferred  the  lesser  of  the  two  catastrophes,  and  the  debate  which  followed 
was  only  got  up  for  the  sake  of  appearances — cunningly  enough,  the 
l^remier  not  saying  one  word  in  public  about  resigning,  and  resting  his 
case  of  opposition  to  the  motion  on  set  arguments,  which  he  knew  that 
the  House  discarded,  and  that  the  country  contemned.  Mr.  Hutt  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  out  a  case  which  was  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
sophistry ;  and  the  question,  wheflier  or  not  we  ought  to  suppress  the 
trade  in  slaves  being  given  up,  the  discussion  was  reduced  to  the 
interrogation — Does  the  present  plan  of  attempted  suppression  sue- 
ceed  ?  The  facts  were  undeniable,  as  they  w  ere  furnished  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  who  have  commanded  in  the  squadron  offi  tlie  African 
coast.  And  their  testimony  is  not  only  negative,  but  positive — the 
result  of  all  our  costly  efforts  being,  not  only  that  w  e  do  wo/ suppress  the 
trade,  and  that  it  is  affected  solely  by  the  commercial  laws  of  demand 
and  supply,  but  that  absolutely  our  interference  increases  the  collection 
of  slaves  on  the  coast,  and  the  horrors  to  which  they  are  subjected  on 
the  middle  passage.  The  additional  fact  is  patent  to  every  one — that 
we  do  more  to  encourage  slavery  by  our  sugar  laws,  than  we  do  to 
suppress  it  by  our  squadron.  Ministers  met  the  House  w  ith  a  marvel¬ 
lous  theory  for  statesmen — that  w'e  show'  moral  courage  in  throwing 
away  £700,000  uselessly,  inasmuch  as  the  w’orld  w  ill  accept  the  money 
as  the  measure  of  our  morality  !  His  lordship  confesses  that  the  benefits 
of  our  pecuniary  martyrdom  are  not  as  yet  very  tangible  ;  but  then,  he 
says,  the  Brazilians  are  the  only  important  people  who  continue  to 
sanction  the  unholy  traffic,  and  in  time,  even  they  will  follow  our 
example, — which,  seeing  the  bonus  our  commercial  legislation  holds 
out  to  them,  does  seem  very  improbable.  If  England  retraces  her  steps, 
in  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  argues  the  noble  lord, — if  she  withdraws 
that  protest  against  the  iniquities  of  slavery,  which  our  squadron, 
however  ineffective,  now'  maintains,  England  will,  indirectly,  have  given 
her  sanction  to  slavery ;  and  the  moral  force  w  hich  is  yearly  gaining 
strength  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  is  slowly,  it  may  be, 
but  still  surely,  undermining  the  institution,  will  be  deprived  of  its 
present  intensity,  and  the  reaction  of  Great  Britain  will  be  reflected 
in  the  most  terrible  form  by  reaction  in  America — perhaps,  also,  he 
hints,  in  our  ow’n  West  Indian  Islands.  This  is  evident  nonsense  :  for 
if  we  are  specially  called  upon,  as  a  nation,  to  set  a  good  example,  and 
to  make  this  moral  protest,  w  e  should  succeed  in  our  object  much  better, 
if,  instead  of  wasting  ships  and  lives  with  ludicrous  inutility,  we  were 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  our  ow'n  sugar  planters,  and  pay  threepence 
a  f^und  extra  upon  the  sugar  and  coffee  which,  as  necessary  super¬ 
fluities,  are  indispensable  to  our  social  happiness. 

The  policy  of  the  Whigs,  thus  confessed  to  their  supporters,  is  an 
appeal  ad  miserecordinm.  This  is  seen  in  other  declarations  w'hich 
they  have  made.  The  occupants  of  the  treasury  benches  do  not  pre- 
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tend  to  lead  a  party, or  to  represent  an  idea.  As  on  Mr.  llutt*s  motion, 
they  speak  as  individuals  ;  as  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  they  address  the 
country  as  officials  ;  and  in  all  instances,  the  plea  they  put  forward  is, 
not  that  they  constitute  a  good  government,  but  that  they  constitute  a 
better  government  than  would  be  found  in  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Herries, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  budget  is  little  better  than  a  begging  letter. 
All  sorts  of  people  are  asking  us  for  all  sorts  of  boons,  says  Sir  C.  Wood, 
and  therefore  we  think  we  shall  be  acting  most  justly  in  refusing  to 
do  anything  for  any  of  them.  Therefore  this  inconceivable  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  determined  to  do  something  with  his  surplus 
£2,000,000  (or,  as  he  puts  it,  £1,500,000),  obliges  people  who  never 
asked  him  for  a  favour,  and  remits  taxes  in  directions  where  he  was 
never  asked  to  intrude  himself.  The  burden  of  the  budget  was,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  dealing  with  taxation,  statesmen  must  so 
manage  as  gradually  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  make  pro¬ 
perty  pay  both  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  purposes.  This  was  a 
very  good  beginning ;  but,  in  the  true  Whig  way,  and  as  with  Lord 
John’s  colonial  speech,  and  Lord  John's  colonial  measures,  the  result 
is  a  most  miserable  anti-climax.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
brick-makers  of  the  empire,  £450,000  is  devoted  to  a  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  bricks.  The  object  is  to  ‘  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  ;*  and  as  far  as  £450,000  goes,  the  labouring  classes  will 
be  so  much  the  better  for  the  budget.  But  there  the  ministerial 
philanthropy  ends,  and  with  this  £450,000  closes  the  effort  at  social 
reform.  There  is  certainly  another  remission,  to  the  amount  of 
£300,000  ;  but  this  remission  happens  to  be  on  stamps  with  which 
the  landlord,  class  alone  have  any  dealings.  The  stamps  on  which  the 
rates  are  to  be  reduced,  are  those  on  the  transfer  of  properties  not 
exceeding  £1,000  in  value,  and  on  leases;  and  though  the  Freehold 
Land  Societies  will  be  the  gainers,  the  sop  is  evidently  directed  at  the 
Protectionist  and  the  farmer,  and  assuredly  without  any  very  great 
avail — for  the  boon  is  excessively  small.  The  other  £750,000  of  tlic 
million  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ! 
Thus  of  the  three  courses  which  were  open  to  Sir  C.  Wood  to  take,  he 
has  taken  all  three.  He  might  have  given  his  surplus  to  the  labouring 
classes — he  has !  He  might  have  bestowed  it  on  the  discontented 
landed  aristocracy — he  has !  He  might  have  set  it  aside  that,  with  the 
anticipated  surplus  of  next  year,  he  might  apply  it  to  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  debt — he  has !  But  he  has  so  contrived  as  to  throw 
away  the  surplus,  and  to  benefit  to  any  amount  no  one  party.  Yet, 
beyond  doubt,  the  budget  was  well  received — in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  any  rate,  for  little  was  expected,  and  there  was  no  disappointment. 
On  all  hands,  there  seems  a  tacit  understanding,  that,  as  regards 
finance,  nothing  will  be  done,  either  in  system  or  in  detail,  until  the 
time  arrives  (April  1851)  when  the  income-tax  will  have  to  reappear 
for  renewal.  Then  there  will  be  a  searching  scrutiny  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  principle  now  laid  down  as  to  tlie  priority  to  be  shown  to 
property  has  fared  in  existing  arrangements  ;  and  then  the  nation,  and 
not  the  C’abinet,  will  draw  up  the  budget. 

The  financial  reformers,  however,  earnestly  as  they  were  entreated. 
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did  not  wait  for  Sir  C.  Wood.  First  came  Mr.  Cobden  with  his  pro- 
position  to  take  the  estimates  of  1835.  This  year,  the  proposal  did  not 
look  very  ridiculous ;  and  the  defence  of  Ministers,  that  they  had  in  one 
year  effected  reductions  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000,  is  in  itself  an 
admission  that  the  bourne  of  the  member  for  the  West  Riding  is  not 
altogether  undiscoverable.  The  defence,  nevertheless,  was  good,  and 
Mr.  Cobden  did  not  get  a  hundred  members  to  give  him  their  votes ; 
they  had  given  them  to  him  already  on  the  reduced  estimates.  Mr. 
Cobden’s  ‘  hedging  *  being,  thus,  ‘  not  to  lose,’  whatever  happened,  next 
came  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  with  a  repetition  of  his  motion  of  last 
year ;  and  though  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  defeated,  and  the  principal 
estimates  had  been  voted,  he  took  into  the  lobby  with  him  all  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  and  half  the  Radicals  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  withholding  his 
own  followers  on  the  Whig  side  only  by  dint  of  earnest  intercession  ; 
and  the  remaining  half  of  the  Radicals  being  restrained  only  because, 
in  the  middle  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  luckily  remembering 
that  his  father  gets  a  good  salary  as  chairman  of  committees,  sounded 
the  alarm  that  they  were  falling  into  a  trap  to  turn  the  government 
out.  Mr.  Hume  has  made  multiform  motions  as  the  estimates  pro¬ 
gressed  before  him  ;  but  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  him,  it  is 
still  vulgar  to  vote  with  him,  and  he  got  on  no  better  than  in  any 
previous  years.  When  it  is  an  affair  of  mere  form,  when  the  minority 
is  certain,  there  are  always  from  eighty  to  ninety  ‘  popular’  members 
to  make  a  pretence  of  opposition  to  official  extravagance ;  but  in  the 
real  anatomy  of  extravagances  which  Mr.  Hume  undertakes,  their 
voices  arc  never  heard,  and  their  votes  never  tendered ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen  tliis  session,  the  member  for  Montrose,  on  a  question  where 
economy  was  peculiarly  applicable,  has  gone  into  the  lobby  with  a 
Radical  phalanx  numbering  precisely — fifteen  !  Above  and  beyond  the 
bonus  on  Protectionist  agitation  proffered  through  the  budget,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  Ministers  have  this  year  got  up  another 
loan  for  the  landlords  for  ‘  agricultural  ’  improvements  ;  the  amount 
being  £3,000,000  ;—£l,000,()()()  for  Ireland,  and  £2,000,000  for 
England  and  Scotland.  All  sides  of  the  house  give  evidence  as  to  the 
advantages  to  the  land  which  have  accrued  from  these  loans ;  and  even 
Mr.  Bright  speaks  from  personal  experience  of  the  blessings  which  the 
money  has  conferred  on  many  districts  through  which  he  has  travelled 
in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  those  concerned  boast  that  the  re¬ 
payments  are  exact,  and  that  the  public  is  in  no  way  taxed  on  account 
of  the  loans.  But  why,  then,  is  the  system  of  State-loans  to  be  mono¬ 
polized  by  the  land  ?  If  we  do  adopt,  in  our  government,  the  principle 
of  Communism,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  let  all  classes  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  benefits  which  ensue  from  the  heterodoxy. 


The  Cabinet  makes  a  show  of  vigour  in  Irish  matters.  The  Irish 
Franchise  Bill  is  forced  on  with  energy — the  possibility  of  a  general 
election,  and  the  probability  of  an  Irish  Protectionist  majority,  being 
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the  stimulant ;  and  the  last  time  the  measure  (in  committee)  was  I 

before  the  House,  a  very  pleasant  promise  was  given  by  the  Premier, 
that  he  would  ‘  consider  ’  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Monscll.  The 
member  for  Limerick  points  out  that,  as  the  bill  will  work,  borough 
constituencies  will  be  created  with  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voters ;  and,  to  avoid  the  evil  which  would  inevitably  arise  in  such 
tempting  nests  of  corruption,  he  proposes,  that  the  small  towns  in 
every  county  be  amalgamated,  for  electoral  purposes,  on  the  same 
principle  as  is  found  to  work  so  well  in  the  Scottish  burghs.  Lord  John 
Russell  does  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  such  a  plan, 
and,  as  phrases  go,  his  promise  of  ‘  consideration  ’  amounts  to  a  good 
deal.  Concurrently  with  calling  Irish  constituencies  into  existence,  it 
is  proposed  to  abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  secret  having  oozed  out  sooner  than  intended,  a 
bill  to  recall  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  do  away,  now  and  for  ever,  with 
‘  the  Castle,’  is  in  readiness,  and  wdll  be  passed  this  session.  Of 
course  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  to 
them  that  the  (iueen  will  visit  Dublin  every  year,  have  expressed 
intense  indignation  with  the  whole  plan ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  newspapers,  all  parties  seem  to  assent  in  applause  of  this  abolition 
of  a  burlesque  and  abortive  pageantry :  even  the  Repealers  agreeing 
that,  when  the  Castle  disappears,  Ireland  ascends  from  the  position  of 
a  colony  into  the  status  of  a  province — and  that,  therefore,  their 
chances  of  annulling  the  Union  are  not  less  than  before.  More  than 
this,  however. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  who  asked  for  a 
special  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the 
Kilrush  district.  Ministers  openly  stated  that  all  their  plans  for  Ireland 
are  not  yet  before  the  House.  Couple  this  hint  with  the  vigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Sir  John  llomilly,  in  reforming  the  Irish  law  courts  and 
proceedings,  and  it  must  be  confessed — whether  or  not  the  experiment 
be  in  corpore  vili — that  the  justice  to  Ireland,  in  the  way  of  salu¬ 
tary  legislation,  greatly  exceeds  the  justice  which  is  being  done  to 
other  portions  of  the  empire.  In  the  meantime,  politicians  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  lying  on  their  oars.  Abstract  agitation  is  laid  aside — for 
the  present ;  and  the  only  movement  perceptible  is  that  among  the 
tenant-farmers,  in  support  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  theory  of  tenant- 
right.  Sir  William  Somerville’s  bill  is  not  considered  satisfactory  to 
the  South,  and  is  regarded  by  the  agriculturists  of  Ulster  as  inter-  || 

fering  injuriously  with  the  privileges  already  in  their  possession,  as  | 

bestowed  by  the  common  law  of  their  province.  At  the  head  of  this  I 

agitation  are  the  priests ;  and,  characterised  as  it  is  by  honesty  and  | 

earnestness,  it  will  be  in  this  much  beneficial — that  it  will  create  a  || 

public  opinion  w  hich  may  not  surge  as  far  as  St.  Stephen’s,  but  which 
will,  nevertheless,  meet  and  overawe  the  landlords  at  home,  and  force  Ij 

them  into  arrangements  more  in  reference  to  society,  and  less  in  |j 

reference  to  rents,  than  those  against  which  the  people  and  their 
pastors  have  now  arrayed  themselves.  Another  peculiarity  at  present 
observable  in  Ireland,  is  the  organization  of  a  systematic  emigration, 
extending  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  remain  at 
home  are  flying  again  for  refuge  to  the  potato ;  and  the  planting,  this 
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and  last  month,  of  this  one  root,  is  as  great  as  in  any  of  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  great  rot.  The  cereal  crops,  last  year,  did  not  pay.  Is 
this  an  argument  for  or  against  free  trade  r 


There  has  not  been  much  activity,  among  the  ‘  independent’  members, 
on  general  subjects;  but  what  has  been  done  has  been  well  done. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  contrary  to  anticipation,  got  leave  to  bring  in  his 
Education  Bill;  and  was  warmly  complimented,  even  by  tlie  pro¬ 
fessional  bigots,  upon  the  ‘  tone,  and  temper,  and  taste,’  with  which  he 
introduced  the  delicate  controversy.  The  scheme,  however,  as  a  com¬ 
promise,  has  not  found  great  favour,  and  Churchmen  and  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Dissenters  have  each  petitioned  against  his  project. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  whatever  become  of  the  bill — that  the 
debates  which  it  will  provoke,  after  Easter,  will  advance  the  problem 
somewhat  nearer  a  solution.  Mr.  Locke  King  has  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  abolish  primogeniture  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  intestate ;  but 
the  very  discussion  of  such  a  subject  is  significant,  and  has  not  been 
without  advantage.  Lord  Ashley,  backed  by  the  whole  manufacturing 
population,  has  succeeded  w  ith  his  declaratory  bill,  intended  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  and  framed  to  meet  the  recent 
judicial  decision  in  respect  to  the  legality  of  the  relay  and  shift 
system.  The  sense  of  the  House  was  decidedly  with  him  :  many  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  original  measure  voted  with  him  now’ — 
in  consideration  that  the  experiment  of  the  short-time  system  was  not 
yet  complete,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  common  justice  to  make  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature  valid  and  binding.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
has  also  gained  a  triumph  in  carrying  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  a 
second  reading,  his  bill  legalizing  marriages  with  deceased  wives’ 
sisters.  It  w’as  odd  that  the  division  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
debate ;  nearly  all  the  speaking  was  against  the  bill — and  that  while, 
in  opposition,  Mr.  Sheil  and  ^Ir.  Roebuck  were  cheered  to  the  echo, 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  supported  the  measure,  was  hardly  applauded  at  all. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  chances  of  final  success.  All  the  Bishops 
will  be  against  the  bill  when  it  gets  to  the  Lords ;  and,  unfortunately, 
in  these  matters,  the  Bishops,  in  the  august  locality  of  the  Upper 
House,  usually  have  all  their  ow  n  w’ay.  ‘  Reform  ’  has  re-appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  old  leaders,  and  w’ith  the  ancient  results. 
Mr,  Hume  proffered  his  four  points,  and  they  w’ere  again  rejected — 
the  debate  being  languid,  and  the  division  indifferently  encouraging. 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  Reformers  may  congratulate  themselves. 
Lord  John  not  only  emphatically  and  elaborately  repudiated  finality, 
but  put  the  ‘  this-is-not-the-time  *  argument  in  a  new  light — this  not 
being  a  fitting  season,  only  because  he  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
keeping  free  trade  safe,  and  in  passing  a  multitude  of  minor  reforms  ; 
and  because  the  country  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  just  now’  well 
endure  any  additional  excitement :  and  he  further  went  out  of  his  way, 
to  shadow’  the  species  of  reform  which  it  is  his  hope  to  submit  when 
this  long-delayed  appropriate  period  does  arrive.  The  outline  is 
certainly  vague,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  small  measure  w’hich  is  in 
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hand ;  and  a  small  measure  the  country  will  deserve,  if  it  does  not 
agitate  for  a  large  one.  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  has  also  tested  House-of- 
Commons  opinion  on  the  Ballot,  on  which  no  Minister  spoke  for  the 
Cabinet ;  and  the  division  shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  it  is  far 
better  to  bring  the  ‘points’  on  in  detail,  and  not  en  bloc.  After 
Easter  the  same  questions  will  be  brought  on  in  other  shapes.  Lord 
Nugent  has  undertaken  the  management  of  a  motion  similar  in 
substance  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  will  move  that 
the  qualification  for  members  of  Parliament  be  abolished.  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  will  force  on  attention  the  necessity  of  an  equalization  of 
electoral  districts — the  great  reform  of  all.  But,  when  the  party  to 
which  all  these  Radical  gentlemen  belong,  behaves  itself  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner — acting  without  any  leader,  and  constantly 
negativing  its  own  strength,  and  neutralizing  the  influence  to  which 
its  collective  importance  is  entitled — what  can  be  expected  but  per¬ 
petual  failure  ?  In  effect,  and  numerically,  the  Radicals  are  as  strong 
as  the  Protectionists,  as  strong  as  the  Peelites,  as  strong  as  the 
Whigs;  and  if  they  would  act  together,  and  decide  on  their  leader, 
the  legislature  would  be  at  their  disposal  without  office  being  in  their 
grasp. 


Outside  Parliament  there  is  serene  quiescence  as  to  public^  affairs,  or 
merely  pleasant  festive  excitement.  The  only  public  meetings  to 
which  attention  is  called,  are  those  most  agreeable  of  assemblies, 
public  dinners,  at  w’hich  Lord  Gough  or  Major  Edwardes  are  being 
welcomed  and  toasted.  Chillianwallah  is  forgotten  when  the  general’s 
health  is  proposed — the  reference  is  altogether  to  Goojerat  and  Fero- 
zeshah  ;  and,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  the  gallant  old  Irish- 
man  unaffectedly  seems  to  forgive  the  insult  which  he  received  from 
the  Whigs,  in  the  hurried  appointment  of  Sir  C’.  Napier,  after  the 
news  had  arrived  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  he  had  en¬ 
countered  a  check  from  the  enemy.  Major  Edwardes,  lionized  in  that 
county  which  gave  birth  to  Clive,  talks  to  his  Shropshire  friends  in  a 
style  which  is  as  heroic  as  his  deeds.  And  both  the  veteran  and 
subaltern  are  everywhere,  and  in  all  companies,  spoken  of  as  if  the 
Peace  Congress  had  not  sat  in  the  summer  at  Paris !  This  is  very 
melancholy — to  find  that  the  ‘  fighting  man,’  if  he  have  fought  well,  is 
as  popular  as  in  the  days  of  the  Paladins.  But  Lord  John  Russell  has 
given  the  explanation ;  and  considering  that  he  was  addressing  an 
audience  of  soldiers,  and  was  at  the  same  time  speaking  as  a  civilian, 
and  for  an  assembly  of  civilians,  namely,  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
really  put  the  case  very  well.  At  the  gorgeous  banquet  given  to  Lord 
Gough,  on  the  23rd,  by  the  East  India  Company  Directors,  he  chimed 
in  with  the  praises  w'hich  Sir  Alexander  Gallo w’ay  bestowed  on  the 
distinguished  guest.  Lord  John  confessed  to  a  partiality  for  peace ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  peace-maker  is  the  warrior  who  caxries 
a  war  to  a  successful  close.  Looking  at  the  question  in  that  light, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
without  having  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  unanimity,  may 
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mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  Yet  peace,  and  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  are  obtaining  due  honours.  The  grand  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  the  mayors  of  the  provincial  towns  and  cities  met 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  for  conducting  to  an  issue 
the  National  Exhibition  of  Industry,  is  a  magnificent  herald  of  the 
future.  The  Prince  Consort  there  made  an  appeal  to  the  country  to 
back  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  prodigious  effort  they  are  making, 
and,  as  the  worshipful  the  mayors  cheered  very  loudly,  as  mayors  are 
wont  to  do  in  the  presence  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  appeal  will  be  properly  responded  to.  The 
only  person  w’ho  questions  the  correctness  of  the  predictions  as  to  the 
result,  is  Lord  Brougham.  The  noble  lord  is  excluded  from  the  Com¬ 
mission — why  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  he  and  Prince  Albert  are  on 
bad  terms ;  and  the  exclusion  is  peculiarly  invidious  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  whatever  his  personal  ‘  volatility,*  will  leave  a  name  indelibly 
associated  with  the  progress  of  the  century.  Being  excluded.  Lord 
Brougham  finds  fault ;  hints  that  the  subscriptions  will  not  be  plentiful ; 
and  protests  against  the  imposition  of  a  ‘  vast  tubercle,’  in  the  shape  of 
a  building  for  the  exhibition,  on  that  chief  lung  of  London,  Hyde-park. 
Of  course,  having  found  a  leader,  all  the  grumblers  emerge  from  their 
obscurity,  and  tradesmen  are  named  who,  under  the  shelter  of  the  ex- 
('hancellor,  are  daring  enough  to  face  the  fashionable  cry,  and  to  peti¬ 
tion  that  the  exhibition  will  do  their  business  no  good,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  they  do  not  like  being  forced  to  make  a  ‘  voluntary  ’  contribution 
towards  its  expenses.  The  truth  is,  then,  out ;  and  the  leading  journal 
gets  orders  to  laugh  at  Lord  Brougham,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ask 
for  money.  There  is  the  rub ;  the  money  is  not  forthcoming ;  and 
most  probably  Parliament  will  have  to  make  a  special  grant.  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  not  think  of  disobliging  a  Prince  Consort,  and  the  money 
will  be  tendered.  But  unfashionable  people  arc  already  beginning  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  effort,  and  the  authority  of  Lord  Overstone 
is  quoted  for  the  prognostication  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  failure. 


France  has  accomplished  another  revolution — this  time  without  bar¬ 
ricades.  The  party  of  Ledru  Rollin  have  repaired  nearly  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  I^dru  Rollin  so  inauspiciously  accomplished  in  the  stupid 
insurrection  of  June.  After  twelve  months’  subjection  to  constant 
persecution,  after  submission  to  the  suppression  of  their  press,  and  to 
the  exile  of  their  leaders,  peacefully,  quietly,  and  orderly,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  have  manifested  their  strength  in  a  return  of  their  three 
candidates  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Messrs.  Carnot,  Flotte, 
and  Vidal,  are  Socialists,  but  their  success  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
success  of  Socialism.  Those  who  voted  for  them,  voted  simply  against 
the  Wyime  du  sahre  which  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  reactionary  clique  of 
advisers  contemplated  to  impose  upon  France;  and  the  return  of  the 
Socialists  is  to  be  accepted  as  no  more,  and  not  less,  than  a  declaration 
from  the  most  important  department  of  France,  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  republic.  This  is  the  reply  to  the  rumour  of  a  coup  and 

were  Louis  Napoleon  not  mad,  he  would  so  recognise  it.  The  English 
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press,  which,  Tory  or  Liberal,  never  disguises  its  dislike  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  France,  sees  in  the  recent  elections  the  sign  that  the 
republic  is  eternal,  and  that  they  who  attempt  to  destroy  it  will  but 
destroy  themselves.  The  liberal  press  of  Italy  and  Germany  proclaims 
that  the  era  of  reaction  is  at  last  at  an  end.  The  monarchical,  despotic, 
and  papal  press  of  Italy  and  Germany  confess  the  fear  that  March, 

1 850,  is  the  commencement  of  an  era  as  ominous  of  evil  to  their  idols 
as  February  1848.  Louis  Napoleon  is  alone  blind ;  and,  while  the 
journals  of  the  capital  are  preaching  to  their  constituents  the  policy  of 
patience,  of  order,  and  of  dignity,  he,  fussily  feeble,  is  at  once  pro¬ 
claiming  his  fright  and  his  incapacity.  He  threatens  to  resign ;  but  it 
ends  in  a  threat.  He  announces  a  new  cabinet ;  it  ends  in  the  addition 
of  one  new  member,  M.  Baroche,  dangerously  prominent  as  one  of 
those  who  have  most  persecuted  the  June  insurgents.  He  calls  in  M. 
Mole,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Bcrrycr ;  they  advise  that  he  concede  nothing ; 
but,  with  a  cowardice  unexampled  in  history,  they  each  and  all  refuse 
to  accept  the  posts  of  responsible  ministers ;  but  to  concede  means 
with  Louis  Napoleon  to  persecute  ;  and  while  M.  Carnot  advances  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  the  President's  minister  asks  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pass  a  law  re-establishing  a  stamp  on  the  press,  and 
increasing,  to  a  prohibitory  amount,  the  caution-money  lodged  by 
newspapers.  Contests  between  a  government  and  a  press  never  ended 
but  in  one  way ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  whole  French  press,  not 
alone  the  Socialist  organs,  against  whom  the  measure  is  aimed,  but 
such  papers  as  the  ‘  Debats  ’  and  the  ‘  Constitutionnel,’  protest  against 
an  act  so  despotic,  so  ruinous  to  themselves,  and  so  mischievous  to 
society.  At  the  same  time  the  law  suppressing  the  clubs  is  asked  to 
be  renewed ;  and  thus  is  commenced  a  war  between  the  government 
and  the  nation,  which  must  be  a  war  to  the  knife. 


German  unity  is  in  as  great  danger  as  French  ‘  order.’  The  Erfurt 
Parliament  has  met ;  and  that  is  all  that  the  Erfurt  Parliament  has  done, 
or  is  likely  to  do.  The  allies  whom  Frederick  William  obtained  in 
the  first  instance,  and  who,  relying  on  the  vacillation  of  his  character, 
joined  him  only  to  quiet  the  outcry  among  their  own  subjects,  fall  away 
from  him  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  circumstances  compel  Prussia 
to  commence  in  earnest  the  work  of  German  organization.  Aversion 
to  Prussian  supremacy  is  not  now  the  characteristic  of  South  Germany ; 
the  symptom  appears  with  like  intensity  in  the  North.  Hanover  and 
Saxony  repudiate  the  ‘  Bund  ’  into  which  they  entered.  Darmstadt, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, decline  the  ‘connexion’  with 
similar  emphasis.  The  Erfurt  Parliament,  therefore,  pretending  to 
represent  Germany,  is  a  mere  ‘  Hump  Parliament.’  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  Wirtemberg,  having  constituted  themselves  into  an  opposition 
alliance,  have  come  forward  with  a  plan  of  their  own,  and  propose  a 
mere  reform  in  the  constitution  of  that  Diet  which  the  magnificent  and 
memorable  assembly  convened  at  Frankfort,  eighteen  months  ago,  was  to 
supersede.  Prussia,  notwithstanding,  perseveres,  and  will  apjK‘al  to 
the  delegates  to  P^rfurt — such  as  they  arc.  Baron  \on  Iledowita  for- 
mally  summons  Hanover  ‘  to  the  bar  ’  to  answer  for  her  secession  t 
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and,  to  parody  the  celebrated  saying  of  the  speaker  of  an  English 
House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  a  somewhat  similar  requisition, 

‘  God  only  knows  what  Prussia  will  do  if  Hanover  neglects  the  solemn 
subpoena.*  The  King  of  Prussia  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
blunder  which  he  made  in  declining  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown, 
made  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  Then  public  opinion  was  both  for 
German  unity  and  for  Frederick  William ;  now  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it 
is  very  violent  for  either — certainly  not  for  the  latter  ;  and,  obviously, 
if  the  Erfurt  tactics  fail  of  their  object,  Prussia  falls  back  and  cannot 
well  ever  bid  again  for  the  first  place. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  provided  the  usual  incidents  of  foreign  politics 
this  month.  The  ‘  Grecian  difficulty’  rests  where  it  did,  and  the  world 
is  still  left  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  diplomatic  secret  which  preci¬ 
pitated  the  blockade  of  the  Piraeus.  Baron  de  Gros  has  arrived  at 
Athens,  but  his  ‘  good  offices  ’  are  fruitless,  as  yet,  of  any  results  ;  in 
the  meantime,  the  elastic  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  meets  all 
‘  questions  *  with  the  most  mysterious  fiippancy.  Abuse  continues 
to  be  heaped  upon  him ;  and  his  worst  offence  is  in  refusing  to  be  com¬ 
municative.  No  means  arc  neglected  to  put  him  in  the  wrong ;  and, 
officiating  us  the  humble  and  pliable  tool  of  Austrian  intrigue,  Lord 
Aberdeen  gives  the  cue  to  all  the  newspapers  whom  his  successor  has 
failed  to  propitiate.  Late  news,  not  very  accurately  confirmed,  states 
tliat  the  example  of  the  Grecian  government  has  been  followed  by  the 
government  of  Tuscany  ;  again,  of  course,  at  the  dictation  of  Austria. 
The  account  goes,  that  the  claims  made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  for  com¬ 
pensation  to  British  subjects,  for  loss  of  property,  occasioned  by  the 
recent  events  at  Leghorn,  has  been  peremptorily  refused ;  the  terms  of 
the  refusal  being  represented  as  even  more  insulting  than  those  in 
which  Count  Nesselrode  conveyed  the  Russian  reproof  to  the  English 
Cabinet.  England  must,  indeed,  have  lost  her  high  place  in  the  world 
if  she  serenely  submits  to  this  right  and  left  snubbing  from  the  pettiest 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  judgment  in  the  great  Gorham  case  has  fallen  like  a  bomb-shell 
on  Churchism— crashing  into  the  most  secret  retreats  of  the  citadel, 
shaking  the  walls  to  the  very  foundation.  The  explosion  has 
frightened  every  one  from  self-possession  and  propriety.  The  most 
cool-headed  and  calculating  of  the  defenders  of  this  citadel,  said  to 
be  seated  on  a  rock,  are  wild  with  the  intoxication  which  generally 
precedes  dissolution  in  strife ;  the  rest  are  in  despair.  It  is  another 
version  of  the  engineer  ‘  hoisted  wdth  his  own  petard  ;*  the  clumsy- 
handedness  of  Mother  Church's  own  men  has,  itself,  done  the  work 
of  ten  thousand  fierce  assailants.  The  venerable  fabric  is  tottering. 

The  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has 
produced  a  very  deluge  of  comment.  From  the  general  to  the 
corporal  of  the  Church  Militant  of  England,  every  one  has  his  opinion 
to  offer,  and  his  peculiar  strategetical  tactics  to  propound.  The  only 
unanimity  is  in  discord.  The  clergy,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
meek  Phillpotts,  are  foremost  in  the  wordy  war.  The  Vicar  of  Bray 
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we  beg  pardon,  of  East  Brent — the  most  potent  and  valiant  George 
Anthony  Denison,  solemnly  protests  against  ‘the  state  of  the  law 
which  empowers  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  take 
cognizance  of  matters  of  doctrine,  and  against  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  the  said  J udicial  Committee  in  each  particular  case and, 
after  some  growls  of  theological  thunder,  he  pledges  himself  to  use  all 
lawful  means,  et  cetera.  When  catechized  as  to  his  meaning,  on 
the  part  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  the  Patriarch,  Russell,  the 
reveremrgcntleman,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  rather  ‘  drew  in  his  horns  \ 
his  penchant  for  rebellion  is  only  a  love  in  the  abstract. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bartholomew  plays  Miles  Gloriosus 
number  two.  But  the  archdeacon  is  a  milder-mannered  man  than  the 
vicar;  he  contents  himself  by  repeating  that  ‘the  Judicial  Committee 
have  virtually  exercised  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  her  Articles,  declares  to  be  vested  in  the  Church 
alone.^  Me  offers  not  counsel,  but  asks  it  from  the  deaneries. 

Great  Harry  of  Exeter  has  fulminated  his  bull,  but  the  throne  of 
England  has  not  yet  fallen. 

A  great  meeting  of  dignitaries  and  beneficed  clergy  has  taken  place 
in  London.  It  was  a  private  assembly,  of  seven  hours’  duration  ;  and 
we  are  told,  by  the  little  bird  which  finds  its  way  everywhere,  that 
great  unanimity  prevailed — that  the  councils  of  Antioch,  Carthage, 
Vannes,  and  Milevis,  were  cited  as  authorities,  to  support  an  opposition 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was,  we  believe,  urged  that 
Convocation  had  not  surrendered  its  right  to  determine  this  question ; 
because,  when  Convocation  gave  to  Harry  the  Eighth  the  headship  of 
the  Church,  it  was  with  the  express  qualification  ‘  quantum  per  legem 
Christi  licet.’  Without  staying  to  consider  the  question  of  consideration., 
as  the  lawyers  phrase  it,  involved,  and  which  at  once  upsets  the 
alleged  reservation  of  right,  we  need  only  remark  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  conclave  was  inconclusive.  They  were  in  favour  of  a  protest  and  a 
petition  to  her  Majesty,  to  assemble  a  synod ;  but  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  was  adjourned,  like  Dr.  Drowsy’s  sermon,  to  a  more 
convenient  opj)ortunity. 

And  what  say  the  Fathers  of  the  Church?  The  most  reverend  and 
right  reverend  John  Russell  declares,  of  course,  that  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  acted  entirely  within  the  scope  of 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  their  decision  has  given  great  satisfaction ; 
and  my  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Treasury  Bench  is  now  an  infallible  eccle¬ 
siastic,  as  well  as  an  absolutist  minister.  He  speaks  ex  cathedra — 
like  a  born  bishop,  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  say ;  but  he  is  inclined  to 
temper  infallibility  with  mercy.  Listen,  ye  rebellious  sons  of  the 
Church,  to  the  timely  warning  of  your  holy  mother,  the  State  !  Archie- 
piscopal  Russell  declares  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  you  a  ‘  conscientious 
opinion  ’  on  the  question  at  issue,  but  it  may  appear  hereafter  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  some  measures  to  keep  you  in  obedience  to  the  holy  see. 
Alas,  poor  Church !  How  dire  the  struggle  between  conscience  and 
the  loaves  and  fishes !  There  is  no  compulsion— only  you  must  obey. 

As  a  question  of  mere  state  policy,  many  will  concur  with  the 
Premier-Archbishop,  that  the  result  of  the  judgment  is  to  be  viewed 
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with  feelings  of  satisfaction.  But  how  melancholy  is  the  spectacle  to 
the  religious  man  of  the  present  condition  of  that  Church  which  assumes 
the  first  place  in  Christendom.  The  Church  must  now  either  recant 
or  retire ;  there  is  no  middle  course  for  the  ‘  apostolic  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.*  For  thus  is  she  now  plafced : — 

The  Apostolic  Church  dares  not  to  assert  her  own  doctrine. 

The  Apostolic  Church  possesses  not  the  power  to  enforce  her  own 
creed. 

The  Apostolic  Church,  which  has  received  the  hire  of  Csesar,  is  now 
required  to  obey  the  commands  of  Caesar. 

The  Apostolic  Church  has  now  but  one  alternative  left  to  her — to 
recant  her  opinions  and  make  heresy  orthodox,  and  declare  herself  the 
mother  of  lies ;  or,  caring  naught  for  the  things  of  this  world,  but, 
suffering  all  for  conscience,  to  abandon  the  connexion  with  the  State, 
and  secure  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  middle  course  consistent  with  honour,  and  honesty,  and 
truth.  The  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  may  pro¬ 
pound  dogmas,  and  illustrate  them  by  canons  and  by  councils — but, 
without  a  creed  which  she  can  call  her  own,  she  can  never  command 
the  respect  of  Christian  men ;  for  what  is  doctrine  without  the  power 
of  discipline  to  enforce  it  ?  And  what  is  a  Church  with  a  creed — left 
as  an  open  question — a  creed  of  fiction,  perversion,  and  falsehood? 
But  the  Church  is  going  to  revive  Convocation  and  her  synodical  autho¬ 
rity.  Wonder-working  Church,  that  can  make  the  servant  greater  than 
his  master — Cmsar’s  centurion  more  potent  than  Caesar !  That  which 
a  Church  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  despotism  over  men's  minds  in 
ages  of  darkness,  failed  to  accomplish  through  centuries  of  untiring 
Jesuitry  and  Papal  power  against  our  free-souled  English  forefathers, 
is  now  to  be  accomplished  in  the  nineteenth  century  I  Harry  of  Exeter, 
of  course,  can  recover  what  Thomas  of  Canterbury  lost ! 

The  church  bells  of  Exeter,  which,  the  papers  tell  us,  rang  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Gorham  over  her  bishop,  sounded  the  knell  of  the  Church  of 
England, — the  knell  of  her  honour,  if  she  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
Caesar,  in  that  which  belongs  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church;  the 
knell  of  her  temporal  position  as  the  servant  of  the  State,  if  her  bishops 
and  her  clergy  are  honest  and  conscientious,  and  God-fearing  men. 
The  Church  of  England  is  tottering ;  she  must  relinquish  her  gaudy 
splendour,  but  she  may  yet  save  her  honour  by  at  once  casting  off  the 
gilded  fetters  which  have  bound  her  to  the  State.  Honour  may  be 
saved  by  intrepidity ;  but  the  Church  must  read  aright  the  warning 
penned  by  a  bold  and  gallant  defender,  who  advanced,  despite  the 
blootly  scaffold  which  he  foresaw  in  the  distance,  and  which  w’as  the 
reward  of  his  prowess : — 

*  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 

Who  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all.* 
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The  expulsion  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Wesleyan  Times  *  from  the 
Methodist  Connexion,  in  consequence  of  his  resolute  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  denominational  reform,  is  but  another  proof  of  the  evil 
results  of  autocratic  rule  in  religious  matters,  and  of  popular  submission 
to  cliqueism,  however  fashionable  and  convenient  it  may  be  found  to 
the  few,  whose  ambition  outruns  their  principle,  and  to  the  many,  whose 
indolence  is  the  parent  of  their  slavery. 

It  is  because  Wesleyanism,  in  every  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  despotism,  because  religious  liberty  is  banned  by  the  Vati¬ 
can  called  the  ‘  Conference’ — because  there  the  spirit  of  Popery  is 
dominant,  and  certain  men  do  love  to  give  themselves  right  Popish  airs, 
and  to  play  the  antics  of  some  revised  and  corrected  ‘  holy  father,’ 
that  out-spoken  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  driven  from  the  ranks  of  Metho¬ 
dism  by  the  spiritual  oligarchy  whose  self-complacency  he  has  rufHed, 
whose  ire  and  hate  he  has  aroused.  Whilst  wc  fully  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman  wronged,  we  still  feel  bound  to  contend  that  such  wrongs 
will  continue  to  be  inflicted  so  long  as  these  artificial  and  mind-cramp¬ 
ing  organizations  are  perpetuated,  and  the  creed-making  spirit  is 
suflered  to  subvert  justice  and  charity — to  ignore  mental  liberalism, 
and  forbid  progress.  Leave  all  men  free  to  worship  as  conscience  may 
dictate,  and  to  unite  as  feeling  and  convenience  may  suggest,  and  such 
evils  and  wrong-doing  must  soon  be  driven  from  the  ranks  of  the 
religion  whose  name  it  desecrates,  and  whose  best  interests  it  blasts. 

We  are  glad  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  men  in  the  ranks  of 
Methodism  willing  to  brave  the  thunders  and  imperious  maledictions 
of  one  of  the  vulgarcst  forms  of  ecclesiastic  despotism  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  meetings  held,  the  spirit  manifested,  the  menace  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  indignant  defiance  hurled  in  their  teeth  by 
multitudes,  who  may,  morally  speaking,  be  described  as 

*  In  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray,* — 

all,  all  prove  so  clearly  that  ‘  he  who  runs,’  nay,  even  the  Buntings 
themselves,  ‘  may  read,’  that  the  Wesleyan  mind  has  outgrown  its 
swaddling  clothes ;  that  thought  has  given  birth  to  a  far -spreading 
aspiration  after  liberty  ;  an  aspiration  which  will  be  quenched  only 
with  its  attainment.  In  every  higher  and  nobler  sense,  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  is  defunct!  Its  occupation  is  gone!  It  is  doomed!  It 
totters !  It  must  fall. 


IBrief  Hotirrs. 


Antonina;  or  the  Fall  of  Rome.  A  Romance  of  the  Fifth  Century.^ 
By  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  William  Collins,  R.A. 
Three  Vols.  London:  R.  Bentley.  1850. 

Antonina  may  take  rank  \vith  the  best  of  the  classical  fictions  in  our 
language.  It  is  a  story  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  degradation,  when 
she  retained  little  save  the  vices  and  the  name  of  the  once  proud 
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mistress  of  the  world.  The  author  has  drawn,  with  a  powerful  pencil, 
the  story  of  her  shame  and  her  fall,  when  Alaric  the  Goth  poured  his 
warrior  hordes  from  the  North  to  giro  new  life  to  the  dying  empire. 
The  story  comprises  the  principal  events  of  Alaric’s  first  invasion  of 
the  im|>erial  city,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century.  Commencing 
with  the  march  of  the  Goths  over  the  Alpine  boundary  of  defenceless 
Italy,  it  details,  with  historic  truth  and  descriptive  power,  the  first 
blockade  of  the  city,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  luxury-enervated  Romans 
by  famine  and  plague,  till,  driven  by  despair,  they  w  ere  fain  to  purchase 
a  brief  release  with  the  spoils  of  the  temples  of  the  ancient  worship. 
Alaric  and  the  wTetched  pup])et-emperor  Honorius,  are  the  only  his¬ 
torical  characters  of  the  romance ;  they  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  the 
story,  and  are  rather  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  historical  illus- 
tion,  than  from  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  plot.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  bold  ‘  barbarian’  dictating  life  or  death  to  imperial 
Rome  at  her  gates,  and  the  ignoble  Honorius  sunk  in  degrading  luxury 
at  Ravenna,  is  admirably  told  by  a  few  bold,  effective  dashes  of  the 
pencil. 

Mr.  Collins  has  been  still  more  successful  as  a  painter  of  character 
and  manners,  in  dealing  with  the  romantic  elements  of  the  subject. 
Bold  and  original  in  conception,  truthful  in  drawing,  and  brilliant 
in  its  colouring,  ‘  Antonina  ’  is  no  less  remarkable  as  an  art- romance, 
rich  in  imagination,  and  elegant  in  fancy,  than  as  a  real  historical 
fiction.  The  leading  characters  stand  out  in  bold  relief ;  they  are  alike 
distinguished  by  originality  of  conception  and  artistic  skill. 

The  story  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  The  events 
follow  each  other  rather  as  a  series  of  independent  pictures,  than 
in  a  closely  constructed  plot,  but  they  lose  little  of  interest  thereby ; 
so  potently  is  the  reader  attracted  by  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  story.  The  character  of  Ulpius,  the 
high-priest  of  Serapis,  and  Antonina,  the  heroine  of  the  romance, 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  conceptions — bold,  original, 
novel,  yet  truthful,  striking  in  the  representation  of  humanity  under 
the  influence  of  strange  circumstances.  Mr.  Collins  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehends  the  force  and  value  of  contrast  in  producing  a  grand  and 
effective  picture.  The  native  strength  and  weakness  of  Alaric  and 
Honorius  are  depicted  so  skilfully  as  to  display  with  vivid  force  the 
|)olitical  characteristics  of  the  age ;  while  the  antagonism  of  character 
in  the  brothers, — Numerian,  the  devoted  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  Ulpius,  living  only  through  miseries,  penury,  and 
crime,  to  restore  the  I'agan  worship, — strikingly  exhibits  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  age.  The  contrast,  too,  betw'een  Antonina,  the  tender 
loving  spirit-being  of  the  sunny  South,  and  the  fierce,  revengeful  Ch)is- 
vintha,  converted,  but  not  reclaimed,  from  the  wild  heathenism  of  the 
North,  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  moral  exhibition  of  that  age,  but 
in  giving  effect  to  poetical  creations  to  charm  or  influence  in  all  times. 

Ulpius  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of  English  romance. 
From  earliest  childliood  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  he  becomes 
the  high -priest  of  the  Alexandrine  temple  of  Serapis,  only  to  see  it 
despoiled  and  overthrown  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  He  alone  of 
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the  once  powerful  and  dreaded  priesthood,  remains  faithful  to  his 
idolatrous  delusions.  Through  long  years  of  suffering,  and  misery,  and 
slavery,  appalled  by  no  difficulty,  deterred  by  no  crime,  he  wanders 
from  country  to  country’,  devoted  to  one  idea  —  the  restoration  of 
the  gods  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  He  eomes  to  Rome,  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  Christian,  becomes  the  servant  of  Numerian,  scorning 
DO  servitude  or  degradation,  that  he  may  by  intrigue  serve  the  cause 
of  Paganism.  His  long-deferred  hopes  are  revived  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Goths,  and  he  steals  through  dangers  and  sufferings  to  the  camp 
of  Alaric,  and  offers  to  betray  Rome  on  the  condition  that  the  gods  are 
restored.  Alaric  sternly  refuses  both  his  aid  and  his  conditions ;  the 
last  hope  vanishes,  and  his  mind  breaks.  There  is  an  awful  grandeur 
in  the  depth  of  this  man’s  delusion,  a  magic  interest  in  the  alternation 
of  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  a  tragic  pathos  in  the  closing  scene  of  his 
guilty  and  hopeless  career,  in  the  abandoned  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Rome,  painted  w’ith  rare  power  and  mastery  over  human  passion. 

Antonina  is.  a  sketch  which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to 
Shakespeare ;  master  though  he  was  in  the  depicture  of  all  that  was 
graceful  and  loveable  in  w’oman.  The  senator  Vetranio  is  an  artistic 
creation,  displaying  the  boundless  luxury  and  degradation  of  the 
Roman  nobles  of  that  age. 

The  artistic  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  romance  arc,  perhaps,  most 
conspicuous  in  its  descriptions.  The  author,  indeed,  revels  in  pictorial 
display  to  a  degree  frequently  detrimental  to  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  work— causing  the  action  to  halt.  In  the  second  volume  there 
is  a  pause  somewhat  w’earisome ;  but  this  fault  is  amended,  as  the 
story  progresses,  into  the  rapidity  and  tragic  passion  of  the  closing 
scenes.  Mr.  Collins’s  work  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  stupid 
conventionalism  of  writing  romances  in  three  volumes.  Were  it  re¬ 
duced  one-third,  and  much  of  the  descriptive  nanative  thrown  into 
dialogue,  ‘  Antonina  ’  would  approach  very  near  our  ideal  of  a  perfect 
romance. 

The  critic  of  ‘  Antonina  ’  is  perplexingly  disturbed  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  in  making  specimen  selections  from  the  brilliant  pages. 
^V  e  extract  some  passages,  which,  while  they  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian  devotee,  Numerian,  w'ill  give  the  reader  a 
slight,  but  graphic,  outline  of  some  of  the  religious  characteristics  of 
the  times.  The  author  here  describes  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter : — 

*  As  this  church,  by  its  rise,  commemorated  the  triumphant  establishment 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Rome,  so,  in  its  progress,  it  reflected  every 
chan^  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  worship  by  the  ambition,  the  pro¬ 
digality,  or  the  frivolity  of  the  priests.  At  first  it  stood  awful  and  imposing, 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts  as  the  religion  in  whose  glory  it  was  built.  Vast 
porph}’ry  colonnades  decorated  its  approaches,  ana  surrounded  a  fountain 
whose  waters  issued  from  the  representation  of  a  gigantic  pine-tree  in  bronze. 
Its  double  rows  of  aisles  were  each  supported  by  forty-eight  columns  of 
precious  marble.  Its  flat  ceiling  was  aaorned  with  beams  of  gilt  metal, 
r^ued  from  the  pollution  of  heathen  temples.  Its  walls  were  decorated 
with  large  paintings  of  religious  subjects,  and  its  tribunal  was  studded  with 
elegant  mosaics.  Thus  it  rose,  simple  and  yet  sublime — awful  and  yet 
VOL.  xxvil.  1.  L 
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alluring;  in  this,  iu  beginning,  a  type  of  the  dawn  of  the  worship  which  it 
was  elevated  to  represent.  But  when,  flushed  with  success,  the  priests  seized 
on  Christianity  as  their  path  to  politics  and  their  introduction  to  power,  the 
aspect  of  the  cliurch  gradually  negan  to  change.  As,  slowly  and  insensibly, 
ambitious  man  heaped  the  garbage  of  his  mysteries,  his  doctrines,  and  his 
disputes,  about  the  pristine  purity  of  the  structure  given  him  by  God,  so, 
one  by  one,  gaudy  adornments  and  meretricious  attractions  arose  to  sully  the 
majestic  Basilica,  until  the  threatening  and  reproving  apparition  of  the 
pagan  Julian,  when  both  Church  and  Churchmen  received,  in  their  corrupt 
progress,  a  sudden  and  impressive  check.  The  short  period  of  the  revival  of 
idolatry  once  passed  over,  the  priests,  unmoved  by  the  warning  they  had 
received,  returned  with  renewed  vigour,  to  confuse  that  which,  both  in  their 
Gospel  and  their  Church,  had  been  once  simple.  Day  by  day  they  put  forth 
fresh  treatises,  aroused  fierce  controversies,  subsided  into  new  sects ;  and  day 
by  day,  they  altered  more  and  more  the  once  noble  aspect  of  the  ancient 
Basilica.  They  hung  their  nauseous  relics  on  its  mighty  walls,  they  stuck 
their  tiny  tapers  about  its  glorious  j)illars,  they  wreathed  their  tawdry 
fringes  around  its  massive  altars.  Here  they  polished,  there  they  em¬ 
broidered.  Wherever  there  was  a  window,  they  curtained  it  with  gaudy  • 
cloths  ;  wherever  there  was  a  statue,  they  bedizened  it  with  artificial  flowers; 
wherever  there  was  a  solemn  recess,  they  outraged  its  religious  gloom  with 
intruding  light ;  until  (arriving  at  the  period  we  write  of)  they  succeeded  so 
Completely  in  changing  the  aspect  of  the  building,  that  it  looked  within  more 
like  a  vast  Pagan  toy-shop,  than  a  Christian  church.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  a  pillar  or  an  altar  rose  unencumbered  as  of  old,  appearing  as  much  at 
variance  with  the  frippery  that  surrounded  it  as  a  text  of  Scripture  quoted  in 
a  sermon  of  the  time.  But  as  regarded  the  general  aspect  of  the  Basilica, 
the  decent  glories  of  its  earlier  days  seemed  irrevocably  departed  and 
destroyed.* 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  attracted  the  giddy  crowd  to  the  church, 
to  keep  the  vigil  of  the  Martydom  of  St.  Luke,  by  the  promise  of  a 
grand  illumination  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  lamps,  and  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  precious  relics  connected  with  the  saint — the  branch 
of  olive-tree  to  which  he  was  hung,  the  noose  and  cord,  and  the 
picture  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  his  own  hand  : — 

‘  Slowly  and  gorgeously  the  sun  had  continued  to  wane  in  the  horizon, 
until  he  was  now  lost  to  view.  As  his  last  rays  sunk  behind  the  distant  hills, 
the  stranger  started  from  his  reverie  and  approached  the  landowner,  pointing 
with  his  staff  towards  the  fast  fading  brightness  of  the  w  estern  sky. 

‘  “  Probus,”  said  he,  in  a  low  melancholy  voice,  “  as  1  looked  on  that  sun¬ 
set,  I  thought  on  the  condition  of  the  Church.” 

‘  “  I  see  little  in  the  Church  to  think  of,  or  in  the  sunset  to  observe,”  replied 
his  companion. 

‘“How  pure,  how  vivid,”  murmured  the  other,  scarcely  heeding  the  land¬ 
owner’s  remark, “was  the  light  which  that  sun  cast  upon  this  earth  at  our 
feet !  How  nobly,  for  a  time,  its  brightness  triumphed  over  the  shadows 
around ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  that  radiance,  how*  swiftly  did  it 
fade,  ere  long,  in  its  conflict  with  the  gloom — how  thoroughly,  even  now,  has 
it  departed  from  the  earth,  and  withdrawn  the  beauty  of  its  glory  from  the 
heaven !  Already  the  shadows  are  lengthening  around  us,  and  shrouding  in 
their  darkness  ever}’  object  in  the  place.  But  a  short  hour  hence,  and — 
should  no  moon  arise — tJie  gloom  of  night  will  stretch  unresisted  over 
Home !  ” 
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*  “  To  what  purpose  do  you  tell  me  this  P 

‘“Are  you  not  reminded  by  what  we  have  observed,  of  the  course  of  the 
worship  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  profess  ?  Does  not  that  first  beautilul 
light  denote  its  pure  and  perfect  rise ;  that  short  conllict  between  Uie  radiance 
and  the  gloom,  its  successful  preservation  by  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers ; 
that  rapid  fading  of  the  radiance,  its  desecration  in  later  times  ;  and  the 
gloom  which  now  surrounds  us,  tlie  destruction  which  has  encompassed  it  in 
this  age  wo  live  in  ? — a  destruction  which  nothing  can  avert  but  a  return  to 
that  pure,  first  faith  that  should  now  be  the  hope  of  our  religion,  as  the  moon 
is  the  hope  of  night !  * 

‘  “  How  should  we  reform  ?  Do  people  who  have  no  liberties,  care  about  a 
religion  ?  Who  is  to  teach  them  ?  ” 

‘  “  I  have — I  will.  It  is  the  purpose  of  ray  life  to  restore  to  them  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  Church  ;  to  rescue  them  from  the  snares  of  traitors  to  the 
faith,  whom  men  call  Priests.  They  shall  learn  through  me,  that  the  Church 
knew  no  adornment  once,  but  the  presence  of  the  pure  ;  that  the  priest  craved 
no  finer  vestment  than  his  holiness;  that  the  Gospel  which  once  taught 
humility  and  now  raises  dispute,  was  in  Ibrmer  days  the  rule  of  faith — suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  wants,  pow^erful  over  all  difiiculties.  Through  vie  they  shall 
know  that  in  times  past,  it  w  as  the  guardian  of  the  heart ;  through  vie  they 
shall  see  that  in  times  present,  it  is  the  plaything  of  the  proud  ;  through  vie 
they  shall  fear  that  in  times  future  it  may  be  become  the  exile  of  the  Church ! 
To  this  task  1  have  vowed  myself;  to  overthrow  this  idolatry — which,  like 
another  Paganism,  rises  among  us  w  ith  its  images,  its  relics,  its  jewels,  and 
its  gold — 1  will  devote  my  child,  my  life,  my  energies,  and  my  possessions. 
From  this  attempt  I  will  never  turn  aside — from  this  determination  I  will  never 
flinch ;  while  I  have  a  breath  of  life  in  me,  I  will  persevere  in  restoring  to 
this  abandoned  city  the  true  worship  of  the  Most  High !  ’ 

Some  of  the  lyrical  effusions  scattered  throughout  the  romance  are 
of  considerable  poetical  merit. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Collins  on  the  brilliant  success  which  he  has 
achieved  in  the  highest  and  most  difficult  department  of  fiction.  Let 
him  study  thoroughly  the  art  of  construction,  especially  in  making 
his  story  more  compact  and  rapid  in  action,  avoid  excess  of  description 
to  the  exclusion  of  dialogue,  and  curb  a  slight  tendency  to  redundancy 
of  expression,  particularly  in  the  scene  changes  of  his  stories,  and 
he  will,  undoubtedly,  take  a  very  high  place  in  English  literature  as 
a  romancist. 


JFovian's  Friendship  ;  a  Story  of  Domestic  Life.  By  Grace  Aguilar, 
Author  of  ‘  Home  Influence.*  London ;  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Miss  Aguilar  has  contributed  another  interesting  tale  to  the  literature 
of  the  domestic  affections.  Her  object  has  been  to  show  how  much 
female  friendship  may  be  the  invisible  means  of  strengthening  in 
virtue,  comforting  in  sorrow^,  and,  without  once  interfering  with  any 
nearer  or  dearer  tie,  may  heighten  inexpressibly  the  happiness  and 
well-doing  of  each  other,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  fine  motto  she  has 
chosen  from  Wordsworth — 

‘  Show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made.* 

The  story  is  cleverly,  but  unequally  told.  In  quiet  domestic  scenes 
Miss  Aguilar  is  perfectly  at  home,  but  she  loses  her  forcible  simplicity 
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of  tone  and  style  whenever  she  wanders  into  ‘  high  life.*  Her  power, 
and  it  is  considerable,  lies  in  painting  the  qniet,  every-day  features  of 
domestic  manners ;  but  when  she  ventures  beyond  the  cottage-home 
into  Belgravia,  she  becomes  artificial  and  inconsistent,  even  in  the 
conduct  of  the  story.  Oh  !  that  English  love  of  lords — ‘  snob-worship,’ 
as  plain-speaking  Carlyle  might  phrase  it — how  many  plain  people  has 
it  affected,  and  good  stories  spoilt !  Miss  Aguilar  has  peopled  her 
lK>ok  with  a  large  population  of  lords  and  ladies,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different,  morally  speaking,  but  all  very  buckram  personages.  In  the 
conclusion  of  the  story,  she  has  made  a  large  sacrifice  of  simplicity  to 
melodramatic  effect,  and  we  lose  much  of  the  antecedent  interest  in  her 
charming  heroine,  Florence  Leslie,  the  moment  we  find  her  destined 
to  become  the  acknowledged  heroine  of  a  theatrical  denouement.  In 
future  efforts,  the  author  should  endeavour  to  curb  her  passion  for 
transcendentalism.  Walter  Leslie  is  a  transcendental  sketch  of  the 
airiest  character.  Miss  Aguilar  is  an  amiable,  earnest  woman,  gifted 
with  the  rare  quality  of  common-sense — saving  always  and  excepting 
when  she  roams  into  Belgravian  regions — and  with  a  useful  faculty  of 
noting  the  moral  aspects  of  society.  Her  remarks  on  the  educational 
eccentricities  and  wants  of  our  social  system,  are  shrewd  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  are  well  calculated  to  excite  thought  and  stimulate  remedial 
exertion.  The  following  observations,  if  not  absolutely  novel,  are 
worthy  of  remark,  as  neglected  truths  in  female  culture  : — 

‘It  is  the  fashion  to  deride  woman’s  influence  over  woman,  to  laugh  at 
female  friendship,  to  look  with  scorn  on  all  those  who  profess  it ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  world  at  large  little  knows  the  effect  of  this  influence — how 
often  the  unformed  character  of  a  young,  timid,  and  gentle  girl  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced,  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  power  of  an  intimate  female  friend.  There 
is  always  to  me  a  doubt  of  the  warmth,  the  strength,  and  purity  of  her 
feelings,  when  a  young  girl  merges  into  womanhood,  passing  over  the 
threshold  of  actual  life,  seeking  only  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex ; 
watching,  pining,  for  a  husband,  or  lovers  perhaps,  and  looking  down  on  all 
female  friendship  as  romance  and  folly.  No  young  spirit  was  ever  yet 
satisfied  with  the  love  of  nature.  Friendship  or  love  gratifies  self-love ;  for 
it  tacitly  ackowledges  that  we  must  possess  some  good  qualities  to  attract 
lieyond  the  mere  love  of  nature.  Coleridge  justly  observes,  “  that  it  is  well 
ordered  that  the  amiable  and  estimable  should  have  a  fainter  perception 
of  their  own  qualities  than  their  friends  have,  otherwise  they  would  love 
themselves.”  Now,  friendship  or  love  permits  their  doing  this  unconsciously ; 
mutual  affection  is  a  tacit  avowal  and  appreciation  of  mutual  good  qualities — 
perhaps  friendship  yet  more  than  love;  for  the  latter  is  far  more  an  aspira¬ 
tion,  a  passion,  than  the  former,  and  influences  the  permanent  character 
much  less.  Under  the  magic  of  love  a  girl  is  generally  in  a  feverish  state  of 
excitement — often  in  a  wrong  position — deeming  herself  the  goddess,  her 
lover  the  adorer;  whereas  it  is  her  will  that  must  bend  to  his,  herself  must 
be  abnegated  for  him.  Friendship  neither  permits  the  former,  nor  demands 
the  latter.  It  influences  silently,  often  unconsciously ;  perhaps  its  power  is 
never  known  till  years  afterwards.* — F.  33. 

With  all  its  constructive  defects  of  conclusion,  we  can,  nevertheless, 
recommend  ‘Woman's  Friendship*  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
volume. 
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Impression  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe ;  being  Notes  of  successive 

Journeys  in  Germany^  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Levant. 

By  William  Edward  Baxter.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  work  deserving  a  much  ampler  notice  than  our  limited  space 
will  allow.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  and  picturesque  style,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  vast  quantity  of  curious  and  valuable  information,  contains 
some  forcible,  and,  indeed,  eloquent  comments  on  the  political  aspect 
of  Europe  in  these  times  of  revolution,  and  fierce  contests  of  clashing 
ideas,  principles,  and  interests,  which  will  much  enhance  its  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reformer.  Mr.  Baxter  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  and  a  liberal,  and  is  free  from  the  book-making  propensities 
which  are  far  too  visible  in  the  journals  of  modern  travellers,  who  fre¬ 
quently  appear  to  conceive  that  to  amuse  the  casual  reader,  intent  on 
killing  time,  rather  than  on  self-improvement,  should  be  the  prime  aim 
of  all  who  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  literary  labour.  It 
were  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  intensely  interesting  field  of  observa¬ 
tion  than  that  traversed  by  our  author.  Passing  through  lands  lashed 
by  the  storms  of  revolution,  he  likewise  lingered  amid  scenes  hallowed 
by  the  memories  of  antiquity — he  paced  the  deserted,  silent  streets  of 
cities  of  the  dead — he  glanced  at  her,  around  whose  fallen  crest 

*  A  dying  glory  smiles,* — 

and,  w'hilst  noting  the  decline  of  the  religion  of  the  Crescent,  was 
enabled,  from  observation,  to  confirm  the  realization  of  prophecies 
breathed  by  men  who  saw  afar  off,  and  rejoiced  in,  the  advent  and 
the  destiny  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Baxter,  as  of  many  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  produce  books  of  travel,  that  he  posted  or  steamed  his  course 
through  strange  lands  with  the  carriage  windows  carefully  closed,' 
trusting  to  hearsay  rather  than  personal  observation,  for  the  materials 
of  which  his  volume  is  made  up ;  for  there  is  an  air  of  life  and  indivi¬ 
duality  about  his  work — an  acuteness  of  observation,  a  careful  and 
elaborate  description  of  scenes  visited,  and,  above  all,  a  bold  and  inde¬ 
pendent  commentary  on  men  and  things  in  ‘  Southern  and  Central 
Europe,’  which  utterly  forbid  the  idea  of  his  having  aimed  rather  at 
enjoying  a  pleasant  trip,  and  providing  a  readable  book,  than  adding  to 
the  store  of  general  information,  and  helping  on  the  cause  of  human 
progress  and  amelioration. 

It  is  true  this  volume  does  not  contain  anything  particularly  novel, 
and  neither  aims,  nor  pretends  to  aim,  at  an  elaborate  analysis  of  social 
and  political  systems,  as  the  essential  nature  and  practicability  of  such 
systems  may  be  illustrated  in  their  workings  in  different  nations.  Ihe 
author  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  execution  of  a  far  less  difficult 
and  ambitious  task  than  this — viz  ,  the  production  of  a  popular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  social^nd  political  life,  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  visited,  and  giving  to  such  descriptions  a  moral  bearing,  by  means 
of  reflections  and  comments,  naturally  suggested  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard  during  his  progress  as  a  tourist.  And  he  has  accomplished  his 
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task  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  His 
stylo  is,  for  the  most  part,  easy,  flowing,  forcible,  though  at  times 
verging  on  the  inflated.  His  descriptive  power  is  very  considerable, 
and  his  sympathy  w'ith  the  beautiful  and  venerable — the  Italian  sunset 
— the  sunlit  Bosphorus — the  echoing  ruins  of  Pompeii,  wrapped  for 
centuries  in  her  lava-shroud — the  hill  of  Mars,  yet  beaming  with  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  Paul,  or  the  stately  Areopagus,  seat  of  ancient 
justice,  consecrated  by  the  solemn  decisions  which,  in  far-off  centuries, 
were  given  there — we  say  Mr.  Baxter’s  feeling,  in  reference  to  such 
things,  is  as  sound  as  it  is  keen,  and  imparts  a  vigour  to  his  pictures 
which  no  mere  artistic  skill  could  supply. 

He  expresses  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Turkish  empire,  which, 
though  many  a  time  expressed  before,  we  believe  to  be  literally  true  ; 
viz.,  that  ‘  the  Turkish  empire  is  fast  tottering  to  its  fall.’  Too  weak 
to  withstand  the  surging  tide  of  modern  civilization,  Turkey  lacks  the 
buoyancy  which  w'ould  enable  her  to  ride  upon  the  billows  destined  at 
length  to  overwhelm  her.  Politically  and  morally  weak  and  impotent, 
her  national  being  is  one  simply  of  sufferance,  the  result  of  her  being 
regarded  8ls  a  kind  of  guardian  of  ‘  the  Black  Sea  trade  ’  by  mightier 
sovereignties.  Even  her  religion  has  parted  from  the  autocratic  autho¬ 
rity  which  it  once  possessed.  The  shadow  of  a  more  chivalrous  and 
illustrious  past  falls  on  the  Ottoman  of  the  present  day,  without  re¬ 
kindling  his  waning  enthusiasm,  or  stimulating  him  to  revive  its  boasted 
glories.  Mr.  Baxter  truly  and  forcibly  remarks, — ‘  Much  less  strict  in 
every  respect  than  they  used  to  be,  the  Mussulmans  display  no  such 
devotion  as  that  which  caused  deeds  of  daring  in  Germany  and  Spain. 
Christians  enter  the  mosques ;  they  live  in  the  holy  city  of  Stamboul ; 
their  religion  the  state  no  longer  persecutes;  European  costume  rapidly 
supersedes  the  dress  of  the  Osmanli ;  the  soldiers  w  ear  jackets  and 
trousers  ;  they  are  disciplined  like  Western  troops  ;  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  and  the  word  of  command  have  succeeded  to  the  wave  of  a 
Damascus  scimitar,  and  the  cry  of  “  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet.”  ’ 

And  our  author’s  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  Russian  abso¬ 
lutism  are  equally  correct,  whilst  his  description  of  Malta,  with  all  its 
odious  restrictions,  extortions,  and  jobbery,  is  a  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  w  ritten  concerning  that  ‘  skulking  hole  ’ 
of  our  surplus  ships  of  w  ar — that  hot-bed  of  priestcraft  and  Jesuitism 
in  some  of  their  most  glaring  forms.  We  quite  agree  w  ith  Mr.  Baxter, 
that  it  was  not  because  he  dreaded  disturbance,  but  because  the  priests, 
whose  tool  he  is,  hated  freedom  and  its  apostles,  that  Mr.  O’Fcrrall 
degraded  tlie  reputation  of  England  by  his  barbarous  denial  of  com¬ 
monest  hospitality  to  the  Homan  refugees.  A  great  deal  of  ver}* 
pleasant  gossip  is  scattered  through  the  work,  which  is  altogether  w  ell 
deserving  of  the  recommendation,  which  w’e  cordially  give  it,  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  a  book  of  new  things,  but  of  old 
things  well  and  forcibly  said. 
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lliiiorical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca^  Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VII. 

Written  by  himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Georj^e 

Head,  Author  of  ‘Rome:  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.’  Two  Vols. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

C.vuDiNAL  Pacca  occupied  some  space  in  the  busy  movements  of  his 
time ;  but,  obscured  in  the  light  of  greater  persons,  his  name  has  little 
renown  in  history.  The  character  of  the  cardinal  was  rather  calculated 
to  win  homage  in  private  than  public  life — in  times  when  piety, 
honour,  and  patient  resignation,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  were  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  they  have  been  at  other  periods  of  the  world’s 
history.  The  cardinal  adopted  a  prudent  course  in  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a  record  of  his  own  life,  as  a  store  of  facts  for  historians, 
should  they  think  fit  to  revive  his  name  as  one  of  the  actors  and 
sufferers  in  the  troubled  scenes  of  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  accomplishing  the  task,  he  acquitted  himself  well ;  and 
historians  may  be  able  to  repay  the  gift  of  clearer,  if  not  absolutely  new, 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  these  times  of  papal  tribulation. 

These  memoirs  comprehend  the  series  of  events  that  fall  between 
the  taking  possession  of  Rome  by  the  French,  in  1808,  and  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  in  1814;  including  the  intercourse  between  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  French  authorities  in  Rome,  till  the  6th  of 
July,  1809 — the  attack  on  the  Quirinale  Palace,  and  the  forcible 
abduction  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pacca — the  imprisonment  of  the 
latter,  till  February  13th,  in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrelle — the  means 
used  and  the  measures  adopted  by  Napoleon,  in  tlie  interim,  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Roman  Church,  and  subjugate  the  Pope,  while  under 
durance  at  Savonna — and  the  negotiations  that  took  place  afterwards 
at  Fontainebleau  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  relating  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat,  and  his  Holiness’s  subsequent  retractation 
of  that  document.  The  memoirs  of  tlie  cardinal  have,  therefore,  not 
only  general  historical  interest,  but  some  bearing  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  Papacy  now  interesting  Rome  and  Christendom. 

The  memoirs,  which  are  addressed  to  his  brother,  the  Marchesc 
Giuseppe  Pacca,  were  written  by  the  cardinal,  by  stealth,  during  his 
fortress  imprisonment  at  Fenestrelle.  Considering  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  author  was  surrounded,  he  writes  with  a  spirit  of 
philosophic  calmness  rarely  found  in  times  of  political  excitement. 
With  much  of  the  spirit  of  endurance  of  the  ancient  Spartan,  the 
imprisoned  minister  combines  the  hearty  devotion  of  a  mediawal  eccle¬ 
siastic  to  Holy  Church.  Seated  in  his  Alpine  dungeon,  writing  by 
stealth,  he  calmly  expresses  his  anticipation  that  the  animosity  of 
political  parties  and  foreign  governments  towards  the  Holy  See  will, 
some  day  or  other,  subside,  or  become  altogether  extinct !  Happy 
delusion!  He  further  foresees  the  defenders  and  apologists  of  Popes 
rising  up  in  different  countries  in  Europe,  although  he  did  not  then 
foresee  the  pious  spectacle  of  republican  France  rising  up  to  rear  a 
crazy  old  Pope  on  the  corses  of  free  Roman  citizens.  Such  visions 
entered  not  into  the  dungeon-imaginings  of  the  good  cardinal,  while 
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he  consoled  himself  with  reflections  on  the  ‘  enviable  wisdom  ’  of  papal 
rule  as  ‘the  chef-d'ctuvre  of  genius  and  human  policy.’  We  are  free 
to  respect  the  cardinal  as  an  honest-minded  recorder  of  events, 
though  we  decline  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  incarnation  of  political 
wisdom.  He  has  unsparingly  exposed  the  time-serving  conduct  of 
Napoleon’s  party  in  the  cardinulate ;  and  the  character  of  the  timid, 
weak,  old  Pius,  will  not  be  elevated  in  public  estimation  by  the  plain- 
speaking  revelations  of  his  honest  minister. 

Few  ministers  have  taken  or  held  office  under  so  many  unpropitious 
circumstances  as  those  w'hich  attended  the  advent  of  Pacci^  to  the 
pro-secretaryship  of  state.  Two  days  after  Cardinal  Gabrielli  was 
arrested  by  the  French,  and  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  the  Holy  Father 
appointed  Pacca  to  the  office.  The  poor  secretary  was  in  sad  plight. 
He  had  neither,  as  he  tells  us,  tranquillity  of  mind,  security  of  person, 
nor  (the  anti-climax  is  the  eardinars)  a  safe  cupboard  for  his  papers. 
He  w’as,  consequently,  obliged  to  contrive  hiding-places  for  the 
purpose.  The  public  had  no  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the 
government  did  or  could  do  nothing  to  inspire  confidence.  The  Pope 
was  penniless — his  infallibility  nothing  in  the  sight  of  a  people  who, 
as  the  cardinal  honestly  admits,  were  ‘  dissatisfied  at  various  acts  of  the 
papal  administration,  both  in  town  and  country.’  The  cardinal  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  both  of  devotion  and  courage  in  accepting  office 
in  such  ))erilous  circumstances  and  times.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
French  he  adopted  the  politic  course  of  a  pacific  spirit  and  friendly 
bearing  from  the  beginning ;  and  a  page  is  devoted  to  a  justification  of 
this  course,  on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  for  gentleness,  it  seems,  required 
justification  in  the  mind  of  the  priestly  minister.  He  even  goes  so  far 
in  defence  of  his  ministerial  policy,  as  to  cite  the  precedent  of  ‘  the  man 
Moses,  very  meek  above  all  the  men  who  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.* 
The  meek  policy,  and  subsequently  the  remonstrances  and  greater  firm¬ 
ness  of  tone  of  the  minister,  failed  to  save  him  and  his  master  from 
falling  into  the  unsparing  hands  of  the  Philistines.  We  cannot,  however, 
enter  further  into  details ;  but  beg  to  recommend  these  volumes,  which 
will  both  afford  entertainment  and  historical  instruction.  They  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  history,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  imperial  policy  of  that  period. 

No  liberal  politician  can  read  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca  without 
ha>’ing  his  opinion  strengthened  that  the  Papacy,  as  a  governmental 
institution,  is  not  only  effete,  but  incapable  of  rule. 


A  Vtew  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity^  in  Three  Parts;  and  the 
Hung  Paulina^  by  JFm.  Paley^  D.D.  A  new  Edition^  with  Notes^  an 
Analysts^  and  a  Selection  of  Questions  from  the  Senate-house  and  Col¬ 
lege  Eixamtnation  Papers,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students,  By  Robert 
Potts,  M.A.,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  :  University  Press.  Lon¬ 
don:  Longman  &  Co.  1850. 

By  a  grace  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  was 
d^^roed  last  year,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  assume  a  more  important  place  than  formerly  in  the 
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*  previous  examination.*  The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to 
furnish  the  academical  student  with  an  edition  of  Paley's  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  examination  as  amended. 
The  editor  has  judiciously  added  the  ‘  Horae  Paiilime*  as  forming  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences.  He  has  added 
many  valuable  notes  in  illustration  and  amplification  of  Paley’s  argu¬ 
ment,  and  prefixed  an  excellent  analysis  or  abstract  of  the  whole  work, 
which  will  be  of  great  service  in  fixing  the  points  of  this  masterly 
argument  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Potts*  is  the  most  complete 
iuid  useful  edition  yet  published.  The  selection  from  the  examination 
papers  will  be  a  special  recommendation  of  the  work  to  the  Cambridge 
student. 

In  his  preface,  the  editor  severely  condemns  the  infidel  spirit  at  work 
in  our  day,  which,  in  the  garb  of  Christian  philosophy,  sets  itself  to 
show  that  there  is  much  in  the  Scriptures  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  ‘  The  letter  of  the  sacred  writings,* 
he  says,  ‘  has  been  subjected  by  philological  criticism  to  a  process  of 
analysis,  in  some  respects,  resembling  that  of  an  anatomist,  who  might 
dissect  a  living  animal  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  what  the  life  of 
the  animal  consists.’  He  is  equally  opposed  to  the  too  credulous 
school,  remarking  that  ‘  those  \vho  make  so  unreasonable  a  demand  as 
to  require  belief  without  evidence,  are  likely  to  exercise  no  very  lasting 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.* 


Arctic  Erpeditions  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Institution^  Feb.  6, 
1850.  By  Charles  Richard  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  With  a  Map.  London  :  John  Murray. 

The  universal  public  interest  excited  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  has  created  a  demand  for  information  connected 
with  navigation  enterprise  in  the  Arctic^  regions.  Mr.  Weld,  in  this 
excellent  lecture,  has  given  a  clear  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  principal  Arctic  expeditions,  which  any  clear-headed  per¬ 
son  may  read  and  comprehend  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  details,  con¬ 
cisely,  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  the  expeditions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  of  the  Cabots,  those  of  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  Davis,  &c., — the 
efforts  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-wesfpassage, — the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  earn  it, 
— Parry’s  expedition,  and  every  thing  of  importance  connected  with 
Franklin’s  enterprise,  including  the  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  rescue 
him.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Weld  remarks  on  the  altered 
character  of  the  motives  which  now  prompt  England  to  undertake 
these  Northern  enterprises.  ‘  The  time  had  long  passed  when  such 
expeditions  were  expected  to  develop  commercial  advantage.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  nerv'ed  our  early  voyagers  to  deeds  of  daring  in  the^ 
Arctic  seas ;  but  the  nobler  motives  of  science  actuated  their  successors.* 
It  is  lucky  that  we  can  refer  to  one  object  of  native  enterprise  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  commercialism.  Mr.  Weld,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
weight,  is  still  hopeful  that  Franklin  may  be  found.  He  does  not 
^^gard  the  Behring  Straits  expedition,  under  Captain  Collinson,  as  use- 
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less,  but  thinks  that  we  are  more  likely  to  find  some  vestige  of  our  long 
absent  countrymen  by  following  their  track,  than  by  seeking  them  in 
unknown  seas ;  he  particularly  urges  the  examination  of  Wellington 
Channel,  in  case  Sir  John,  failing  to  force  his  way  to  the  South-west 
of  Cape  Walker,  should  haVe  attempted  that  passage.  The  outline  map 
prefixed  to  the  lecture  will  greatly  assist  the  reader,  who,  desirous  of 
sound  information  on  this  painfully  interesting  subject,  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Weld’s  work. 


The  Past  and  Future  of  Ireland,  indicated  by  its  Educational  History ; 
comprising  a  Vindication  of  the  National  System,  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  (Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.)  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

The  author,  a  warm  advocate  of  free  and  united  education  for  Ireland, 
was  animated  to  undertake  a  historical  defence  of  the  National  system, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  old  hostility  recently  exhibited  against  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Queen’s  colleges.  The  intellect  and  educational 
development  of  Ireland,  are  traced  through  three  periods — the  Celtic 
era — the  era  of  ‘  exclusive  and  sectarian  education  ’ — and  the  era  of 
‘  united  and  liberal  education.’  Of  the  first  era,  including  the  early 
intellectual  glory  of  Ireland,  the  author  gives  a  rapid  but  clear,  com¬ 
prehensive  outline.  As  to  the  Irish  language,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
toleration  and  patronage  have  come  too  late ;  that  confined  as  it  is 
to  one-third  of  the  peasantry,  the  most  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  it 
can  hardly,  as  a  spoken  language,  survive  the  present  generation. 
‘  The  time  for  educating  them  in  their  native  language  has  gone 
by  for  ever.’  The  teaching  of  it  in  the  new  colleges  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  without  advantage;  for  in  addition  to  its  philological  and 
historical  uses,  much  may  be  done  by  preaching  in  the  native 
tongue  to  adults,  who  understand  it  better  than  English.  The  era  of 
intolerance,  comprising  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.  to 
our  own  time,  affords  a  gloomy  picture  of  tyranny  and  degradation, 
painful,  but  necessary,  to  contemplate,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
most  important  points  of  Irish  history.  The  author  has  outlined  this 
perio<l  with  much  ability,  and  temperately.  ‘A  system  was  demanded 
by  public  opinion,’  he  says,  at  the  close  of  this  middle  era  of  darkness, 
‘  from  which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism ; 
which  should  be  subject  to  a  direct  responsibility  and  vigorous  super¬ 
intendence  ;  which  should  respect  the  civil  right  of  parents  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sort  of  religious  education  their  children  must  receive ;  and 
which  should  treat  the  members  of  all  churches  and  sects  with  perfect 
equality ;  which  should  check  the  centralizing,  or  slumbering,  or 
corrupting  tendencies  of  government,  by  the  authority  of  local  com¬ 
mittees,  the  stimulus  of  local  subscriptions,  and  the  jealous  inspection 
of  rival  pastors,  and  should  honestly  educate  the  w'hole  people  as  one 
united  civil  community.’  The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  show 
that  these  things  were  attained  by  the  system  now  working  under 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  The  system 
and  details  of  the  new  Irish  colleges  are  explained  and  stated  clearly. 
This  little  work  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  desirous  of  arriving  at 
truth  in  the  stormy  question  of  Irish  education. 
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Woman  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

These  volumes  revive  the  days  when  the  wind  was  sown,  and  the 
whirlwind  reaped,  by  ill-starred  France — the  days  when  oppression 
reigned,  and  sensualism  rioted,  in  ‘high  places;’  and  when  long- 
oppressed  humanity  revolted  against  its  insolent  tormentors,  and  the 
wrongs  of  ages  were  avenged  in  blood.  We  are  introduced  at  once 
to  the  reign  of  infamy,  and  its  natural  offspring,  ‘  the  Reign  of  Terror.* 
We  behold  a  great  nation  educating  for  revolt  in  the  stern  school  of 
despotism  ;  and  we  likewise  behold  that  nation  bearing  witness  against 
its  educators  in  the  war-cries  of  bloody  revolution,  and  finding  vent 
for  a  revenge  growing  out  of  a  long-tortured  sense  of  right  in  the 
dungeon  and  the  axe. 

Much  do  those  persons  err  who,  in  thinking  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  remember  the  consequent.,  but  forget  the  antecedent — shudder 
over  the  revolting  details  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  lose  sight  of  tlie 
fact  that  such  catastrophe  was  but  the  natural  effect  of  causes  which 
had  long  reigned  supreme  in  France — that  the  guillotine  was  but  the 
child  of  horrors,  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  law  for  ages,  and  con¬ 
served  until  the  nation’s  heart  was  maddened,  and  long  pent-up  hopes 
and  convictions  found  vent  in  one  loud  shriek  for  vengeance.  The 
Reign  of  Terror,  sanctioned  by  the  French  people,  was  but  the  legiti¬ 
mate  result  of  the  reign  of  wrong.,  revelled  in  for  ages  by  French 
despots.  The  object  of  our  authoress  is  to  indicate  the  commanding 
part  played  by  woman  in  the  history  of  France.  She  places  before 
the  reader  illustrations  of  the  several  phases  of  female  character  w’hich 
marked  the  eventful  period  of  wliich  she  treats.  Woman,  the  cour¬ 
tezan  and  trickster — and  woman,  the  self-devoted  heroine  and  martyr ; 
woman  abased  by  vice,  and  woman  sublimed  and  sanctified  by 
patriotism ; — now  a  Madame  de  Tencin,  and  now  a  Madame  Roland, 
passes  in  review  before  us  ; — and  so  cleverly  and  spiritedly  has  our 
authoress  executed  her  task,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  remains 
unabated  to  the  close,  and  amusement  is  combined  with  instruction. 
Without  meaning  to  say  that  there  is  anything  very  novel  in  the 
work  itself — for  the  gloomy  tale  unfolded  has  been  often  told  before— 
w’e  can  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  well  conceived 
and  executed,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  healthy  impression  upon  the 
reader’s  mind. 


Doctor  Johnson  ;  his  Religious  Life,  and  his  Death.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Dr.  Ilookwell,’  ‘  The  Primitive  Church  in  its  Episcopacy.’  Lon¬ 
don  :  Richard  Bentley. 

Apart  from  his  high  Toryism  and  Churchmanship,  there  is  much  in 
the  mental  and  moral  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  enlighten  and  soften 
humanity,  and  to  justify  the  high  eulogium  of  the  hero-worshipper — 
•s  ‘  by  nature  one  of  our  great  English  souls— a  strong  and  noble  man 
— a  prophet  to  his  people.’  The  elegant  and  accomplished  author  of 
‘  Dr.  Hookweir  hardly  apologizes — nor  does  he  require  apology— for 
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another  book  on  Dr.  Johnson.  He  perceived,  and  that  with  truth  and 
force,  the  excellent  vein  of  religion  and  its  humanities  running  through 
the  whole  life  of  that  great  man — a  vein,  as  he  justly  observes,  ‘  not  as 
that  of  marble  in  the  rough  rock,  but  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
literary  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  that  its  continuous  line,  though 
it  cannot  be  hid,  yet  may  not  have  the  prominence  it  deserves.’  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  place  the  religion  and  beneficence  of  Dr. 
Johnson  more  by  themselves,  though  mingled  more  or  less  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  works,  and  to  enable  others  to  discern  them  at  a  glance. 
This  he  has  accomplished  with  eminent  success,  exhibiting,  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  force,  the  religious  development  of  character,  the  humanity 
and  the  opinions  of  the  great  moralist  on  the  leading  topics  connected 
with  religion  and  its  offices.  The  author  is  a  zealous  but  liberal 
Churchman,  and  as  he  takes  occasion  to  refer  at  length  to  many  of  the 
prominent  ecclesiastical  questions  of  these  days  in  the  chapters  on 
Johnson’s  ‘  Churchmanship,*  there  is  much  repugnant  to  the  opinions 
of  our  Nonconformist  readers ;  but  there  is  very  much  in  the  volume 
of  thought,  information,  criticism,  temperate  statement,  and  argument, 
with  characteristics  and  remarks  on  men  and  manners,  to  attract 
and  please  all  readers.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  most  agreeable 
style,  and  will  take  an  honourable  place  in  Johnsonian  literature. 


Luther  ;  his  Mental  and  Spiritual  History ;  with  Spcciid  Reference  to  its 
Earlier  Periods^  and  the  Opening  Scenes  of  the  Reformation.  By  Bamas 
Sears,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

A  POPULARLY  written  sketch  of  the  mental  history  of  Martin  Luther 
— the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  man — was  a  void  in  our 
literature  for  the  young,  which  Dr.  Sears  has  ably  and  with  tolerable 
completeness  filled  up.  This  volume  contains  an  outline  only  of  the 
history  of  the  great  Reformer,  but  it  gives  all  the  points  in  the  eventful 
development  of  his  character.  Dr.  Sears  has  not  failed  to  season 
admiration  with  justice,  and  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  which 
marred  that  colossal  character,  especially  in  his  absolutist  feelings,  or 
at  least  opinions,  with  respect  to  civil  government.  It  w’ould  have 
increased  the  educational  value  of  the  work  had  the  author  placed  a 
little  more  of  contemporaneous  history  in  the  back-ground. 


Elfreide  of  Guldal :  a  Scandinavian  Legend:  and  other  Poems.  By 
Marks  of  Barhanville.  New’  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

The^  volume  contains  three  poems,  ‘Elfreide  of  Guldal,’  ‘Scmael,’ 
•  Maia,’  a  masque,  and  some  minor  poems.  It  is  of  transatlantic  produc¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  pleasing  contribution  of  thought,  fancy,  and  elegance  of 
versification.  The  poetry  is  distinguished  rather  for  clearness  than 
depth  of  thought,  but  the  most  prominent  ability  is  in  the  description 
of  nature,  which  the  author  regards  with  a  poet’s  love.  Elfreide  of 
Guldal,  but  for  the  historical  incidents  introduced  (a  Danish  invasion 
of  Norway),  might  have  been  laid  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth 
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than  Scandinavia,  and  divested  of  some  supernatural  machinery,  faintly 
illuftrative  of  northern  superiority,  at  any  period  in  romantic  history. 
*  Sematd’  is  a  reflective,  fanciful  poem,  and  ‘  Maia’  a  successful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  English  masque,  so  popular  when  hearts  were  fresher 
and  manners  more  simple.  We  bid  the  American  bard  cordially 
welcome. 


BalUtds^  Poems^  and  Lyrics^  Oriyinal  and  Translated.  By  Denis  Florence 
M‘Carthy.  Dublin :  James  M'Glashan. 

Mr.  M‘CARTnY  is  a  leading  singer  in  the  bold  band  of  Young  Ireland 
minstrelsy.  He  has  the  true  poet's  fire,  fancy,  taste,  scholarship,  and 
an  ear  well  attuned  by  nature  and  art  to  the  melody  of  verse.  Inspired 
by  an  ardent  nationality  and  love  of  freedom,  he  has  produced  a  volume 
of  great,  thougli  unequal  merit.  The  charming  ballad  of  ‘  The  Bell 
Founder,’  the  silvery  melody  of  which  still  tinkles  in  our  ear,  and  the 
longer  poem,  ‘  The  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan,’  are  beautiful  proofs  of  our 
poet's  quality.  With  the  creative  power  of  genius,  he  also  possesses 
the  gift  of  popularly  and  impressively  teaching  neglected  truths  of 
every-day  account.  Listen  to  his  praise  of  labour : — 

‘  .Ah !  little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they  whom  satiety  fills. 

Who,  flung  on  the  rich  breast  of  luxury,  eat  of  the  rankness  that  kills. 

.Ml !  little  they  know’  of  the  blessedness  toil-purchased  slumber  enjoys, 
Who,  stretched  on  the  hard  rock  of  indolence,  taste  of  the  sleep  that 
destroys ; 

Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labour  for ;  nothing  to  sigh  for,  or  cain  ; 

Nothing  to  light  in  its  vividness,  lightning-light,  bosom  and  brain ; 

Nothing  to  break  life’s  monotony,  rippling  it  o’er  with  its  breath ; 

Nothing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  death  ! 

Rut  blessed  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man  among  men. 

Who,  with  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  pencil,  with  rudder  or  ploughshare  or  pen, 
Laboureth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life. 

Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities,  love-worshipped  children 
and  wife. 

Hound  swings  the  hammer  of  industry,  quickly  the  sharp  chisel  rings. 

And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbhings  that  stir  not  the  bosom  of 
kings — 

He  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror,  he  the  true  king  of  his  race. 

Who  nerveth  his  arm  for  life’s  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world  in 
the  face.’ 

The  author  is,  at  times,  felicitous  in  descriptive  touches  and  word- 
painting.  The  matchless  ‘  Bay  of  Naples’  has  been  often  painted  by 
poets  in  prose  and  verse,  but  hardly  before  with  this  poetic  brevity  : — 

*  - - the  Eden  of  waters  that  sparkle  in  Napoli’s  bay.’ 

Some  of  his  ‘  National  Poems  and  Songs’  are  vigorous  and  soul¬ 
stirring,  though  at  times  a  little  wild  in  their  enthusiasm — a  generous 
fault  in  earnest  men.  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  the  poet’s  earnest 
invocation  to  his  countrymen  to  join  in  the  march  of  progress 
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*  Knowledge  came  down  and  waved  her  steady  torch, 

Advance ! 

Sages  proclaimed  ’nealh  many  a  marble  porch, 

Advance ! 

As  rapid  lightning  leaps  from  peak  to  peak, 

The  Gaul,  the  Goth,  the  Roman,  and  the  Greek, 

The  painted  Briton,  caught  the  winged  word. 

Advance ! 

.  And  earth  grew  young  and  carolled  as  a  bird, 

Advance ! 

Oh !  Ireland ! — oh !  my  country,  wilt  thou  not 

Advance ! 

Wilt  thou  not  share  the  world’s  progressive  lot  ? 

Advance ! 

Must  seasons  change,  and  countless  years  roll  on. 

And  thou  remain  a  darksome  Ajalon  ? 

And  never  see  the  crescent  moon  of  hojK? 

Advance  ? 

’Tis  time  thine  heart  and  eye  had  wider  scope — 

Advance ! 

Dear  brothers,  wake !  look  up !  ‘be  lirm  !  be  strong ! 

Advance ! 

From  out  the  starless  night  of  fraud  and  wrong. 

Advance ! 

The  chains  have  fallen  from  otf  thy  wasted  hands. 

And  every  man  a  seeming  freedman  stands ; 

But  ah !  ’tis  in  the  soul  that  freedom  dwells, — 

Advance ! 

Proclaim  that  there  thou  wearest  no  manacles, — 

Advance ! 

Advance !  thou  must  advance,  or  perish  now, — 

Advance ! 

Advance  !  Why  live  with  wasted  heart  and  brow  ? 

Advance ! 

Advance  !  or  sink  at  once  into  the  grave  ; 

Be  bravely  free,  or  artfully  a  slave ! 

Why  fret  thy  master,  if  thou  must  have  one  ? 

Advance ! 

Advance  three  steps,  the  glorious  work  is  done ! 

Advance. 

The  first  is  Courage — ’tis  a  giant  stride ! 

Advance ! 

With  bounding  step,  up  Freedom’s  rugged  side. 

Advance ! 

Knowledge  will  lead  ye  to  the  dazzling  heights ; 

Tolerance  will  teach  and  guard  your  brother’s  rights. 

Faint  not !  for  thee  a  pitying  Future  waits — 

Advance ! 

Be  Wise,  be  Just,  with  Will  as  fixed  as  Fate’s 

Advance !  ’ 

The  ‘  Voice  and  Pen’  is  another  spirited  ballad  of  this  class. 
McCarthy  has  added  many  elegant  translations  from  the  F'rench,  Italian. 
Spanish,  and  German  lyric  poets.  To  say  that  he  has  rendered,  with 
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truth  and  grace,  some  of  the  best  lyrics  of  Andre  Chenier  and  Cassimir 
Delavigne,  is  no  slight  praise.  The  reader  may  justify  it  by  referring 
to  the  beautiful  verson  of  Chenier's  ‘  La  jeune  Captive.' 


Thf  City  of  God :  a  Vision  of  the  Past^  the  Present,  and  the  Future, 

London:  John  W.  Parker. 

The  works  from  time  to  time  published  by  Mr.  Parker  embody  the 
thoughts  and  mental  aspirations  of  some  of  the  most  liberal  and 
catholic  thinkers  in  the  ranks  of  Church  of  Englandism.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  men  like  Julius  Charles  Hare  and  Professor  Maurice, 
exposed  as  they  have  often  been  to  the  abuse  of  an  ignorant  and  one- 
eyed  school  of  critics,  arc  calculated  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  quicken¬ 
ing  thought,  and  encouraging  that  mental  activity  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  mental  health,  and  the  accomplishment  of  mental  pro¬ 
gress,  than  the  great  majority  of  treatises  on  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  theology.  Such  men  are  the  lights  and  teachers  of  an  age,  and  not  the 
mere  allies  of  a  sect,  or  the  apologists  for  the  varied  conventionalities  by 
which  systems  the  truest  become  in  time  encumbered,  and  from  which 
encumbrances  it  is  the  business  of  the  religious  reformer  to  emancipate 
them.  Tlie  great  truth,  that  letter  and  spirit,  ideas  and  dogmas,  in 
other  words,  eternal  truth,  and  truth's  material,  human,  and  hence 
perishable  trappings,  must  not  be  imagined  identical,  or  even  con¬ 
founded  with  each  other,  may  be  seen  and  felt  in  all  its  force  and  im¬ 
portance,  by  comparing  orthodoxy  as  expounded  by  a  Hare  or 
Maurice,  and  orthodoxy  as  expounded  by  a  Stowell  or  M‘Neale.  The 
same  great  leading  ideas  are  cherished  by  them  all ;  but  how  dif¬ 
ferent  the  aspect  assumed  by  such  ideas  when  clothed  and  coloured  by 
these  differently  constituted  minds !  The  conventional,  and  we  must 
say  leaden,  and  worn-out  terminology  on  the  one  hand ;  the  graceful, 
natural,  but  forcible  statement  and  defence  of  the  same  great  truths 
and  principles  on  the  other;  how  vivid  the  contrast  presented!  How 
dissimilar  the  influence  exercised !  How  many,  yes !  of  the  pious 
and  refined,  would  lovingly  embrace  the  morally  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  orthodoxy  of  the  archdeacon  and  professor,  who  would  be 
scared,  repulsed,  by  the  coarser,  and  more  materialized  orthodoxy  of 
the  No  Popery  Heroes  ? 

The  work  before  us,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat  mystical 
school  of  theological  literature,  abounds  with  beauty,  truth,  and  sug- 
gestivencss.  It  is  a  sort  of  religious  ‘  Utopia,’  written  by  a  liberal  and 
catholic  Churchman,  and  cannot  be  perused,  by  a  really  thoughtful 
and  deep-looking  man,  without  a  sense  of  purest  pleasure,  the  removal 
of  many  errors,  and  the  inspiration  of  those  hopes  which  at  once  point 
to  and  hasten  on  the  advent  of  the  better  future  which  awaits  humanity, 
when  religion  shall  wield  her  destined  authority,  and  Christ  be  all  in  all 
in  the  disciple’s  obedient  heart. 
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MINOR  NOTICES.— WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.’  Vol.  III.  Lon¬ 

don:  Longman. 

[Carries  on  the  poet’s  personal  history  from  1806  to  1812.  It  abounds 
with  interesting  matter,  and  throws  much  new  light  on  the  character 
of  the  man,  which  will  help  to  confirm  the  estimate  formed  of  that 
character  by  his  contemporaries.] 

‘  The  City  of  God  :  a  Vision  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.’ 
London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and 

Europe.’  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.  London :  Longman. 

[We  must  reserve  all  notice  of  the  varied  contents  of  these  massive 
volumes  until  our  next  number.] 

‘  Anti-Trinitarian  Biography ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 
of  distinguished  Anti-Trinitarians.’  By  Robert  Wallace,  F.G.S. 
London :  E.  1.  Whitfield. 

[Three  very  handsome  volumes,  published  by  subscription,  and  aiming 
at  an  exhibition  ‘  of  the  state  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  and  worship  in 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  History  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  England  during  the  same  period.’  It  displays  immense 
learning,  industry,  and  research,  and  apart  from  the  peculiar  dogmas 
of  the  author's  creed,  with  which  we  have  nothing  now  to  do,  may  fairly 
claim  a  place  in  the  department  assigned  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
student’s  library.] 

‘  Precious  Stones  :  Aids  to  Reflection ;  from  Prose  Writers  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.’  Collected  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Willmott.  London  :  W.  J.  Cleaver. 

[An  interesting,  and  if  read  with  care  and  discrimination,  may  prove  a 
very  useful  Ix^k.] 

‘  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.’  Part  3.  London  :  Longman. 

[We  can  only  repeat  in  reference  to  this,  the  praise  bestowed  on  the 
two  former  parts,  to  which  it  is  in  every  way  equal.] 

*  An  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment.*  By  E.  P.  Rowsell.  Ix)ndon : 

C.  Gilpin. 

[Another  protest  against  the  law  of  vengeance,  which  we  hope  our 
readers  w  ill  listen  to  with  the  attention  and  sympathy  it  deserves.  By 
the  encouragement  of  this  class  of  publications,  Mr.  Gilpin  is  render¬ 
ing  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity.] 
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‘  A  Biblical  Primer ;  containing  Old  Testament  Narratives,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  with  an  Introduction  and  Illustrative  Remarks.* 
Vol.  I.  Part  1.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

‘  The  Imprisonment  and  Deliverance  of  Dr.  Giaconto  Achilli.*  By 
Sir  C.  E.  Eardley,  Bart.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[A  very  interesting  and  well-written  narrative  of  some  of  the  recent 
doings  of  Roman  priestcraft;  and  supplying  hosts  of  reasons  why 
Christian  men  should  aim  at  the  suppression  of  all  priestcraft, 
whether  Popish  or  Protestant — Established  or  Dissenting — as  the 
parent  cause  of  intolerance,  and  the  foe  of  manly  thought,  and  general 
improvement.] 

‘  The  Looker-on.*  No.  3.  London  :  Sherwood. 

‘  The  Rural  Echo,  and  Magazine  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Mutual 
Instruction  Associations.*  Aberdeen  ;  Lewis  Smith. 

[The  opening  article  on  ‘  The  Standard  of  Truth,*  will  well  repay 
perusal.  It  is  profound,  liberal,  and  striking.  The  work,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  a  first  number,  is  well  calculated  to  aid  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  members  of  the  associations  whose  interests  it  seeks  to 
promote.] 

‘  The  Brazilian  Slave-Trade,  and  its  Remedy  ;  showing  the  futility  of 
repressive  force  measures ;  also,  how  Africa  and  our  West  Indian 
Colonics  may  be  mutually  benefited.*  By  T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  M.D. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

*  The  Christian  Journal.*  No.  3.  London :  Ward  and  Co. 

‘  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.*  No.  3.  London :  Mason. 

*  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon*s  New  Magazine.*  Nos.  2  and  3. 

London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

*  Vindication  of  their  Pastor  and  themselves  from  the  Charges  of  the 

Rev.  S.  T.  Porter,  in  his  recently-published  Letter,  including  Dr. 
Wardlaw*s  own  Statement,  and  other  Documents.*  By  the  Deacons 
of  West  George-street  Congregational  Church.  London:  John 
Snow. 

‘  Pictorial  Maps  for  the  Illustration  of  the  Land,  the  Sea,  and  the 
Heavens,  on  the  Walls  of  large  Buildings,  Georamas,  and  Lectures 
on  Geography.*  A  Letter  addressed  to  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.,  R.A. 
London :  John  Mitchell. 

*  The  Chrono-Thermalist,  or  People*8  Medical  Enquirer.*  No.  3. 

London :  Charles  Gilpin. 

‘  The  Temporalities  of  the  Established  Church  as  they  are,  and  as  they 
might  be  ;  collected  from  authentic  records.*  By  William  Beeston. 
London:  John  Chapman. 

‘The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.*  Part  38.  I^ndon: 
Charles  Knight. 

‘  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Defects  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford ;  with 
Suggestions  of  Inquiry  into  the  Universities.*  By  a  Member  of  ths 
0 if ord  Convocation.  London:  James  Ridgway. 
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•An  Examination  of  the  Authority  for  a  Change  of  the  Weekly 
Sabbath  at  the  Resurrectioh  of  Christ ;  proving  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  in  substituting  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  ap. 
pointed  seventh  day,  is  unsanctioned  by  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.’  By  James  A.  Begg.  London;  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

‘  Elfreide  of  Guldal,  a  Scandinavian  Legend  ;  and  other  Poems.’  By 
Marks  of  Barham ville.  New  York  :  Appleton  and  Co. 

‘  Ballads,  Poems,  and  LyTics.  Original  and  Translated.’  By  Denis 
Florence  M‘Carthy.  Dublin  ;  M‘Glashan. 

•  The  Olive  Branch  and  the  Cross ;  or,  the  Quarrels  of  Cliristians 
settled,  and  Trespasses  forgiven,  according  to  the  Law  of  Christ. 
A  Word  of  affectionate  Adrice  to  Professing  Christians.’  By  J.  A. 
James.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

[  A  new  edition  of  a  little  work  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  circu- 
ated.  In  his  dedication,  Mr.  James  beautifully  remarks : — ‘  Love  is 
pre-eminently  the  Christian  grace.  Equity,  chastity,  and  veracity,  have 
been  found  in  the  list  of  heathen  virtues,  but  not  charity ;  they  have 
sometimes  “  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air  ”  of  Paganism,  but 
where  has  love  been  found,  except  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ?  ’] 

‘  Brief  Memoir  of  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich.*  By  John 
Alexander,  Minister  of  Prince’s-street  Chapel,  Norwich.  Norwich  : 
J.  Fletcher. 

[A  reprint  from  the  ‘  Norfolk  News*  of  a  generous  and  just  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  good  Bishop  Stanley.] 

•  The  Pensive  Wanderer ;  a  Poem  in  four  Cantos ;  with  Nero  and  the 
Fire  of  Rome,  an  Ode ;  and  other  Poems.’  By  Cambria’s  Bard. 
London  :  Published  by  the  Author. 

[The  author— a  bardling,  who  wrote  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen— in  his  introduction  runs  a  furious  tilt  against  prosody.  ‘  The 
most  brilliant  tliought,  breathing  the  sweetest  incense  of  Nature’s  pure 
mleless  poetry,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  must  be  drilled  to  a  certain  number  of 
feet,  tamed  and  trained  to  the  conventional  precision  of  a  dull  iambic, 
a  gaudy  trochaic,  or  an  impossible  anapaestic  ;  thus  one  of  Nature’s 
artless  thoughts  may  be  trimmed  and  brought  forth  with  as  much  dear, 
sanctimonious,  unoffending  neatness,  as  the  draper  evinces  in  measuring 
his  many-coloured  ribbon,  and  encasing  it  in  a  flimsy  wrapper,  folded 
and  cornered  with  all  the  accuracy  of  sameness.  Truly  a  worthy  change 
—the  fluttering  mulberry,  trembling  with  the  weight  of  the  cocooned 
worm,  beneath  the  glorious  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky— to  the  prim 
counter-parcel,  or  the  frizzled  head-piece  of  some  aspiring  dowager’ ! ! ! 
•  Cambria’s  Bard*  would  hardly  earn  the  penny-a-line  patronage  of 
Moses  and  Son.  Is  there  no  Sir  Peter  Laurie  to  trim  the  wild  locks 
and  genius  of  poetastry,  and  put  down  this  abominable  boy-bard 
nuisance  ?’] 

‘  The  Generations  Gathered  and  Gathering ;  or,  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
concerning  Man  in  Death.’  By  J.  Panton  Ham,  Minister  of  Cooper  s 
Hall  Congregational  Church,  Bristol.  London  ;  Longman  and  Co. 
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[The  author  maintains,  by  a  scriptural  argument,  that  the  belief  in  the 
separate  personality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  erroneous— a  per¬ 
petuation  of  Platonic  theories,  a  firm  ground  for  the  idol-worship  of 
Rome,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  doctrinal  strifes  and  divisions  in  tlie 
Church.  We  can  at  least  afford  him  the  praise  of  learning,  and  some 
ingenuity.] 

*  The  Training  System,  the  Moral  Training-School,  and  the  Normal 

Seminary.*  By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Normal  Seminary ;  Author  of  ‘  Moral  Training,*  &c.  Eighth 
Edition,  enlarged.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

[We  need  hardly  do  more  than  name  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
a  book  so  well  known.  Mr.  Stow  has,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  been 
distinguished  as  an  earnest  and  valuable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  sys¬ 
tematic  education.  His  views,  theoretical  and  practical,  are  fully  staled 
in  this  important  and  most  interesting  >vork,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
study  by  the  friends  of  education.  We  must,  however,  repeat  our  pro¬ 
test  against  his  opinions  in  favour  of  State  interference.  But  there  is 
much  in  his  system  to  excite  the  regard  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
good  old  Elnglish  principle  of  self-dependence  and  independent 
exertion.] 

'Antonina  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Rome.  A  Romance  of  the  Fifth  Century.’ 
By  W.  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  vols.  London:  Richard  Bentley. 

‘  Outlines  of  General  Knowledge ;  forming  a  concise  Introduction  to 
every  Branch  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature.’  By  Henry  Ince, 
M.A.  London  :  James  Gilbert. 

[The  twelfth  edition  of  Mr.  Ince’s  w^ll-digested  compendium,  or 

*  multum  in  parvo  *  of  useful  knowledge.  We  like  this  little  book, 
for  this  reason — that  it  just  gives  enough  of  the  outlines  of  know¬ 
ledge,  to  induce  the  newly-roused  mind  to  go  on  in  learning.  Too 
many  rudimentary  books,  designed  for  popular  instruction,  attempt 
too  much  :  they  just  give  enough  to  make  easy-going  people  chatterers 
in  science,  without  compelling  them  to  progress  in  reading.  Mr.  Ince 
has  happily  avoided  this  popular  error.] 

‘  Outlines  of  English  History ;  with  Notices  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs,  Dresses,  Arts,  &c.,  of  the  different  Periods.*  By  Henry 
Ince,  M.A.  Forty-ninth  thousand.  London :  James  Gilbert. 

[This  has  become  a  standard  educational  book.  It  is  a  well-digested 
and  useful  outline  of  our  history— in  this  edition  much  extended  and 
improved,  and  illustrated  by  a  genealogical  chart.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see,  in  future  editions,  some  notice  taken  of  the  origin  of  our  political 
institutions.  ‘  Historians  *  have  yet  to  learn  that  English  history  did 
not  begin  with  the  Conquest.] 

‘Doctor  Johnson :  his  Religious  Life  and  his  Death.*  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  Dr.  Hook  well,*  *  The  Primitive  Church  in  its  Episcopacy.* 
London ;  R.  Bentley. 

‘Woman’s  Friendship;  a  Story  of  Domestic  Life.*  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
London  :  Ghroombridge  and  Sons. 
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‘  Arctic  Expeditions.  A  Lecture.*  By  Charles  Richard  Weld,  Assis¬ 
tant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Ix)ndon;  J.  Murray.  » 

‘  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Horae  Paulinae.*  By 
William  Paley,  D.D.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  by  Robert 
Potts,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

‘  A  Manual  of  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive.*  By  H.  H.  Munro. 
Glasgow :  Ogle.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

[Mr.  Munro  has  been  successful  in  his  endeavour  to  present  the  tyro 
with  a  succinct,  yet  comprehensive,  view  of  ‘  logic  in  the  simplest 
possible  form.’  His  experience,  as  a  tutor  in  logic,  has  induced  him 
to  adopt  a  more  simple  phraseology,  and  more  copious  illustrations 
and  examples,  which  greatly  recommend  the  book  for  primar)’  or 
popular  instruction.  The  manual  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  deduc¬ 
tive  logic.] 

‘  A  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents  and  Feelings.’  Edited  by  Edward 
Harston,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Tamworth.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

[A  pleasing  little  collection  of  poems.  Much  of  the  volume  is  mere 
rhyme,  but  it  contains  likewise  some  genuine  poetry.  The  author  has 
fancy,  and  an  ardent  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  An  antique 
simplicity  of  diction,  however,  too  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
familiarity  of  expression  ill-suited  to  the  language  of  beauty.  ‘  The 
Golden  Spurs  ’  is  a  pleasing,  and  really  poetical  version  of  a  fine  old 
Saxon  tradition  connected  with  the  death  of  Edmund,  King  of  East 
Anglia.  ‘  Margaret  in  Xebec  *  is  a  plaintive  romance  of  the  sea,  written 
with  elegance  and  feeling.  Several  of  the  Scripture  poems  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  superior  merit.] 

‘  Luther :  his  Mental  and  Spiritual  History.’  By  Bamas  Sears,  D.D. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

*The  Geography  of  Plants,’  (Monthly  Series.)  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

[An  excellent  addition  to  the  usefVil  series  of  popular  w'orks  published 
Dy  the  Society.  The  work  is  clearly  and  popularly  written  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Meyen,  Dr.  Lindley,  Mrs.  SomerviUe,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  other  scientific  writers.] 

‘  The  Past  and  Future  of  Ireland,  indicated  by  its  Education^  History.’ 
London :  Ward  and  Co. 

*  The  Churchman’s  Monthly  Penny  Magazine  and  Guide  to  Christian 

Truth.  March  1850.’  London  :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh. 

[This  is  a  strong  Church  periodical,  but  earnest  in  promoting  Cliristian 
truth.  ‘  An  Hour  Spent  at  Newgate,’  and  ‘  The  Leading  of  Provi¬ 
dence— -some  Incidents  in  the  early  Life  of  Bishop  Hall,’  are  most 
interesting  contributions.  Strange  to  say,  our  worthy  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr,  ^  Campbell,  editor  of  the  ‘  Christian’s  Penny  Magazine,*  of  the 

•  British  Banner,’  and  universal  censor  in  religion,  morals,  and  good 
taste,  is  charged  in  this  periodical,  credit  it  good  reader — with  infidehty  ! 
Let  us,  in  justice,  hear  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the  number  of 
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the  ‘Christian  Penny  Magazine’  for  January,  under  the  title  ‘The 
Council  Chamber,*  the  critical  editor  wrote  these  words.  We  have 
italicised  one  or  two  of  the  passages  : — 

‘  Those  of  our  young  men  readers  who  have  been  casting  their  eyes  upon 
the  journals  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  met  more  than  once  with  the 
name  of  Sterling, — a  man  of  learning,  originality,  and  patriotic  genius.  It 
this  gentleman's  feliciUj^  or  misjortunet  to  posst^ss  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  liberality  upon  all  subjects  affecting  society  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
for  this  he  has  been  visited  with  the  calumny  of  bigots  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  his  fair  fame  has  also  been  more  or  less  bespattered  by  their  un¬ 
principled  organs.  The  grave  closed  over  that  gentleman  at  an  early  j)eriod, 
and  his  *  Life’  came  forth  under  the  comj)etent  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hare, 
whose  beautiful  biography  has  excited  no  little  attention,  from  the  justice  he 
has  done  to  his  departed  friend,  and  by  which  he  has  subjected  himself  to 
considerable  obloquy.  The  piety  of  Sterling  was  doubted,  ami  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  expressions  in  his  works  which  might  lead  one  to  suspect 
the  perfect  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  whatever  deviation  there  may  be  in  the  way,  he  returned  to  the  proper 
path  in  the  end.* — P.  272. 

On  which  extract  Dr.  Campbell’s  critic  thus  comments  : — 

‘  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  John  Sterling  by  the  editor  of  the  “  Christian’s 
Penny  Magazine.”  From  the  biography  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  we  undoubtedly 
find,  that  Sterling  w  as  a  “  man  oi  learning  and  originality,”  and  once  bid  fair 
to  be  even  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  we  learn  from  it 
also,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  he  was  led  aside  by  some  of  the  most  dan- 
prous  delusions  that  can  cross  the  path  of  a  candidate  for  eternity,  and  that 
he  prostituted  talents  of  the  fairest  promise  in  apjilauding  and  propagating 
them.  We  learn  that  he  not  only  doubted,  but  totally  denied  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures; — that  he  maintained  that  they  were  not  inspired  in 
any  other  sense  than  any  author  or  any  man  may  be  said  to  bo  inspired : — 
that  he  termed  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  a  “  dead  idol  ;*’ — that  he  ^)oke  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New’  Testament  as  containing  facts  w’hich  he  was 
quite  unable  to  believe ; — tliat  he  drank  deep  into,  and  spoke  with  admiring 
approbation  of  certain  German  writers,  who  secretly  unuermine,  or  directly 
deny,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  every  leading  doctrine  of  our 
religion ; — that  he  greatly  doubted,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  if  he  did  not 
expressly  disbelieve,  the  Divine  character  of  ‘‘the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,**  while  “  he  w’as  far  from  sure  that  it  was  right  to  call  Mahomed  an 
impostor — and  that  he  regarded  orthodox  views  of  the  great  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice  for  human  guilt,  as  the  “  ghastly  speculations  of  our  modern  orthodox 
Brahmins.** 

‘  In  all  this,  then,  it  appears,  the  editor  of  the  “  Christian's  Penny  Magazine** 
can  discern  nothing  but  a  few  “  expressions  which  might  lead  one  to  suspect 
the  perfect  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy.**  And,  in  the  firm,  but  temperate  and 
respectful  remonstrances, — for  such  they  have  generally  been, — which  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare  has  received  from  publications  connected  with  the  Churchy  of 
England,  the  editor  merely  sees  the  “  calumny  of  bigots,”  endeavouring 
in  an  “  unprincipled  manner,”  to  “  bespatter  Sterling’s  fair  fame,”  and  to  cast 
“obloQuy”  on  Mr.  Hare. 

*“  But  whatever  diviaticms  there  may  be  (might  have  been)  tn  the  way,  he 
returned  to  the  proper  path  in  the  end  /  ^  Now,  on  what  does  the  editor  found 
this  assertion  ?  h  rom  a  biographer  anxiously  desirous  of  producing  every 
relieving  circumstance  in  the  character  of  his  friend,  he  can  only  extrwt  the 
two  following  sentences,  as  uttered  by  poor  Sterling  in  his  last  moments,— 
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**  I  thank  the  all-wiae  One,” — and  **  Thou  my  sins  forgive  and  the  latter 
expression  was  used,  be  it  observed,  without  tne  slightest  allusion  to  a  Media¬ 
tor,  or  any  mention  of  the  only  name  under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on  the  departed,  or  to  attempt  to  draw  aside 
that  impenetrable  veil  which  hides  the  secret  workings,  or  even  changes  or 
repcntings,  of  the  human  heart  from  every  eye  but  that  of  the  Omniscient 
But  as  far  merely  as  these  expressions  go, — w  hich  is  all  the  evidence  produced, 
— what  hope  can  be  founded  upon  them  ?  Why,  many  an  ancient  Pagan 
philosopher  and  many  a  modern  Deist  has  said  as  much  as  this.  Does  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  teacher  intend  seriously  to  assure  his  youn^  readers,  upon 
so  momentous  a  subject,  that,  whatever  departure  from  the  right  path  there 
may  have  been  during  life,  the  utterance  of  such  expressions  as  these  is  ample 
evidence  that  all  was  well  at  last?  It  w’ould  seem  that  he  does.* — Pp.  272, 273. 

Now,  while  we  cannot  exonerate  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Christian  Penny 
Magazine*  from  the  faults  of  incautiousness  and  illogical  conclusion,  w  e 
must  say  it  is  hardly  fair  of  his  critic  to  conclude  the  Doctor’s  infi¬ 
delity  (as  he  does  by  inference)  from  his  warm  commendation  of  poor 
John  Sterling.  We  feel  quite  assured  that  the  Doctor  meant  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  though  he  commends  Sterling’s  character,  we  must,  in 
all  charity,  aquit  him  of  any  intention  to  include  the  theological  opinions 
of  that  remarkable  but  unfortunate  man  of  genius.  One  thing  affords 
us  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  to  find  that  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  volunteering  the  defence  of  John  Sterling,  possesses  more  than  the 
world  gives  him  credit  for — a  little  Christian  charity. — All  w’e  ask  of 
him  is  to  extend  his  charity  to  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review.’] 

‘  A  Physical  and  Political  School  Geography,  with  a  short  Account  of 

the  Botany,  Dendrology,  Zoology,  Ornithology,’  etc.,  of  each  Country. 

By  G.  M.  Sterne.  London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Rees  and  Long¬ 
mans. 

[We  cannot  say  that  this  work  is  an  improvement  on  our  School  Geogra¬ 
phies.  The  knowledge,  albeit  the  title  is  of  some  pretence,  is  rather 
homccojmthic,  and  not  alw’ays  a  genuine  article.  Where  did  the  author 
learn  the  fact  stated  at  page  65,  that  the  Hungarian  language  ‘  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Slavonic?*  The  Slavonic  tribes  speak  the  various 
dialects  of  Slavonic  appertaining  to  their  settlements  in  the  country, 
but  the  national  tongue,  the  Hungarian  language  par  excellence^  is  the 
Magyar,  the  most  original  language  of  Europe.  As  well  might  the 
autlior  say,  that  the  English  spoken  in  Ireland  is  derived  from  the 
Irish  language.  The  ‘  political  facts’  are  of  the  most  meagre  descrip¬ 
tion.  Ihe  author  appends  a  list  of  ‘  universities  and  places  for  public 
education.’  Take  the  following  amusing  account  of  France : — ‘  Montau- 
ban,  Protestant  University.  Military  Schools — Brienne  (here  Bona¬ 
parte  was  a  student).  La  Fleche,  La  Fere;  Government  System  of 
Education.  The  chief  master  is  styled  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction* 
The  author  should  have  added  that  his  staff  of  office  is  a  birch-rod. 
But,  perhaps,  she  speaks  sarcastically  of  President  Napoleon’s  modest 
proposal  to  master  France  by  his  schoolmasters !  Under  Austria 
Innspruck  is  named  and  Piefina  omitted.  The  author  of  the  famous 
discovery  Uiat  Hungarian  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic,  may  probaUy 
be  pardoned  for  omitting  the  universities  of  that  country,  though,  by 
the  way,  she  gives  Pesth  to  Austria,  Many-schooled  America  is  dis- 
l^sed  of  in  two  lines  and  a  quarter!  A  radical  reform  of  our  school 
literature  is  required.] 
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It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  Nonconformist  public,  that 
1  have  resolved,  though  at  a  very  serious  loss,  to  retransfer  the 
copyright  of  this  journal  to  Dr.  Price.  I  do  so,  from  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  carry  on  any  farther  the,  to  my  mind,  most 
'  repulsive  controversy,  into  which  I  have  been  dragged  by  the 
conductors  of  a  section  of  the  Dissenting  press. 

I  object  not  to  frank  and  manly  criticism,  nor  am  I  in  the 
least  degree  afraid  of  the  doings  or  the  sayings,  however  unjust 
and  calumnious,  of  unenlightened  bigotry,  brazen  pretension  and 
mendacity,  or  sour-rainded  sectarianism  ;  but  I  do  object  to  be 
made  a  sort  of  mark  for  virulence  to  shoot  at,  whenever  certain 
men  may  desire  a  little  excitement,  or  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  for  means  to  create  that  morbid,  and  truly  melo-dramatic 
SENSATION,  on  which  a  certain  kind  of  ability  depends  for  vigour 
and  influence,  and  but  for  which  it  would  rapidly  sink  into  its 
own  native  insignificance.  For  Nonconformist  critics  I  am 
conscious  only  of  respect;  but  as  for  Nonconformist  declaimers 
— as  for  the  deliberate  tamperers  with  truth,  justice,  and  charity — 
the  men  who,  to  gratify  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  present 
hour,  would,  with  rude,  unscrupulous  hands,  disinter  the  past, 
4  and  fling  in  the  teeth  of  the  man,  the  follies  and  short-comings 
of  his  boyhood  ;  for  sueh  critics,  and  for  such  criticism,  if 
may  so  far  profane  the  name,  I  can  entertain  nothing  more 
than  a  feeling  of  pity,  if  not  contempt. 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  use  language  thus  harsh,  but 
I  deem  mere  literary  punctilios  as  of  little  worth,  when  truth 
and  candour  arc  concerned  ;  and  would  rather  even  pain  a  man 
by  a  plain,  unvarnished  expression  of  my  views  concerning  his 
conduct  and  character,  than  deceive  him  by  employing  a  diction 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  indicate  my  meaning. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  warmth 
into  which  a  man  may  be  led  by  a  profound  zeal  for  truth ;  but 
I  do  hold  that  truth,  to  be  worthily  defended,  must  be  defended 
in  a  generous  and  truthfxd  spirit;  and  that  he  who  evinces  more 
desire  to  beat  down,  than  to  honourably  defeat  or  convince  an 
opponent,  has  yet  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  truth’s  principles — has 
yet  to  drink  in  the  simplest  inspirations  of  truth’s  spirit. 

In  pursuing  my  labours  as  Editor  of  this  Review,  I  have  been 
assailed  by  a  portion  of  the  Nonconformist  press,  in  a  style  which 
I  maintain  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  Nonconformist  body.  1  have 
been  met,  not  by  manly  argument,  but  by  unseemly  personalities, 
and  by  that  old,  worn-out,  barbarous  cry  of  ‘  Infidelity!’ — that 
modern  echo  of  the  thunders  of  inquisitions — that  watchword  of 
times  the  darkest,  and  crusades  against  mental  liberty  the  most 
revolting — that  cry,  which  I  had  hoped  had  been  ere  this  dis¬ 
carded  by  every  genuine  Protestant,  and  which  I  listen  to  only 
with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  that  the  sacred  name  of  Noncon¬ 
formity,  and  true  Evangelicism,  should  be  thus  profaned  by  its 
much-boasting  apostles. 

An  editorship  which  I  can  honestly  and  heartily  declare  com¬ 
menced  with  a  sincere  desire  and  determination  to  maintain,  in 
all  their  integrity,  the  great  leading  ideas  of  which  this  Review 
has  ever  been  the  exponent,  has  been  exposed  to  a  species  of 
attack  to  which  I  shall  not  condescend  to  reply  in  the  only  style 
which  would  do  justice  to  its  character.  The  articles  of  honest 
and  gifted  men  have  been  racked,  not  criticised — tortured, 
not  analyzed — emasculated  and  garbled,  not  reviewed.  I 
would  appeal,  without  hesitation,  to  any  man  of  literary  taste,  and 
duly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  which  his  vocation  involves,  and 
confidently  bid  him  say  whether  such  criticism  as  I  now  refer  to 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  rules  of  good  taste,  or  the  dictates  of 
common  honesty— to  say  nothing  of  the  charities  of  religion,  or  the 
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teachings  of  a  book  which  declares,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour ^  and  warns  its  every  reader,  ‘  Let 
none  of  you  sufi'er  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil¬ 
doer,  or  as  A  BUSYBODY  IN  OTHER  MEN’s  MATTERS,’ 

I  certainly  did  not  imagine,  for  a  single  moment,  that  my 
assuming  the  editorship  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review  ’  pledged  me  to 
the  championship  of  the  dogmas  of  a  particular  section  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  for  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  still,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
maintain  the  ideas  embodied  in  theological  systems,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  support  the  form,  the  letter,  the  details,  of  such 
systems.  There  is  an  orthodoxy  which  is  no  slave  op 
SYSTEMS,  which  draws  its  ideas  of  things  eternal  and  divine 
from  the  great  fountain  of  truth  and  light,  instead  of  blindly 
accepting  some  time-honoured  version  of  them,  which  a  religious 
party  may  defend.  There  surely  must  be  such  a  thing  as  ortho¬ 
doxy  apart  from  that  which  finds  voice  in  the  columns  of  the 
‘  British  Banner !’  Surely  the  stringing  together  a  few  charmed 
phrases — the  dressing  up  of  wholesale  abuse  in  Scripture  texts — 
the  barefaced  perversion  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  pages 
of  a  work,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  become  ob¬ 
noxious — and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  ancient  cuckoo  cry  of 
infidelity — I  say,  surely  all  this  is  something  very  unlike  modern 
orthodoxy — is  more  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  a  buried,  than  a  living  world !  At  all  events,  if  tliese 
things  be  indeed  orthodox,  for  my  oxen  part  I  am  proud  to  avoto 
my  heterodoxy  ;  and  that  such  heterodoxy  may’ be  perpetuated, 
shall  mingle  as  a  petition  with  my  every  prayer. 

Whilst  I  sought,  in  my  labours  as  a  writer,  to  resist  latitudi- 
narianism,  and  to  do  my  part  towards  preserving  the  great,  the 
divine  ideas  of  genuine  orthodoxy,  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  an 
age  of  doubt  and  transition,  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  apologizing 
for  bigotry,  widening  the  ramifications  of  mere  sectarianism,  or 
barring  the  free  thought  and  earnest  unfettered  speech  which,  if 
presided  over  by  reverence,  and  controlled  by  devout  faith  and 
^'^isdom,  are  the  life,  the  power,  the  renovators  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world. 

I  regard  the  man  who  edits  an  ‘  Eclectic’  Review  as  a  erttie 
rather  than  a  pariizan,'^di  man  whose  business  it  is  to  teach 
and  guide  his  age,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  great  leading 
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ideas  imparting  to  the  work  its  individuality,  instead  of  being 
chained  to  the  letter  of  a  creed,  or  pledged  to  the  use  of  the 
terminology  of  a  sect.  If  error  is  propounded,  such  error  must 
be  opposed ;  but  if  error  is  to  be  successfully  opposed,  it  must 
he  argued  down^  calmly  and  earnestly,  and  not  assailed  with  a 
violence  which  may  be  *  the  argument  of  falsehood,’  but  which 
is  ever  the  worst  enemy  of  truth. 

It  is,  I  contend,  impossible  for  a  writer  to  do  justice  either  to 
himself  or  his  theme,  if  he  works  in  chains,  or  is  irritated  by  a 
knowledge  that  his  every  line  will  be  scanned  by  some  relentless 
heresy-hunter,  and  that  month  after  month  he  is  doomed  to  listen 
to  the  same  hubbub,  battle  against  the  same  angry,  narrow, 
and  uncritical  spirit,  and  endure  the  mental  disquietude  created 
by  pettiest  calumnies,  idlest  rumours,  and  scandal  in  all  its  varied 
shades  and  degrees  of  meanness  and  mendacity. 

I  would  rather,  for  my  own  part,  quit  the  ranks  of  public  life 
altogether  than  acknowledge  the  authority,  or  be  doomed  to 
reply  to  the  sectarian  bombastic  tirades  of  such  Nonconformist 
organs  as  the  ‘  British  Banner.’  I  am  ever  willing  to  be  set 
right  when  wrong,  but  I  contemn,  I  reject,  with  my  whole  soul, 
the  censorship  of  bigotry — the  dictum  of  prejudice — the  cant 
ab(mi  orthodoxy^  which  hut  ill  conceals  the  evil  spirit  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  mask,  Biit  I  have  neither  health  nor  inclination  for  a 
monthly  contest  with  this  species  of  wholesale  denunciation, 
which  reminds  me  far  more  powerfully  of  the  *  Northern  Star’ 
onslaughts,  in  its  palmy  days  of  being,  against  all  who  might 
presume  to  oppose  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor,  than  of  anything  else. 
To  pander  to  this  power  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  I 
should  regard  as  self- degradation.  To  battle  with  it  effectually 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  using  weapons  of  attack  which, 
as  a  gentleman,  I  would  rather  not  describe, — and  I,  therefore, 
have  resolved,  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices,  to  seek  a  world  of 
action  elsewhere,  in  which  I  may  still  carry  on  my  war  with 
falsehood,  without  having  to  battle  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hypercriticism  and  fierce  denunciation  of  dogmatism  and  bigotry, 
and  in  which,  I  trust,  I  may  be  enabled,  with  God’s  good  help, 
to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  spiritual,  social,  and  political 
progress. 

I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  very  cordially  thank 
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ing  ’the  numerous  gentlemen  who,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  me  in  my  difficulties 
and  disappointments,  assuring  them  thal  I  lack  language  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which  constrained  them 
to  cheer  on  a  mere  stranger  in  his  struggle  against  oppression. 
In  quitting  my  present  post  I  tender  no  apology ; — I  make 
no  submission !  I  regard  my  own  feeling  and  wishes  !  I 
heed  not  the  desires  of  my  assailants !  I  am  not  more  deeply 
assured  that  the  life  of  a  coming  spring  now  heaves  and 
pulsates  around  me,  than  assured  that  the  days  of  this  species 
of  sectarianism  are  numbered  ;  —  that  priestcraft,  whether  its 
tyranny  wear  the  mantle  of  Church  of  England  Bishop,  or 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  cliqueism  wliich  presses  like  an  in¬ 
cubus  upon  the  spirit  of  orthodox  Dissent,  totters  to  its  fall ; — 
and  that  not  ten  thousand  false  cries  of  ‘  Infidelity,* — no,  nor 
the  unscrupulous  lampoons  of  ten  thousand  ‘  British 
Banners,’  will  suffice  to  prevent  a  true,  a  living  orthodoxy, 
rending  asunder  its  present  trammels,  and  Nonconformity 
assuming  that  attitude  of  manliness,  courage,  and  consistency, 
which  will  enable  it  to  vanquish  ecclesiastical  slavery,  and  render 
religious  liberty  a  fact  in  the  human  world.  Bidding  a  hearty 
adieu  to  my  readers,  I  now  resign  a  post  which  to  me  has  been 
a  stormy  one,  and  for  the  last  time  subscribe  myself. 

Editor  of  the  ^  Eclectic  Review.’ 

London^  March  25M,  1850. 

P.S.  In  justice  to  my  own  character  and  principles,  I  intend 
issuing  in  a  separate  form  a  complete  history  of  my  connexion 
with  the  *  Eclectic,’  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  statements, 
adduce  facts,  and  supply  explanations,  documents,  and  varied 
particulars,  for  which  I  have  no  space  here. 

I  have,  therefore,  not  quite  done  with  the  ‘  British 
Banner  and,  consequently,  entreat  my  friends  and  readers  to 
suspend  their  judgments  until  the  whole  of  the  case  is  placed 
before  them. 

I  have  recently  made  some  important  discoveries,  as 
well  as  the  Editor  of  the  *  British  Banner,’  and  am  anxious 
the  Nonconformist  public  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  entire  matter. 
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Since  the  above  was  penned,  I  have  received  the  following 
note  from  Dr.  Price,  which  I  make  no  apology  for  inserting,  as 
it  bears  directly  on  the  subject  to  which  my  address  refers.  I 
cordially  reciprocate  the  kind  and  friendly  feelings  therein 
expressed,  and  trust  his  health  may  enable  him  to  perform  with 
comfort  the  reimposed  task : — 

London^  March  26,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  transfer 
deed,  permit  me  again  to  state,  what  I  have  already  said  in 
print,  that  I  am  perfectly  assured  of  the  honourable  intentions 
with  which  you  became  Proprietor  of  the  '  Eclectic  Eeview.’ 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  point.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  otherwise,  as  you  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’  to  imagine  that  they  w'ould 
be  retained  by  any  other  than  an  honest  and  earnest  advocacy  of 
evangelical  truth.  My  acquaintance  with  periodical  literature 
affords  no  parallel  to  the  ungenerous  and  iniquitous  onslaught  of 
the  ‘  Banner.’  I  envy  not  the  mood  of  the  man  who  can  approve 
it,  and  shall  always  be  prepared  to  utter  my  protest  against  such 
fierce  denunciations.  It  is  well  for  orthodoxy  (I  hate  the  te  rm) 
that  there  are  other  and  better  specimens  of  its  spirit.  May  the 
time  speedily  come  when  the  spirit  of  the  ‘  Banner’s  ’  attack  will 
be  universally  held  in  merited  condemnation. 

'  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

\ 

Yours  sincerely. 


William  Lin  wood.  Esq. 


T.  PRICE. 
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